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TiiKiiK are few subjects in the arena of political 
debate upon whicli the minds of the majority of 
Englishmen liave so completely changed in recent 
years as that of the relations of the Colonies towards 
the mother-cobwitry. There was a time when the 
so-called Mamdiester school of politicians, together 
with many of their allies among the Statesmen of the 
day, could talk complacently of the final separation 
of Canada, Australasia, and South Afric*a, from a 
parent who seemed anxious to rid herself of her 
encumbrances. What is still stranger, similar ideas 
were then prevalent even among the bureaucracy of 
the Colonial Office. From tlie Autoliiography of Sir 
Henry Taylor,^ long one of the most prominent and 
influential members of that Department, it appears 
that he was strongly in favour of getting rid of the 
greater Colonies, and that Sir Frederic Kogers (now 
Lord Blachford), then the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State, wrote to him, ‘I go very far with you in the 
desire to shake oflf all responsibly governed Colonies ; 
and as to North America, I think if Ave abandon one, 
^ Vul. II. chap. 17. 
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we had better abandon all/ Nay more, we find Sir 
H. Taylor writing (in February 1864) to the Colonial 
Minister, the Duke of Newcastle ; ‘ As to our American 
possessions, I have long held, and often expressed, 
the opinion that they are a sort of damnosa hceredifus ; 
and when your Grace and the Prince of Wales were 
employing yourselves so successfully in conciliating 
the Colonists, I thought you were drawing closer ties 
which might better be slackened/ 

The time when such sentiments could be openly 
})rofessed is gone for ever. The politicians and officials 
once liostile or indifTerent to the Colonies now feel that, 
in the altered state of public opinion, they must (as 
one of the most prominent among them recently 
admitted) ‘ assume a virtue, if they have it not.’ The 
distant provinces of the British Empire are no longer 
in their struggling infancy : they have grown, and are 
still growing, in wealth and population, so fast that 
they have already left behind them, in most elements 
of material prosperity and importance, the secondary 
kingdoms of Euro})e. The rapid development of 
steam communication has brought our most remote 
provinces practically nearer to us than the Hebrides 
were a hundred years ago ; and tlie old country has 
begun to realise that distance is not disintegration, 
and that a great colonial city twelve thousand miles 
away is as much British as if it were situated in 
Yorkshire or in Midlothian. Those of us whose work 
lies in Canada or Australia are so frequently revisit- 
ing the ever- welcoming white cliffs, that we who stay 
at home readily forget the space of ocean which parts 
us from the scene of their labours ; and there is a 
general feeling of kinship and common loyalty among 
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US all, wlierever our place may be in the Empire, 
which hardly existed a generation ago. England 
has at last aw^oke to the sense of her own greatness. 

Many causes have contributed to this awakening. 
Not the least of these has been the example of our 
])()\verful neighbours in Europe, who have taught us 
tliat wdiat Ave used to undervalue is to them above all 
things to be desired. ‘ The nations of Europe,’ said 
the late Mr. W. E. Forster, in 1885, ‘begin to find 
out liow important it is for England to have great 
])ossessions in diflerent parts of the w’orld, and try to 
have their share in such possessions.’ Germany and 
France in recent years have striven at immense cost 
to establish themselves on such spots of the globe as 
still remain open to colonisation. Tongking, the New 
Hebrides, New* Guinea, East and West Africa, Mada- 
gascar, are names wdiich testify to the colonising am- 
l)itionof these ])ow’ers ; and Italy, the newest of Euro- 
])ean kingdoms, has not w^aited long before making 
an effort in the same direction. Emulation is the soul 
of enterprise, and these endeavours of foreign nations 
have keeidy aroused the pride and interest of Great 
liritain in her far-oft’ provinces. 

Even if the example of our neighbours had not 
stirred us, other reasons led towards the same happy 
result. The Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 188G, 
and the C/olonial Conference of 1887, have exercised 
a salutary influence on the public mind. Moreover, 
the statistics of recent years have proved beyond 
doubt that the maxim that ‘ trade follow^s the flag ’ 
is true ; and w e have learnt that in the fierce and 
ever-increasing competition of commerce our colonial 
kinsmen are our best customers. And if this be 
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tlioiiglit a somewhat sordid, however necessary, con- 
sideration, let us remember that our Colonies have 
shown themselves one with us not in commercial 
interests oidy, but in national spirit. They have 
heartily resjionded to the enthusiasm which the idea 
of a United Empire lias aroused in England, which is 
still to everj' colonist his ‘ home ’ ; and they showed 
their eagerness to share in the dangers as well as in 
the gloT’ies of the mother-coimtry when they sent their 
volunteers to help us in our war in the Soudan ; when 
they contributed with their customary generosity to 
the relief of Indian famines ; and responded in many 
other ways to calls for assistance, often but indistinctly 
heard across half the globe. ‘ But as relates to the 
great question of the future, it would be impossible 
to use more impressive language tlian that of Sir 
Edward Bnlwer Lytton,^ while Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in a speech worthy of himself and of the 
subject, delivered on the occasion of a celebration in 
Ijondon of the foundation of the Australian Colonies. 

“ You, gentlemen of Australia,”8aid the brilliant orator, 

“ took with you from this country no bitter or angry 
resolutions, no associations of the reigns of the Stuarts ; 
l)ut, on the contrary, you carried with you the feelings • 
of affection for a free countiy, and the tie has been all 
the stronger because it has been more gently felt. The 
time will come when these new Colonies will be creat 
States ; when they will find it easier to raise fleets and 
armies than they now find it to raise a police ; wdien 
they will have in their harbours forests of masts and 
navies of their own. It may so happen that in that 
distant day England maybe in danger, that the great 

’ Afterwards the first Lord Lytton. 
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(Ies 2 )otic and military powers of Europe may then 
rise up against the venerable mother of many free 
Commonwealths. If that day should ever arrive I 
believe that her children will not be unmindful of 
her, and that to her rescue, across the wide ocean, 
ships will come thick and fast, among which there 
will be but one cr}^ “ While Australia lasts, England 
shall not perish.” ’ * 

Lord Lytton did not live to sec the general 
awakening of the national S 2 )irit which now i)resses 
nu)re and more eagerly towards the realisation of 
some such settled scheme of unification .as is conveyed 
in the words Imj)erial Federation, — words which have 
stirred the imagination and roused the sympathies 
and enlisted the energies and thought of many of 
the leading Statesmen in all ])arts of the Empire. 
Ml'. W. E. Forster, whose closing years were much 
occupied with this great sidiject, defined this Fede- 
ration to be ‘such a union of the mother-country 
with the Colonies as will keep the British Empire one 
State in relation to other States, through the agency 
of (1) an organisation for common defence, and (2) a 
joint foreign policy.’ So the Karl of Rosebery, who 
succeeded Mr. Forster as President of the Imperial 
Federation League, said in a recent speech : ‘ The 
cause which we call Imperial Federation is worthy of 
the devotion of the individual lives of the people of 
this country. . . . Ever since I traversed those great 
regions which own the sway of the British Crown 
outside these islands, I have felt that it was a cause 
which merited all the enthusiasm and energy that 
man could give to it. It is a cause for which any 

^ Quarterly Review^ 1863, art. ‘ AuBtralian Colonies.’ 
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one might be content to live : it is a cause for which 
any one might be content to die.’ 

In one of the latest letters which Mr. Forster ever 
wrote (in August, 1885), he exhorted his friend Sir 
George Bowen to throw into the scale of Imperial 
Federation ‘ the weight of his unmatched experience 
in colonial administration.’ This prompting was 
in accordam^e with all that the veteran J’roconsul 
had felt during his long career; but coming when 
it did, almost as a voice from the grave of the 
departed Statesman, it moved him deeply. Since 
then, at many public meetings, and especially before 
the Eoyal Colonial Institute, he has set forth his 
views on the nature and limitations of the future 
Federation to which so many people, both in England 
and in the ‘ Greater Britain,’ look forward with patri- 
otic hope. This is the main reason for the present 
work. Many public men have given their opinion 
that, in view of tlie present increasing interest and ap- 
preciation of the Imperial relations of Great Britain, 
it Mmuld be useful to lay before the British people an 
outline of the work of Colonial government, illustrated 
by despatches and letters, and reaching over many 
years and a wide extent of the Empire, together with * 
a summary of the official career of one who may 
justly be regarded as the type of a Colonial Governor. 
Five of our chief Colonies have seen Sir George Bowen 
in the highest command ; for more than a quarter of 
a century he has aimed at binding our kindred across 
the seas closer to the Crown and the mother-country ; 
and the record of his official work cannot but throw 
light upon the varied phases of colonial government, 
and upon some of the problems which stiU await 
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complete solution. Above all, this book will have 
achieved its chief object if it helps to promote the 
movement towards Imperial Federation. The diffi- 
culties which surround this grandest of Colonial pro- 
blems are manifold : but assuredly they ought not to 
be beyond the powers of British statesmanship. ' 

In the pregnant words of Adam Smith : ‘ There 
is not the least probability that the British constitu- 
tion would be hurt by the union of Great Britain 
with her Colonies. That constitution, on the con- 
trary, would be completed by it, and seems to be 
imperfect without it. The Assembly which delibe- 
rates and decides concerning the affairs of every part 
of the Empire ought certainly to have represen- 
tatives from every part of it. That this union, 
however, could be easily effectuated, or that diffi- 
culties, and great difficulties, might not occur in the 
execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard of 
none, however, which appear unsurmountable. The 
principal, perhaps, arise, not from the nature of 
things, but from the prejudices and opinions of the 
people both on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic.’ ® 

In the same spirit. Professor Seeley observes : 

‘ The old colonial system is gone. But in place of it 
no clear and reasoned system has been adopted. 
The wrong theory is given up, but what is the right 
theory ? There is only one alternative. As the 
Colonies are not, in the old phrase, possessions of 

’ The question of Imperial Federation, and of the relations of the 
mother-country and the ‘ Greater Britain,’ are ably discussed in Mr. 
Froude’s Oceana j chap. 21. 

* Wealth of Nations, Book IV. chsLi}. 7. 
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England, they must be a part of England ; and we 
must adopt this view in earnest. We must cease 
altogether to say that England is an island off the 
north-western coast of Europe, that it has an area of 
120,000 square miles, and a population of thirty odd 
millions. We must cease to think that emigrants, 
when they go to the Colonies, leave England, or are 
lost to England. We must cease to think that the 
history of England is the history of the Parliament 
that sits at Westminster, and that affairs which are 
not discussed there cannot belong to English history. 
When we have accustomed ourselves to contemplate 
the whole Empire together, and to call it aU England, 
we shall see that here, too, is a United States. Here, 
too, is a great homt)geneous people, one in blood, 
language, religion, and laws, but dispersed over a 
boundless space. We shall see that, though it is 
held together by strong moral ties, it has little that 
can be called a constitution, no system that seems 
capable of resisting any severe shoc;k. Put if we 
are disposed to doubt whether any system can be 
devised capable of holding together communities so 
distant from each other, theii is the time to recollect 
the histoi'y of the United States of America. For • 
they have such a system. They have solved this 
problem. They have shown that, in the present age 
of the world, political unions may exist on a vaster 
scale than was possible in former times. No doubt 
our problem has difficulties of its own, immense 
difficulties. But the greatest of these difficulties is 
one that we make ourselves. It is the false precon- 
ception which we bring to the question, that the 
problem is insoluble, that no such thing ever was 
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(lone, or ever will be done ; it is our niisinterpre- 
latioii of the American Eevolution. From tliat 
Revolution we infer that all distant Colonies, sooner 
or later, secede from the mother-country. We 
ought to infer only that they secede when they are 
held under the old colonial system.’ ^ 

‘Those persons,’ said Sir George Bowen, in his 
address at the Royal Colonial Institute in 1886,'^ ‘ who 
still insist that the Federation of the British Empire 
is impossible, even hereafter and in the fulness of 
time, would do well to ponder on the striking prece- 
dents of Germany and America. The federal Con- 
stitution of the United States was long despf^ired of 
by its strongest advocates, and was not carried until 
1 789, thirteen years after the Declaration of Inde- 
j)endence in k77G. Again, ten short 3 'ears before 
tlie proclamation, in 1871, of the federal Empire 
of Germany, before the victory of Sadowa and 
the capitulation of Sedan — that Empire whitih now 
tlirows its gigantic shadow across Europe was gene- 
lally regarded as a dream of a few patriotic enthu- 
siasts. Finally, thousands of those who recenth^ 
witnessed the opening by the Queen-Empress of the 
Imperial Exhibition (as it may justly be called), 
which owes so much to the Prince of Wales, the 
President of this Institute, hoped and prayed that 
this grand national spectacle may prove a fore- 
shadowing of permanent union and of future Im- 
perial Federation. Thus we should be brought 
nearer to the prophetic vision of Burke, when “ the 

’ Expanaioji of England, p. 158. 

^ Republished in a panij»hlet form by Messrs. Kcgan Paul, Trench, 

& Co., Second Edition, 1889. 
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spirit of the English Constitution, infused through 
the mighty mass, shall pervade, vivify, unite, and 
invigorate every part of the Empire.” ’ ^ 

A preliminary glance at the sphere in which the 
work of Sir George Bowen has been carried on will 
help towards the realisation of what is meant by ‘ the 
Greater Britain.’ The Ionian Isles, Queensland, New 
Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius, Hoiig Kong, Malta — the 
varied scenes of his public life — comprise a large poi- 
tion of our Colonial Empire, and severally illustrate 
many of the salient points of our Imperial rule. Corfu 
and Malta, of which the former marked the commence- 
ment of his career of colonial administration thirty- 
five years ago, while the latter was but last year 
( 1888 ) the theatre of his latest appearance in that 
field — are both striking landmarks- in England’s 
route to India, China, and Australia by way of the 
Mediterranean. Mauritius, which Thiers called tlie 
‘ Malta of the Indian Ocean,’ is an essential link in 
our alternative chain of communications with our 
Eastern dominions by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Queensland, the latest formed, and Victoria, 
long the most wealthy and prosperous of the Austra- 
lian provinces, afford typical illustrations of the enor- • 
mous extent, of the rapid progress, and of the consti- 
tutional system of government on the parent model, 
which characterise the British Empire in Australia. 
In New Zealand we see the ‘ Great Britain of the 
South ’ ; but with glaciers and snowy peaks resem- 
bling those of Switzerland ; with geysers and hot 

' C/. Virgil, VI. 726. 

Spirilus intu8 alit, toiamque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat inolcviy et magno sc corporc niiscct. 
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lakes worthy of Iceland ; and with arms of the 
sea winding among lofty mountains and precipices, 
surpassing the ^ords of Norway. And here we are 
brought into contact with the Maoris, the noblest 
race of savages that has ever been absorbed by 
civilisation. Finally, Hong Kong, at once a great 
emporium of trade and a commanding naval and 
military station, brings more especially into promi- 
nence one of the principal factors in our national 
greatness, the commercial as distiiu^t from the Impe- 
rial and Colonial element in the British Empire. As 
our main stronghold in a quarter of the globe wliiffh 
contains one-fourth of the entire human race, but 
which long resisted all intercourse with the western 
world, and as the channel through which passes the 
vast trade ofr tlie teeming millions of China and 
Japan, the Crown Colony of Hong Kong illustrates, 
l)erhaps to a fuller degree than any other British de- 
pendency, the commercial instinct which has so power- 
fully pervaded and strengthened the expansion of 
England. 

Thus it will be seen at the outset that a comprehen- 
sive view of those portions of the Queen’s dominions 
with which Sir George Bowen has been officially con- 
nected tends to bring before the mind many of the 
most important considerations and problems affecting 
the past and future history and progress of the British 
Empire. Before, however, entering upon the detailed 
record of his administration of these varied seats of 
colonising and commercial enterprise, it may be useful 
to set down the chief incidents of his life in brief 
outline. 
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CIIAlTElt II. 

Sin o. nowEN’s eakia' ye.ars — oxFonn— the Ionian iseands 

— I'UHIilOATIONS ON GREF.CE, ETO. — TKAVEL8 IN KASTEKN 
EUROPE— VIENNA IN 1848 — WAR IN HUNGARY— LORD STRAT- 
FORD DE REDCLIFFE— APPOINTED SECRETARY OF GOVERNMENT 
AT CORFU — MARRIAGE — LORD PALMERSTON AND MODERN 
GREEK — MR. DISRAELI ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. 

George Ferguson Bowen% though descended from 
an old Pembrokeshire family (Ap-Oweu), was born in 
Ireland in 1821. He is the eldest son o*‘ the late liev’. 
Edward Bowen, rector of Taughboyne in Donegal, 
and is brother of the present Dean of liaphoe. He is 
wont to state that the earliest public event which he 
remembers was the battle of Navarino in 1827, wdiich 
led to the independence of Greece, and to ascribe 
partly to that fact his activ^e sympathy tliroughout life 
with the progress and welfare of the modern Greeks. 

His education w'as the good old-fashioned training 
of an English public school and university — Charter- 
house, and Trinity College, Oxford, where he gained 
an open scholarship in 1840, at the side of the late 
lit. Hon. Montague Bernard, of the present Bishop 
(Jones) of St. David’s, and of Henry Coleridge, 
brother of the Chief Justice. During his career at 
the university he formed many life-long friendships. 
Like many other men wdio have won success in after 
life, he was a prominent member of the Union, and 
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he enjoyed the rare distiiielion of having been twice 
elected President of that society. Ilis long vacation.s 
were generally spent abroad. As a child he had liv(‘d 
with his family for two years in the south of France ; 
and this experience, matured by later rambles in 
Brittany, Germany, Italy, and tSicily, exj)lains his 
lluency in Furopean languages. In 1844 he took 
his degree in the first class in classical honours, 
having with him in the same class the present Deans 
of Westminster (Bradley) and Wells (Plumptre); and 
in the same year he was elected to an open Fellow- 
shi]) at Brasenose College. The political activity of 
his after life has not obliterated the stamp of his ohl 
( txford days. Classical studies have always retained 
foi' him their early charm, and have been his solace 
amid oflicial ciyes. Nor is it unreasonable to presume 
that .sympathy with the history of the Greeks, the chief 
colonisers of the ancient world, and of the Pomans, 
the first practical (ixponents of imperial rule — ever 
mindful of the stimulating counsels of Anchises 

Tu rcgcrc wiperio pojnilos, liomane, memento ; 

lice tibierunt artes, pacisciuc imponere mnrem, 

Parccre subjeetis, cl debcllare siqierlm , — * 

I may have contributed to his appreciation of the dig- 
nity of Colonial and Imperial administration. 'J'he 
first Lord Lytton once wrote to him : ‘ It requiri's a 
Scholar as well as a Statesman fully to appreciate 
what Bacon calls “ the heroic work of Colonisation.” ’ 
I’he same remark might be (‘xtended to the apprecia- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s maxim that the British 
Empire should be founded on the principles alike of 
lmj>eriiim and Libertas ; — that is, Imperial control in 

’ ACn. VI. 851-3. 
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matters of Imperial concern, and local self-government 
in matters of local concern. 

After taking his degree, Sir G. Bowen became a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, but he never practised at 
the Bar ; his tastes and special capabilities lay else- 
where. In 1847 he was offered a post congenial to his 
Oxford training, the task of reorganising, as President, 
the Ionian University, which had been founded at 
Corfu in 1820 by an eminent scholar and philhellene, 
Frederick North, Earl of Guilford, as the chief centre 
of education for regenerate Greece. In congratulating 
him on this appointment, Dr. Liddell, the present 
Dean of Christ Churcli, wrote : ‘ for an Englishman to 
preside over the destinies of a Greek University is 
indeed a picture in the words of ACsehylus * ‘ of great 
and hyperborean felicity.’ The manner in which he 
performed his duties at Corfu on this temporary 
mission gained him the approval of the English 
Government and the thanks of the Ionian Senate. 
During his residence there he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of both the Italian and modern Greek 
languages, and made himself acquainted with Greece 
and the Greek provinces of Turkey, through which 
he made two extensive tours on horseback. The , 
knowledge which he thus acquired of these regions 
and their various peoples was embodied in a practical 
form in the ‘ Handbook for Greece ’ which he con- 
tributed to Mr. Murray’s series; and which, like Ford’s 
‘ Handbook for Spain,’ was intended for readers at 
home as well as for travellers abroad. Prefixed to 
this volume are several essays on Greek archteology, 
the Greek Church, and the history and language of 

* iEschylnp, Chocjili. 873. 
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modern Greece. Another result of his (luasi -Greek 
residence was his ‘ Ithaca in 1850,’ which Inas been 
recognised by Mr. Gladstone and other Homeric 
sclrolars as a conclusive identification of that island 
with the island of Odysseus; while his ‘Mount Athos, 
Tliessaly, and Ejurus,’ was a graphic journal of a ride, 
in 184!), from Constantinople to Corfu across the 
])rincipal provinces of European Tin'ke}', including 
a visit to the celebrated monastic c:ommunities of 
Blount Athos, and Meleora, and to many ])arts of 
Albania, of which it was truly said by Gibbon, ‘ a 
country within sight of Italy is less known than the 
interior of America.’ ‘ 

Several articles on these countries in the chief 
])eriodicals of the day were contributed by Sir George 
Bowen ; and, af» a later period, after a visit to the 
Prince of Montenegro, he wrote an article for tlie 
‘Edinburgh Keview’ (April 1851)) which first drew 
general attention in England to the peculiar position 
of tluit j)rincij)ality, which has maintained its ind(!pen- 
dence for more than four centuries against the Turks, 

‘ rising, like Ararat,' above the ovei'whelming Hood of 
Mohammedan conquest.’ 

In 1848 occurred one of the most remarkable 
incidents of his life. Having suffered severely from 
Greek fever,® he was sent, on medical advice, for 

^ Tliis book was favourably noticed in the Edinburgh llevicw 
for January, 1855. 

~ It is curious that Sir G. Bowen has ascended the throe famous 
classical mountains of il^tna, Olympus, and l^arnassus ; and that tho 
man wlio went up ^Etnawith him, a Polish Coimt, was afterwards hanged 
by the Russians for treason ; the man who went up Olympus with him, 
an English colonel, afterwards died of fever ; and that he himscdf barely 
escaped the same fate after going up Parnassus. lie attributed his 
recovery to tlie friendly care of Sir Edmund (afterwards the iirst Lord) 

VOL. I. C 
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change of air to Austria; ami in OcU)ber 1848 lie 
witnessed the celebrated insurrection in Vienna and 
its capture by the Imperial troops under Prince Win- 
dischgriitz, and Baron Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, 
who led to the rescue of the House of Hapsburg 
his wild levies fi'om the Debatable Land between 
Christ (‘iidom and Islam. They were looked upon in 
\benna much as the Scotch Highlanders who followed 
Prince C4iarles Edward in 1745 were regarded in 
England. Sir (t. Bowen’s narrative of the events of 
whicli he was an eye-witness Avas contained in a letter 
1o the Principal of Bi’asenose, who communicated it 
to the ‘ Times,' wherein it was published, with the 
editorial comment ‘ admirably graphic.’ Extracis 
from it were reprinted in the ‘Annual Begister’ for 
1848, and a few jiassages may here b;i (pioted. 

‘ The Jiigerzeile, the beautiful street leading to the 
I'rater, had been the scene of the hardest fighting of 
all, as it had been fortified bv the insurgents with a 
succession of barricades, built up to the fii'st-lloor 
windows in a lialf-inoon shape, with regular enibra- 

Lyons, then British Minister at Athens, 'with ’’whom he ever afterwards 
maintained a cordial friendship, A striking incident of the Crimean 
War was related to him by Lord Lyons when ho visited Corfu in 
185B in command of tlie Mediterranean Fleet. He had alw'ays advo- 
cated a prom])t attack instead of a regular siege of Sebastopol after 
the battle of the Alma. In confinnation of this policy, he recited a 
conversation with an old friend, a Kussian Admiral, who described 
in graphic language how the chief Kussian Commanders had stood 
watching the advance of the Allies from Balaklava, and expecting an 
immediate occupation of the town, which was then almost wKolly 
unfortified on the south side ; when suddenly the enemy was seen to 
halt and to begin his trenches and parallels instead of marching 
directly to the assault. Then Todleben threw his cap into the air, ex- 
claiming, ‘ l^om soinmes sauvis ! We are to have a regular siege. I 
will raise defences that will be hard to take.’ And how be did it 
the history of that weary siege forcibly attests. 
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sures, and planted with cannon. This street was 
strewn with the dead bodies of men and horses ; but 
they and the pools of blood all about did not strike 
us so much as the horrid smell of roast flesh, aris- 
ing from the half-burnt bodies of insurgents killed in 
the houses fired by Congreve rockets, which we saw 
used by the Impeilal ti-oops witli terrilde effect. Half 
of the liouses in this sul)urb were tlius burnt down, 
while tlve other Iialf Avere mostly riddled Avilli shot 
and sliell. On every side we could see Aveeping wives, 
sisters, and daughters picking literally piecemeal out 
of the ruins the mutilated bodies of their relatives. 

"On Sunday (‘Veiling, the 29th Oc^tober, the city, 
dreading a lK)mbar(lni(*nt from th(‘ Impei*ial bat teries, 
agreed to suri’cnder ; but tlie capitulation Avas vio- 
lated, wluui, citrly the next morning, the approadi 
of the revolted Ilnngarians to raise the si(‘ge was 
signall(‘d from the tovvei* of Stephen’s (*at]i(‘dral. 
Tlien came the real crisis. Most of the Imperial 
tro()|)S and gnnswei*e removed from the Ijeojioldstadt 
to meet the Hungarian enemy in the rear ; while 
the remainder s(‘t to Avork to liarricade the liridtm 
Avhich connects the suburb with the city, so as to 
• prevent a sortie. Tliere was a steady fii’e from tlie 
ramparts ; and I, for the first tini(‘, literally tasted 
blood, which Avas dashed over my lace and clothes 
when a round shot carried off the head of an artillery- 
man by my side. . . . Meanwliile the roar of cannon 
and the rattle of musketry in our rear told us tliat 
the Hungarians had joined battle to raise the siege; 
while in our front, frcmi the ramparts and the roofs 
of the houses and (diurches, the insui-gents were firing 
signal guns and waving flags to cheer them on. . It 
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was a (lark, lowering autumn day, and all felt tliat 
there were trembling in the balance not only the fate 
of the grand old Austrian Empire, An Siegen mid 
an Ehren reich^ the monarchy of Cliarles V. and of 
Maria Tlieresa, and long the bulwark of Christendom 
against tlie Turks — ^Ijut Avilh it the peace and safety 
of Europe. High above the roar of l)attle and tlie 
sliouts of the (‘ombatants swung the solemn peal of 
the great bell of St. Stephen’s, never before tolled 
(^xcept at the death of an Emperor, but Avhich now 
seemed, when rung as a tocsin l)y the insurgents, to 
loll the knell of tlie Empii*e. . . . 

‘ At length tlu^ firing behind us gradually slac'kened 
and then died away; and towards sunset the yic- 
torious Imperialists marched back from the field of 
battle, ha\'ing utterly routed the Hungarians and 
driven three thousand of them into the Danulie, which 
will roll their liodies doAvn to Pesth — fearful tidings 
of their defeat. You may fancy Avhat cheers now 
arose from the Imperialists, and what j ells of di*- 
spair l‘rom the insurgents, whose offers of a con- 
ditional surrender were scornfully rejected. 

‘All that night and the ensuing morning were 
devoted to the rest of the trcxips, wearied l)y the * 
incessant lighting of the last week. Put in the after- 
noon a fierce bombardment began from the batteries 
opposite the Burg Thor; and as it grew dark, Jellachich 
forced his way over the ramparts, his soldiers arriv- 
ing in time to save the priceless treasures of art and 
science in the Imperial Palace, to Avhich the rebels 
had set fire in their baffled rage and spite. ... On 

* ‘ Rich in victories and honours * : bo Austria is described in Arndt’s 
famous national son", TVas ist den Detiischcu Vatcrland f 
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iliat dreadful iiiglit of October 31st I saw Jellacliicli, 
a tall a]id niaguificeiitdookiiig man, by the blaze of 
tlie burning liouses and tlie Hashing of a luindred 
cannon, lead liis wild Croats to tlie storm, liis white 
l)lume sliining, like Henry IV’s at Ivry, as tlie pole- 
si ar of the wliole army. lie seems to be one of 
(hose remarkable men who are raised up from time 
lo lime to sway the destinies of nations.’^ 

llai-dly less iiuj)ivssive was 8ir O. J?ow(*ns journey 
across Hungary in 1841), at tlie great crisis in the 
history of Hastern Kuro|)e wluai tliat country was re- 
con(|iier(‘d liy the Austrian and Kussian anni(‘S after 
a rt‘sistaiK‘e of nearly two years. He witnessed the 
si(‘ge of Coniorn (then held by tlie Magyars under 
Klapka), and not(^d the strange variety of tongues 
s])oken by thc^ composite Austrian army; for the 
military orders of the day were j)rinted in some 
twdve languages and dialects of languages — (Tcrman, 
Italian, Hungarian, lioumanian, Tolish, Holiemian, 
Croatian, Dalmatian, Servian, &c. From Buda-resth 
he proceeded down the Danube to Constantinople. 
At Vidiii he found Kossuth and the otluu* chi(‘f 

’ When Sir G. Bowen apfain visited Vienna, forty years lator, in 
• May 1888, lie accom])aniod the Enj,dish Ambassador to tho ^rajid 
inaugural coremony of tlic inonniricnt of Maria Thoresa, croctod in 
front of the Balace Gate (Burg Thor), near the very spot whoro, in 1848, 
Jio had seen planted tho Imperial batteries for the bombardment of the 
insurgent city. A generation had passed away, and in that vast and 
glittering assenihlage where the Enij)eror and J^lmpress stood encircled 
by all that is fair and noble in Vienna, it seemed that there were few but 
he who could explain the traces of the cannon-balls still visible on the 
huge blocks of stone which form the Burg Thor. Here too Sir G. 
Bowen renewed his old ac(]naintancc with Dr. Smolka, still IVesiderit, 
as he had been in 1848, of the Austrian Chamber of Deputies. Tho 
cordial greeting of these two survivors of a social and political state of 
adairs which had well-nigh di.sappcared, was noticed with interest in 
the Press of Vienna. 
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Ilungariaii leaders, who had fled into Turkey after 
the close of the war i]i Hiingaiy. The Austrians 
and Kussians demanded their extradition, to whidi 
the Turks might have yielded had it not been 
for the energetic interposition of Sir Stratford Can- 
ning (afterwards Ixjrd Sti-atford de liedclilh*), then 
the liritisli Am])assador at the Porte. Hearing that 
there was an Ejiglishman on l>oard the steamer, 
several of the refugees at Vidin came off with their 
wives and daughters, and ijuplored him to take (charge 
of a letter for the Ambassador, for, tliey jdeaded, it 
was a matt(a‘ of life or death. He consented, at some 
personal risk, to take cliarge of this letter, and de- 
livered it to the Ambassador, whose guest he became 
at his summer residence at Tliera])ia on the Bosjdiorus. 
The result of Sir Stratford’s actioiitis well known. 
Aided l)y the Fren(*h Ambassador, lie saved the 
refugees, with vast and far-reaching consequences to 
the eastern world. ^ 

111 1854 Sir George Bowen received liis first 
political appointment. He was recommended to the 
Queen by the Earl of Aberdeen, then Prime Minister, 
and the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State 
ibr the Colonies, for the post, especially important at 
that crisis, of Chief Secretary of (TO\Trnment (under 
the Lord High Commissioner) in the Ionian Islands, 
which were then under the British protectorate. His 
appointment shortly preceded the outbreak of the 
Crimean War in 1854; and during that struggle 
Corfu became the chief point d'appui and 
d'armes of England in the Levant. The normal 
difficulties of the protectorate of the Ionian Islands 

* See S. Lane-Poole, Life of Siratford Canning ^ Vol. II., chap. 22, 
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conferred on the English Sovereign by the European 
Treaties of 1815, — always ‘ a tough and unprofitable 
job ’ (as the Duke of Wellington foretold it would 
prove), — were greatly increased by the excitement 
(•aused throughout the Greek nation by the wai' 
undertaken by England and Fj’ance in defence of 
its hereditary foes, the Turks, and against its co- 
religionists and hereditary friends, the Kussians. 
The strong feeling in favour of national union was 
further {)romoted in Greect; by tlie similar feeling 
prevalent in Italy, Germany, and elsewhere. All fair- 
minded lonians admitted that their Etmlish novern- 
iiieiU was a just and eflinient rul(% and had coidem'd 
many inatei*ial and social beiicQts on tlieii* country. 
.But they prclciTed the cliance of being even less well 
governed by t|feir own couiitrynien to any rule what- 
soever by foreigners. The lonians ai’gued somewhat 
in this fashion: ‘We are thankful to England for 
undei-taking our protection at a period wdien with- 
out such protection we shovdd have fallen under tlie 
dominion of the Turks. But now that England has 
herself powerfully assisted, by her cannon at Pylos 
(Navarino) and by her influence in the councils of 
Europe, to create an independent Kingdom of (Ireece, 
we pray that we may be permitted to throw in our 
lot with our countrymen.’ 

This was practically the ])urport of the Address 
to the Queen unanimously adopted by the Ionian 
I*arliament in 1808, when Mr. Gladstone was sent 
out as ‘IjOi-d High Commissioner Extraordinary,’ 
to inquire and report on this complicated ({uestion. 
Sir George Bowen stroijgly advocated, in official 
reports and otherwise, that (if possible, and con- 
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sisteiit with the faith of treaties), tlie jjroper course 
for England to pursue would be to give up to the 
Kingdom of Greece the southern Ionian Islands 
(Cephalonia, Ithaca, Leucadia, Zante, and Cerigo) 
which lay along the coasts of that kingdom, and 
wliere the population and tlieir sympathies were 
]:)urely Hellenic ; and to incoi-porate with the Britisli 
Empire (like Malta and Gibraltar), Corfu, with, of 
course, its tiny satellite Paxo, which lay off the coast 
of the Turkish province of Albania, and where all the 
upper classes and a considerable part of the general 
population were Italian rather than Hellenic in lan- 
guage, feeling, and customs. Moi'cover, large sums 
of money had been s])ent on the fortifications of 
(brfu, whereas there were practically no strongholds 
in the southern islands. Again, he yrged an argu- 
ment which, in the light of later ev(‘nts, is a jiroof 
of ])olitical foresight. He showed that Corfu had 
jdways been of sii])reme importance, both in ancient 
and modern times, as a commanding iiaval and mili- 
tary station, controlling the entrance to the Adriatic- 
Sea. Corfu, the Corcyra of old, in the most brilliant 
])(u-iod of Gi^eek histoiy was the greatest naval power 
in Western Greece, and the natural base of operations . 
between Athens and the Greek cohmies in Italy and 
f^icily. Here assembled the famous exj)editioii of 
Athens and her allies against Syracuse, which was 
the turning point of the Pelo])onnesian War. Here 
was the rendezvous of the fleets of Augustus befoi-e 
the battle of Actium, and of Don John of Austria before 
the battle of ]A‘])anto — two of the most de(*isive 
battles of the Avorld. So, in Ponian times, Corcyra 
became the chief connecting link, with its opj)osile and 
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iieiglil)Oiiriiig port of Bnindiisium (liriiulisi) between 
Itniy and Greece, tlie West and the East. In ISolb 
and for many years afterwards, Marseilles was the 
])oint of departure and arrival for mails and passengers 
to the I'last ; the Suez Canal had not l)een com])leted ; 
and I’ailways did not exist in Southern Italy. But Sir 
G. Bowen foretold that the time would come when the 
overland route to Egy])t and the East would resume its 
ancient channel by Bilndisi, and that then the posses- 
sion by Eiigland ol‘ the beautifnl and historic island of 
CoiTii would mv:u\ the practical conli’ol of tliat route. 
'Jbe im])ortanct* of such a. position to England lu^eds 
no d(unonstration. Tlie ultimate r(*sult of Mr. Glad- 
stone's mission, liowever, was the sui'JHaider of Coilh, 
toitelher with the southern Ionian Islands, to Greece 
in 18(i4. Doidktless there wei*e grave diplomatic difli- 
cnlties, arising from th(‘ jealousy of the other great 
Bowers, which obstructed the coui'sc^ ])ref(*rable for the 
intei'ests of England.* 

Wliile Secretary of Government in the Ionian 
Islands, Sir George Bowen married the Count(*ss 
Iliamantina Itoma, daughter of llis Highness Coinit 
Candiauo lloma, G.C.M.G., rr(‘sident of the Ionian 
Senate-— a nobleman of an ancient Venc^tian family, 
])ossessed of large estal es in the island of Zante. Lady 
Bowen's name is a ^ houseliold word’ in the CV)loni(*s 
which her husband has ruled, and is held in <n*ate- 
ful remembrance in consecjiience of lier exertions in 
sup])ort of charitable institutions, and of the grace 

' Moreover, much ditliciiU/y was created by the premature publica- 
tion in a London jourjial of a copy (purloined from the Colonial Ofiice) 
ol a desi)atch from tlie Lord Hi"h Commissioner (Sir John Younf]', 
afterwards Lord Lisj^ar), in which tlie above-mentioned views were 
advocated. 
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with which she presided over the constant hospitalities 
of the Government Houses. 

During his wedding tour in England, Sir George 
wrote as follows : 

To a political Friend. 

London : July, 1856. 

The most interesting event of my brief stay in 
London was the interview to wliich I was invited by 
the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston. As I liad 
travelled so much in Greece and in the Greek pro- 
vinces of Turkey, and as my official position in the 
Ionian Isles has given me peculiar ojiportnnities of 
observation, I was enabled to answer fully the acute 
(piestioiis put to me by him concerning Greek and 
Turkish affairs. He referred also to the famous 
Pacifico case, concerning which his policy and action 
were so powerfully attacked in Parliament in 1850, 
and were regarded unfavourably by many even of his 
political adherents. In his earlier career, when con- 
nected with Canning, the constant friend of Greece, 
he seemed inclined to Philhellenic views ; but he has 
now been long ill-disposed towards the Greeks, and' 
determined, from policy rather than from personal 
feeling, and from hostility to Kussia rather than from 
friendship for Turkey, to support the Turks. I do 
not think it right to place on record, even in a private 
letter, the details of our conversation on political 
subjects ; but there can be no reason why I should 
not tell you that, after he had finished picking my 
brains on Greek politics, he turned the conversation 
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to questions of Greek scliolarsliip. He remarked, 
very truly, on tlie many points of similarity between 
the ancient and the modern Greeks ; but did not go 
so far as the French Consul at Athens, who assured 
Lord Byron in 1810, that ‘ the Greeks are tlie same 
canaille as in the days of Themistocles ! ’ He was 
also fiir in advance of most English scliolars of the 
2 Ji*os(*nt day in agreeing with me that tlie modern 
Gr(‘ek language is pra(*.tically the same with the 
ancient language, and not a different language, as 
Italian differs from Latin. 

I pointed out, moreover, that it can be proved 
by many arguments, that the ancient Greeks must 
have pronounced the vowels and diphthongs in the 
same way as the moderns ; and that the only real 
difficulty is res])ecting the accents, for modern Greeks 
])ronounce according to accent and not according 
to quantity. But then, as a Greek scholar once re- 
marked to me, ‘the accents were first invented in 
the decline of the language, and must have been 
invented to preserve the right pronunciation. Eng- 
lishmen talk as if they were invented only to puzzle 
English schoolboys ! ’ Lord Palmerston related to 
me, with much glee, the controversy which had arisen 
about the proper pronunciation of the name of his 
mare Ilione, well known on the English turf. He him- 
self pronounced it in the Greek way, Ilicine, whereas 
large bets had been laid that it should be pronounced 
Ilione, and an amusing ballad had been written on the 
subject by, of all people, a Scotch judge (I^ord Neave). 
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I observed tliat we must necessarily pronounce either 
by quantity or by accent ; so lUone, on English princi- 
ples, must be wrong : we must say either Ilionc accord- 
ing to quantity, or Ilicine according to accent. In reply 
to other queries, I explained that the modern Greeks 
pronounc(! i, «, oi, v, vi, all like the Italian i, and that 
consequently Tj/xeis, we, and u/teis, you, are pronounced 
identically. ‘ Ah ! they confound we and you, do 
they ? ’ said Lord ralmerston ; ‘ I fear that is not the 
only way in which modern Greeks confound memii 
and tuum ! ’ 

I think this is as good a mot as even the best 
ol‘ those ascribed to Lord ralmerston ; as, for instance, 
when he advocated granting permission to marry a 
decreased wife’s sister on the ground that ‘a man might 
(lius have two wives and only one mother-in-law’ ; or 
wlien he. defended putting some pictures in the base- 
ment. story, or cellars, of the National Galler}", t)ii the 
princi})le that ars est celare artem. 

I may here mention that, in discussing the ques- 
tion of Greek promuK.dation with llisliop Wilber- 
force, he told me that he recently had as a candidate 
at one of his ordinations, Mr. M., the son of an English 
merchant settled in Greece. ‘I examined him my- 
self,’ said the Bishop, ‘ in the Greek Testament, when 
he used what to me was an unknown pronunciation. 
“ Oh ! Mr. M.,” I cried, “ where did you learn 
Greek?” Athem, my lord,” faltered out the 

trembling candidate.’ 

For other information about the modern Greek 
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language, I would refer you to my remai’ks on that 
subject in the introduction to the ‘Handbook for 
Greece.’ It will be seen that the English mode of pro- 
nouncing Greek was invented by Erasmus early in the 
sixteenth century, and as a badge of Protestantism ; 
for our Universities were then divided into parties call- 
ing themselves Greeks and Trojam — i.e. Catholics and 
Protestants respectively. Since that time, says honest 
old Fuller, ‘We English speak Greek, and nnderstand 
each other, which nobody else in the woild can.’ 

Difiering widely as I do fiom much of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy, my practical acquaintance with 
the Levant enables me to agree with Mr. Disraeli, 
who remarks in ‘ Tancred,’ ' that ‘ whatever diherencc! 
of o 2 )inion may exist as to the i)olicy pursued by the 
Foreign Minister of England with respect to the 
settlement of the Turkish Empire in 1840-1, none 
can be permitted, by those at least competent to 
decide upon such questions, as to the ability with 
which that policy was accomplished.’ 'J’he 2 )olicy of 
1840-1 sounded the key-note, of Lord Palmerston’s 
subsequent jiolicy in the Levant. 

A propos of ‘Tancred,’ I may mention that 
Disraeli considered that book to contain the best 
record of his views on the Eastern questions therein 
discussed ; for when a political friend of mine, and 
snpj)orter of his, asked him some question on the 
subject, he replied, ‘ You should read what I say in 
“ Tancred ” on that jjoint.’ 

^ Jiook III. cliap. (j. 
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CHArTER III. 

PROMOTION TO G.C.M.G. — TO QUEENSLAND— TO NEW ZEALAND — 
TO VICTORIA — ON LEAVE IN ITALY— KING VICTOR EMMANUEL 
— PIUS IX. — GARIBALDI — KING HUMBERT — LEO XIII.— THE 
VATICAN AND IRELAND— ITALIAN POLITICS. 

In recognition of his services in the Ionian Islands, 
Sir Geoi'ge Eowen, who had in 1856 been created a 
K.O.M.G., was appointed on the recommendation of 
the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, to be the first Governor of the new 
Colony of Queensland in Australia. We shall show 
in subsequent chapters how he helped to raise that 
country from small beginnings to a noble grow^tli. 
In 1860 the Queen promoted him to the Grand Cross 
of St. Michael and St. George in token of aiiproval 
of the manner in which he had organised the new 
Colony ; and he enjoyed the rare honour of having 
the usual term of a Governor’s office (six years) 
extended to eight years. At the close of 1867, on 
the recommendation of the Colonial Minister (the 
late Duke of Buckingham), he was promoted from 
Queensland to New Zealand, then the most difficult 
of our Colonial Governments ; where the Maori War, 
which had virtually lasted for ten years (1860-1870), 
was brought to a c-lose under his ausiiices, and a 
durable peace was established between the contend- 
ing races. From 1873 to 1879 he was Governor of 
Yictoria, long the most energetic, populous, and pro- 
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gressive of the Australian Colonies, which passed 
safely during his administration through a very severe 
political crisis and parliamentary deadlock, caused 
by a prolonged dispute between the two Houses of 
the Legislature. 

As the Secretary of State, Lord Knutsford, 
observed in Parliament in 1887, Sir George Bowen 
Avas absent on leaA’e for only eighteen montlis in the 
aggregate during the first twenty-nine years of his 
service alu’oad. He left Corfu for six months in 1850, 
on his marriage tour, and he took a year’s leave from 
^'ictoria in 1875, when his presence in England was 
required on urgent private affairs after a continued 
al)sence t)f sixteen j’ears. On his way honn; from Mel- 
bourne, in 1875, he spent ten days with the Governor 
of Hombay (Siri’liilip Wodeliouse), visiting Poona, the 
Caves of Elepliant a, Ac., and then proceeded to Eng- 
land by Brindisi and Home. In the Italian ca])ital he 
was received cordially by Victor Emmanuel and by the 
])resent King and Queen, then Prince and Princess of 
Piedmont, in consequence of his having entertained 
at Melbourne the Duke of Genoa (Primie Tliomas of 
Savoy, the nejihew of tlu‘ King, and l)rotlier of the 
• IVincess Margaret), when in 1873 he visited Australia 
as an officer of the Italian frigate ‘ Gai ibaldi.’ ^ 

’ When Sir G. Bowen visited Spezzia, in the sprint of 1887, the 
Duke of Genoa was there in command of an Italian ironclad, and 
showed him much courtesy and hospitality. He also telegraphed to 
liis Duchess (a Bavarian princess) to invite his friend to dinner at 
Turin when he passed through that city on his return to England. 
Tlie Palace of the Duke of Genoa and the Oiiera House occupy opposite 
sides of the Koyal Palace, untenanied since the King and Queen have 
resided at Rome, but famous for its armoury, probably the finest in 
Europe after that at Madrid. After dinner the Duchess invited 8ir 
George to accompiuiy her to the opera in a very striking procession, 
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One of Sir George’s interviews witli Victor 
Emmanuel was characteristic of the Re Galantuomo, 
At 8 A.M. he found the King dressed in a shooting- 
jacket in liis rouglily furnished room on the ground 
floor of tlie Quirinal. After his usual bluff and 
liearty greeting, he made him sit down beside him on 
two common wooden chairs — which, with a plain tal)le 
and two benches for the Ministers wdien they attend the 
CoLincil, formed the only furniture. The conversation 
that ensued was carried on in Italian, and was very 
frank and friendly. Ilis Majesty remarked that he had 
followed the example of the Queen of England with 
regard to her son (the Duke of Edinburgh) in putting 
Ills nephew the Duke of Genoa into the Eoyal Navy, 
which he hoped would soon revive the old mari- 
time glory of Italy. He added that ke was entirely 
satisfied with botli his army and navy ; that he was 
aware that some foreigners were of oi)inion that both 
those forctes were maintained on too large and ex- 
})ensive a scale for tlie revenue of the new Kingdom ; 
but that the fact was tliat they were recpiired not 
only to secure tlie recently consolidated State in its 
proper jiosition as one of the Great Powers of Europe, 
but also as a school of Italian nationality, in whic.h 
the various component parts of the nation, the 
Piedmontese, Lombards, Venetians, Genoese, Tus- 
cans, Eomaiis, Modenese, Neapolitans, and Sicilians, 
should learn to speak and feel like one people. His 
visitor here remarked that it was delightful for 


preceded by several soldiers of the Guard bearing flambeaux , along 
the dark and silent halls of the Royal Palace, the light of the torches 
playing fitfully on the arms and banners— until the PrinceBS with her 
guest reached the full blaze of the illuminated theatre. 
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him, as a sincere friend of Italy, to return to Home after 
an absence of twenty years, and find the country which 
he had formerly known when divided into seven sepa- 
rate States, now united in one. — ‘ Yes,’ said the King, 
‘ our House of Savoy has had great good fortune.’ ‘ Will 
your Majesty permit me to .say that the House of Savoy 
lias liad great merit ? ’ ‘ Ah ! ’ said the King, ‘we have 
been bold {sianio stati audavi).' Here Sir George re- 
marked : ‘ What says tlie great Italian poet Virgil, 

Audaces Fortunn ’ ‘/Mmt,’ added the King. He 

spoke with deep respect of Pope Pius IX., saying ‘We 
are Italians, but we are also Catholics, and we revere the 
Pope as the head of our religion.’ Keference having 
been made to the measures then (1875) being taken 
by Prince Bismarck against the Koman Catholic clergy 
in Prussia, the. King observed with a smile, ‘ I fear 
Bismarck does not know how to treat priests as well 
as I do. One should treat priests much as one treats 
women [Bisogna trattare i Preti come si tratta le 
donne) ; one should treat them with jierfect respect, 
courtesy, and indulgence, but one should not allow 
them to have too much money or too much political 
influence.’ When Sir George observed that he sup- 
, posed that Bismarck was more hot-tempered {pas- 
sionato) than Cavour, the King replied, ‘ Cavour also 
was passionato, but I reined him in’ — making a 
gesture with his hands as if curbing a mettlesome 
horse. The conversation then turned to the Franco- 
German war and the fall of Napoleon III. The King 
lamented the imprudent conduct of M. Benedetti, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin in 1870 — quel benedetto 
Benedetti, as he styled him. ‘I warned my friend the 
Emperor,’ continued his Majesty, ‘ that his army was 
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not in a fit state to cope with the Prussian veterans 
who conquered at Sadowa ; a large portion of the 
French troops had been employed in hunting Arabs 
in Algeria, which really is little better as a prepara- 
tion for European warfare than j'our hunting kan- 
garoos in Australia.’ At this point, the Ministers 
arrived for a Council, and Victor Emmanuel dis- 
missed his visitor with a hearty shake of the hand, 
saying, ‘ Mio caro amico, I thank you once more for 
your kindness to my nephew.’ 

This interview with the King was followed by a 
dinner at the Quirinal. On the next day Sir George 
Bowen had interviews with the Pope and with Gari- 
baldi. The hours fixed for these only allowed just 
time enough to drive from the Vatican to the villa 
outside the walls which was then inhabited by the 
great patriot. So on his visit to Pome in 1881, it 
happened that both King Humbert and Pojje Leo 
Xni. fixed the same day for receiving him, and he 
had only just time to drive direct from the Vatican 
to the Quirinal. 

Sir George Bowen had always maintained friendly 
relations alike with the Anglican and w'ith the Eoman 
Catholic Bishops in the several Colonies over which ■ 
he had presided. Some of these latter had mentioned 
his name favourably in their correspondence with the 
Vatican, and the consequence was his admission to 
a private interview with Pius IX. in 1875 and with 
Leo Xni. in 1881. On entering the ante-chamber 
to the former’s private audience-room he was cour- 
teously received by several Cardinals and other digni- 
taries. On his remarking on the fine view over the 
city and the Campagna to the Alban and Sabine 
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mountains from the windows of the Vatican, ‘the 
most interesting palace in Europe,’ a prelate who from 
the accent with wliich he spoke Italian seemed to 
be a foreigner, exclaimed, ‘ Formerly it was a palace, 
now it is a prison ’ {Pnma era palazzo, adesso e pri- 
gione). But this exclamation was courteously rebuked 
or excused by the Italian Cardinals and Prelates 
standing by. They seemed to feel that it was im- 
proper to introduce papal politics in the presence of 
a foreigner, whose personal feelings might he froisses, 
and who was for the moment the guest of the Holy 
Father. Sir George related that he remembered how, 
on one of his earlier visits to the Eternal City, in 184(i, 
at the time of the election of Pio Nono, the walls 
were covered with huge placards bearing the words 
Grati nomi, Aninistia e Fcrrovia (Pleasant words, 
amnesty and railroad), which form an anagram on 
the name of the new Pope, Giovanni Maria Masta'i- 
Ferretti (as the name of Horatio Nelson makes ‘ Honor 
est a Nilo ’) ; and alluded to His Holiness having granted 
two most poi)ular boons, refused l)y his predecessor, 
a political amnesty and permission to construct rail- 
w^ays in the Papal States. One of the Cardinals said, 

“ I hope your Excellency will repeat that to the Holy 
Father at your audience, for it will please him.’ 
Accordingly, when admitted, and asked by the Pope 
the inevitable question, ‘Have you been at Eome 
before ? ’ his visitor repeated the reminiscence, at 
which the Pope smiled, but said merely : ‘ You have 
a good memory.’ Pius IX. w^as then fully eighty 
years of age, but he w’as still vigorous in mind and 
bod}" — distupenda salute, as an Italian statesman said. 
He asked several (piestions about Australia, and . 
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showed more acquaintance with that country than 
is possessed by most English Bishops. It is believed 
that the reports of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
abroad to the Vatican are very complete. Leo XIII., 
Cardinals Howard, Jacobini, and many other Roman 
dignitaries, displayed similarly accurate knowledge 
of the British Colonies. 

It was a sudden and striking change to drive in 
less than an hour from the historic Yati(!an, and the 
Pope and his ecclesiastical entourage, to the modern 
villa in which Garibaldi — the persistent enemy of the 
temporal power of the Holy Father — sat in his well- 
known ‘ red shirt,’ surrounded by many of the rough 
soldiers who had been with him throughout those 
wonderful expeditions that had proved so fatal alike 
to thrones and altars. It need scarcely be said that 
the visitor neither told the Pope that he was going 
from him to Garibaldi, nor Garibaldi that he had 
come to him from the Pope. He was received with 
the habitually simple yet dignified courtesy of Gari- 
baldi, who thanked him for his kindness at Melbourne 
to his son Ricciotti, who had married an English- 
woman and emigrated to Australia. He mentioned 
that in 1852 he had himself visited the Australian* 
waters in an Italian merchant-ship, and that he had 
ever since taken a warm interest in the progress of 
the British Colonies in Australia. 

Six years later. Sir George Bowen, while Governor 
of Mauritius, was again in Rome ; and as we shall 
not have occasion to revert to the affairs of Italy, some 
letters written during this visit may here be quoted. 
They illustrate very clearly the views of the Vatican 
on the Irish question. 
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To an Emjlish Statesman. 

Home : January 24, 1881. 

My dear Lord, ... 

Writing from Rome, I may perhaps be expected 
to say something about the affairs of Italy, in which 
I believe you are much interested. I have always 
taken a warm interest in the progress of Italy, and my 
long service at Corfu made me master of Italian, 
without a thorough knowledge of which language no 
stranger can really understand the Italians. I have also 
the advantage of having entertained at Melbourne, 
while I was Governor of Victoria, the Duke of Genoa, 
the ‘ sailor prince ’ of Italy, and brother to the reigning 
Queen. Consequently I have received the most gratify- 
ing attentions and hospitality at the Quirinal, and from 
the court generally; while through our ambassador. 
Sir Augustus Paget (my old friend and former school- 
fellow), I am personally acquainted with the leading 
statesmen of all parties. On the other hand, I used fre- 
quently to ask the Roman Catholic Bishop of Mauritius 
* to dinner, and from what I hope is more than the pro- 
verbial ‘ lively sense of future favours,’ he has repre- 
sented me to the Vatican as a sort of colonial Charle- 
magne ! So the Pope will give me a private audience 
next week, and has directed that every facility shall 
be granted me at the Vatican. I have already had 
interviews, and most interesting conversations, with 
Cardinal Nina, the late, and Cardinal Jacobini, the 
present, Secretary of State (i.e. Prime Minister of the 
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Pope), wlio spoke to me in a very frank and friendly 
way on many subjects. In particular, they both 
asked earnestly what I thought of the Pope’s letter of 
January 3rd ult. to the Eoman Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland. Of course I told them that I thought it 
excellent. The Vatican probably has gone cpiite as 
far as it could safely go in discouraging the present 
agitation in Ireland. Cardinal Jacobin! remarked 
that the Fenians were regarded at the Vatican as a 
kind of Communists — a feeling which I encouraged, 
adding that it was everywhere hoped that the 
Vatican would continue to support the cause of law 
and order in Ireland. There was one point in 
Cardinal Jacobini’s remarks which will, I think, 
specially interest you. Mr. Gladstone is regarded 
by the overwhelming majority of Italians as the 
chief foreign founder of Italian nationality, and 
with almost the same sort of affectionate veneration 
as that with which the Americans regard Lafayette. 
But I am free to confess that I was not prepared, after 
certain papers which he published some years back, 
to find that Mr. Gladstone’s name appears to stand so * 
well also at the Vatican. And yet Cardinal Jacobini 
spoke to me of the sense entertained there of the 
conduct of the party now again in power in England 
ill removing all religious inequalities and Roman 
Catholic disabilities in Ireland, and in allowing full 
liberty in the British dominions to the Jesuits and 
other religious corporations recently expelled from 
France. He gave me the impression that the Vatican 
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feels that it owes a practical return for this conduct 
on the part of the English Government. 

I was very much struck with the statesmanhke 
views of Cardinal Jacobini. He is said to have 
more than the ability, without the equivocal per- 
sonal character and political unscrupulousness, of 
Cardinal Autonelli. Indeed I have heard him de- 
scribed here as the ‘ ablest and best Papal Minister 
since Consalvi.’ He was for many years Nuncio in 
Gennany, and is said to be the only ecclesiastic who 
ever measured swords with any success with Bis- 
marck. Moreover, he is a younger man than most 
papal functionaries, being only forty-nine, which (as 
you wiU recollect) Aristotle declared to be the prime 
of the intellect* as thirty-five is of the body. 

I have also established friendly relations with 
Cardinal Howard and other prominent ecclesiastics. 
Indeed my ‘ officious ’ and personal relations with the 
Vatican are almost as cordial as with the Quirinal. 

There can, I think, be no doubt of the successful 
consolidation of the Italian kingdom and dynasty. 
Of course, there are some codini, or reactionists, 
especially among that portion of the Eoman nobility 
which sprang from the papal families. I met also 
at Lady Holland’s charming parties at Naples some 
members of the old Neapolitan noblesse, who not 
unnaturally regret, but more, I fancied, in a social 
than in a political view, the loss of the local court 
and corps diplomatique. Tliere is a similar feeling 
among a small clique also at Florence, Turin, and 
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the other disestablished capitals ; but the best judges, 
native and foreign, believe that these feelings will 
pass away with the present generation. 

On the other hand, Garibaldis extravagancies 
have destroyed his influence except with a section 
of the people. I have heard several even of the 
advanced Liberals express their regret that he had 
not been, like Victor Emmanuel, felix opportiinitate 
?norti% when his great work in the unification of Italy 
had been ac(*oinplished. 

To the Same. 

Rome, Febniary 21, 1881. 

My dear Lord, 

Since I wrote to you on the 24 tli ultimo, I have 
had another most interesting interview with Cardinal 
Jacobini, and I have also been favoured with a 
private audience by the Pope, who received me in 
the most gratifying manner. His Holiness began by 
saying that he had given me a special audience be- 
cause he wished to tell me that there were on record 
at the Vatican letters from the Catholic Bishops in * 
the several Colonies that I had governed, and that 
they all expressed a high sense of the good offices 
which they had received from me; and that he 
(the Pope) desired to convey to me the expression 
of his entire satisfaction and thanks {piena sod- 
disfazione e ringraziamenti). I replied (in Italian) 
that anything I had been able to do in the matter of 
which his Holiness had been pleased to speak in such 
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gratifying tenns was simply my duty, and in the 
execution of the instructions, and in carrying out the 
general policy of the English Government. The Pope 
rejoined that he had every reason to be satisfied with 
the instructions issued by the English Government to 
the authorities in the British Colonies with respect 
to their conduct towards the Catholic ecclesiastics. 
Bishops, Vicars Apostolic, and others; and that he 
was confident that these instructions would always 
be faithfully carried out by all the Viceroys and Go- 
vernors as they had lieen by me. He added that he 
had esijecial reason to be satisfied with what had been 
done in this way recently ‘ at Calcutta and Malta.’ 
I now thought that, after these compliments to my- 
self and my Government, the time had arrived for me 
to say in my turn something pleasant, so I spoke to 
the following effect : ‘ Santissimo Padre, it must be 
very gratifying to every Englishman to learn that 
your Holiness has been pleased to express yourself 
in terras of satisfaction with the acts of the Eimlish 
Government, and of its servants, wdio, I repeat, have 
simply discharged their duty by carrying out their 
instructions. On the other hand, though I have no 
special authority to speak on behalf of the English 
Government, I feel confident that every Englishman 
is deeply sensible of tlie valuable support aflTorded 
by your Holiness to the cause of law and order in 
addressing to the Catholic Bishops in Ireland the 
excellent letter of January 3rd ult., which cannot fail 
to produce results favourable to public tranquillity.’ I - 
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observed that the Pope ‘ pricked up his ears ’ (if one 
may use so familiar a phrase with regard to so great 
and sacred a personage) when I mentioned the word 
‘ Ireland,’ and that he listened to my remarks with 
profound attention, keeping his eyes fixed on mine. 
After a moment’s pause, he replied, in very measured 
and decisive language and tone, nearly as follows ; 

‘ Yes, I addressed the Irish Bishops in support of 
the cause of order. Let the people of Ireland bring 
forward their grievances and complaints by way of 
petition and by legal and constitutional means {per 
via di petizione e con mczzi legali e costituzionali), 
but the Holy See will always support public order 
and discourage all revolutionary measures {ogni 
misura rivoluzionaria).' 

The Pope then spoke of other matters ; — of the 
Vatican Library, of which, as a learned theologian 
and accomplished scholar, he is a munificent sup- 
porter ; and of my family, for he had kindly allowed 
me to bring my daughters with me to the audience. 
While speaking to me, he held in his hand, in a most 
gracious and paternal manner, the hand of my young-* 
est daughter, a girl of twelve. He finally dismissed us 
with his blessing, laying his hand on the head of each 
of us ; and he added that he would send the Apostolic 
Benediction ‘ to the faithful in your island of Mauri- 
tius {a' fcdeli nella vostra Isola di Maurizio)’ 

I have had long conversations, to the same effect 
with that sketched above, with Cardinal Jacobini, 
Cardinal Howard, and other leading functionaries of 
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the Vatican. All that I see and hear in Eome fully 
confirms the belief that the Vatican would help ns as 
far as it can in our Irish difficulties ; but the Irish 
priests are nearly all taken from, and dependent upon, 
the mass of the people ; and, while they can do a 
good deal to swell the cry against England, they have 
litth; power if the}' try to stem the tide of po2)ular 
enmity to us. 

I did not think it right to sjieak to the Pope on 
a subject which is ‘ exercising ’ the Vatican consi- 
derably, and on which Ilis Holiness recently sjjoke 
strongly to a friend of mine— an English Itoman 
Catholic. I refer to the re-establishment of at least 
the former ‘ officious ’ dijjlomatic relations, as carried 
on with the Holy See by Lord Odo Russell, Lord Lyons, 
and other members of our corps Jiplomatique. The 
I’ope complained to the friend to whom I allude, that 
he was often jjressed indirectly to do good offices for 
England with resj)ect to Iieland, the Colonies, and 
otherwise, and yet that the Holy See was not recog- 
nised by the English Government even in the modified 
way of former years. I should much have liked to 
have spoken to the Pojje on this point, to which 
Cardinals Jacobini and Howard had directed my 
attention, but I abstained from doing so, partly on 
account of my official position as an English Governor, 
and partly because I have reason to know that my 
friend Sir Augustus Paget is laot favourable to the re- 
sumption of any diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
He can, and does, get things done sometimes, chiefly 
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through Cardinal Howard ; but Cardinal Howard 
told me, in the strongest language, that he was thus 
placed in a most invidious position ; that the Irish 
Bishops and clergy had come to suspect him, as an 
Englishman, of prejudicing the Vatican against Ire- 
land ; and that he was subjected to many slights and 
attacks in consequence. I may mention en passant 
that I frequently see here on friendly terms not only 
Cardinal Howard, but also Bishop Clifford (of Clifton), 
Bishop Vaughan (of Salford), Algernon Stanley (a 
brother of Lord Stanley of Alderley and a recent 
convert), and other English Eoman Catholics of good 
family ; and that they all scarcely conceal their dis- 
like for some of the Irish clergv. However, this 
feeling evidently arises, in great part, from the 
want of sympathy of polished English gentlemen 
for persons whose manners often betray the peasant 
class from which they sprang. One of the most 
prominent of the L’ish Prelates is Dr. Croke, now 
Eoman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, but who was 
Bishop of Auckland while I was Governor of New 
Zealand. He dined with me in 1871 while the Duke 
of Edinburgh was my guest in that Colony ; when a 
naval officer said of him : ‘ By Jove, Sir George, this 
Irish Bishop has got a brogue on which you might 
hang your hat ! ’ 

There is undoubtedly a strong feeling at the 
Vatican in favour of the resumption of some kind of 
diplomatic relations with England ; and this feeling is 
shared by the English here who have given attention 
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to tlie subject ; and in particular, by Sir Henry 
Layard, who is spending the winter at Borne, and 
with whom I am carefully studying Boman art and 
antiquities. Of course I am aware of the practical 
difficulties in the way of either establishing ‘ official ’ 
or renewing ‘ officious ’ relations.* 

You will smile to hear that the King appointed for 
his private interview with me the day ai)pointed also 
for my private interview with the Pope. Cardinal 
Jacobini had given me an order for admission that 
morning to the Pope’s chapel at the Vatican, where 
a solemn service, with the Dies Tree, was performed 
on the anniversary of the death of the late Pope, 
in the presence of his successor and of the College 
of Cardinals. I had some difficulty in huriying’ 
from the Vatican in time to present myself at the 
Quirinal at the hour appointed by his Majesty. I 
had a most interesting conversation with the King, who 
spoke much of the progress of Italy, and of his recent 
triumphal tour in Sicily and in the south. ‘ Non ci 
manca altro che il danaro (Nothing ljut money is 
* wanting to us),’ was his summary of the position of 
his Kingdom. You are aware that the Government 
and Parliament are about to abolish inconvertible 
paper, and to return to what the Americans call 
‘ hard money.’ 

' On a visit to a country- house in Ireland in the autumn of 1887, 
Sir George Bo'wen met Monsignor Persico, whom Pojie Ijeo XIII. 
had sent to inquire and report on Irish affairs, and had much con- 
versation with him ; saying ‘ I am confident, Monsignor, that your 
Ileport to the Vatican will he such that no Englishman will have to 
say with Horace, “ Pcraicos odi, puer, apparatus.” ’ {Carm. I. 88.) 
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His Majesty proceeded to refer to English affairs, 
and spoke of Mr. Gladstone. He said that he had 
carefully studied the course of recent parliamentary 
proceedings in England, and that he felt certain 
that Gladstone and his Ministry would triumph over 
Irish disaffection and obstruction.* There is evidently 
even less sympathy for the Irish agitators at the 
Quiriual than at the Vatican. I was sorry to see the 
King look worn and weary. He is known to work 
much harder than most constitutional sovereigns. 
He observed that I must have sometimes felt tired of 
my exile of above twenty years from Europe as a 
Colonial Governor, but that lie sujjposed that, like 
himself, I found consolation in the diligent discharge 
of my duty. He added that the day was often too 
short for all he had to do in his cabinet, in visiting 
public institutions, &c., and that his only recreation 
was an occasional day’s shooting or hunting. King 
Humbert is generally regarded, like his father, as a 
thoroughly honest man — re galantuomo ; while la 
Perla d Italia, as the Italians delight to call Queen 
Margaret, is beloved for her grace and goodness, 
like our Princess of Wales. 

As you are doubtless aware, Roman society is 
divided into Bianchi and Neii, i.e. adherents of the 
King and of the Pope, respectively ; divisions some- 
what analogous to those of the Guelphs and Ghibe- 

* It will be recollected that this letter w’as MTitten in 1881, and 
that Mr. Gladstone did not change his policy concerning Irish affairs 
till 1880. 
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lines in Italy in the Middle Ages, and of the Jacobites 
and Hanoverians in England during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. I need scarcely assure 
you that we are strictly neutral, and go one night 
to a Court ball among the Bianchi, and the next 
night to a ball of the Neri, among Princes Bor- 
ghcse, Altieri, and the other great pa2)al families, and 
the ambassadors accredited to the Pope. It is be- 
lieved that the Jacobite feeling will die out gradually 
in Italy, as in England. The younger lloman princes 
are gradually succumbing to the smiles of the Queen 
and the brilliancy of the Quirinal. What a revolu- 
tion it is! When I was first at Eorae in 1845, how 
little I dreamed that I should live to dine with a 
King of Italy in the old palace of the Poj)es I 

There can, I think, be no question of the suc(^ess 
of const itutioi\al government in Italy. I attend fre- 
quently the debates in both Houses of the Italian 
Parliament (in which, by the way, I am always given 
a place of honour, as an English Governor — a distinc- 
tion not accorded at home to English Ambassadors 
*and Governors). The proceedings of the Italian 
Senate are as decorous as those of the English House 
of Ix)rds. As an Italian Statesman remarked to me 
yesterday. Non ahbiamo una Irlandu nel nostro regno.' 
The speeches of the leading members of both sides 
are practical and businesslike ; without, I think, much 
pretension to eloquence. A fortnight ago there was 
a meeting at Rome of delegates of the Radical party 
from all parts of Italy ; avowedly in favour of universal 
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suffrage, but really with republican objects. The 
Government prohibited the meeting taking place on 
the Capitol, as the promoters wished, and the whole 
thing was a ludicrous fiasco, the Eomans treating the 
entire movement with contemptuous indifference. 
The Italians are very proud of their showing them- 
selves so much more capable of steady Parliamentary 
self-government than the other chief nations of the 
Latin race — the French and the Spaniards. I have 
asked several Italian Statesmen to what they ascribe 
this unquestionable superiority. • They ascribe it partly 
to their historical traditions of the old Eonian consti- 
tution, and still more to their long training under 
their municipalities in modern times. I fancy that 
they are more indebted than they would like to 
admit to the strong admixture of Teutonic blood in 
modern Italy, through the Lombards, Normans, and 
other northern invaders, and through tlie vast number 
of northern captives imported by the old Eomans. 
The modern French are more Gauls, i.e. Celts (like 
the Irish) than Franks ; and the modern Spaniards 
more Iberians (i.e. probably Basques) than Visigoths. 
I was at a ball last night at the German embassy on 
the Capitol (the house inhabited by Niebuhr and 
Bunsen when Prussian ministers at Eome), and it was 
interesting to hear this Teutonic theory strongly ad- 
vocated in the old Eoman fortress and sanctuary on 
the top of the Tarpeian Eock. 
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ON LEAVE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA — ENTERTAINED AT A PUBLIC 
DINNER IN LONDON WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE 
CHAIR — VARIETIES OF LIFE IN ENGLAND, CANADA, AND 
THE UNITED STATES —LORD DUFFERIN — I’RESIDENT GRANT — 
AMERICAN POLITICS — THE MORMONS — BRIGHAM YOUNG — SAN 
FRANCISCO — ‘THE STARS AND BARB ’—MISS LEE OF VIRGINIA 
— RETURN TO MELBOURNE. 

To return to 1875. Sir Geoi*ge Bowen travelled 
from Borne direct to Tjondon, stoppin}^ only for a day 
or two at Baris, to see tlie British Ambassador, Lord 
Lyons, whom he had known t wenty years Irefore at 
Athens, where he be^an his distinj^uished career as 
Attache to his father, then British Minister in (Ireece, 
but afterwai’ds the Admiral commandin<( our fleet 
dui’ing the Crimean War. On his ai'i'iv^al in London, 
Sir Oeorf^e Bowen was entertained at a public dinner 
attended by nearly tlii-ee hundred leadiiifjj Statesmen 
and politicians of all parties, and prominent Colonists 
Trorn all quarters of the Empire, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh in the chair. We believe that this was the 
first occasion on which any one of the Queen’s sons 
presided at an entertainment given to an individual.^ 
Lockhart, in his Life of Scott,* remarks that 
the range of the society in whicli Sir Walter mixed 

* In the chapters on Victoria and Mauritius will be found a fuil 
report of this banquet, and also of that ^?iven to Sir Geor|?e Bowen at 
Paris in 1881 by the French planters of Mauritius. See Vol. II. chaps. 
28 and 81. Vol. VI. (first Edition) chap. 11. 

VOL. I. E 
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on his visits to London is strikingly exemplified 
in the record of one day, when we find him break- 
fasting at the Eoyal Lodge in Windsor Park, and 
supping in ‘ honest Dan Terry’s house like a squirrel- 
cage ’ above the Adeljdii Theatre. A single day of 
Sir George Bowen’s social life puts even this versa- 
tility into the shade. It began with a reception by 
the Queen, and luncheon at Windsor Castle. Tlie 
same evening he was present at a dinner given in 
London by the members of Trinity College, Oxford, 
of which he had been a Scholar. Lor d Selborne, the 
late Lord Chancellor, who had also been a Scholar of 
Trinity, was in the chair. Later on the same night. 
Sir G. Bowen had accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Heni'y Irving to attend the representation of ‘ Faust ’ 
at the Lyceum Theatre, and afterwards to a siq^per 
on the stage. He got back from Windsor just in 
time for the Trinity dinner, and he effected his retreat 
from the dinner just in time to see the last act of 
‘ Faust,’ and to be received on the stage by Mr. Irving 
in the costume worn as Mephistoplieles. On his ex- 
plaining why he had to leave the dinner before the 
company dispersed, a prominent politician present 
said : ‘ You certainly have had an eventful day. You 
lunch with the Queen, you dine with the Trinity, and 
you sup with the Deinl ! ’ 

This was in 1880; but similar crowded days 
occurred during his visit to England in 1875. On one 
day he was invited to dinner by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Tait) and by the Prime Minister(Disraeli). 
The ecclesiastical invitation came first and was ac- 
cepted, so the bidding of the Premier had to be de- 
clined. Mentioning this to Mr. Eobert Lowe (now 
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Ix)rd Sherbrooke), who supposed that the Arclibishop 
would of course be thrown over for the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir George declared that he should stick to the 
prior engagement. ‘ How unwise ! ’ said his friend. 
‘ What possible good can an Archbishop be to a 
Governor ? Oh ! I see how it is. You are tired of 
being a Colonial Governor and wish to become a 
Colonial JJishop ! ’ 


In September 1875, Sir George 1 low en, attended 
by his A.JI.C. Major Pitt, Il.A., left England to return 
to Victoria by way of America ; his family proceeding 
shortly after by the le.ss fatiguing Suez route, and 
rejoining him at Melbourne. At New York he re- 
mained a week and saw some of the liest. American 
society ; thence'he proceeded up the Hudson and by 
railway to Stockbridge in Massachusetts, a beautifid 
village with an ivy-covered church — like a country 
village and church in ]{ngland — where he was the 
guest of Mr. Dudley Field, the eminent New York 
lawyer ; thence to Poston, where he had letters of 
introduction to Ijongfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Kussell Lowell, and other eminent men ; and where, 
*as an Oxford scholar, he was entertained by the 
President of Harvard University. A letter written 
from Washington gives some further account of this 
tour in Canada and the United States. 

7h the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Washington, November 22, 1875. 

My dear Lord, 

Mr. Herbert may probably have laid before you 
the letter which I wrote to him last month, while I 

t: 2 
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was staying with Lord Dufferin in Canada. I had 
then seen New York, Boston (where I found the 
literary society very brilliant, the talk at Harvard 
University being better, but tlie dinners worse, than 
at Oxford) ; Quebec, which quite deserves its repu- 
tation for beauty and interest ; Montreal ; and Ottawa, 
that wintry Washington of Canada. I have since 
seen Toronto, Niagara, Philadelphia, Baltimore, liich- 
mond, and Washington. To-morrow I shall start on 
my way across the continent, vid Chicago, the Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco, and reach my jwst at 
Melbourne at the expiration of the twelve months’ 
leave granted me after my sixteen years’ continuous 
service as a Colonial Gov'ernor. 

Lord Dufferin and I have compared opinions on 
many subjects of colonial interest, not, as he said, 
without mutual advantage. I have seen all the lead- 
ing public mcTi of Canada and the United States, and 
I have collected a mass of information and precedents 
of all kinds, which cannot fail to be of practical use 
to me hereafter. Public men in Canada are of much 
the same calibre as in Australia, but Canada is a poor* 
and cold country when compared with Australia. A 
Canadian politician remarked to me, ‘ We spend 
half of our short summer in providing for the 
subsistence of ourselves and of our cattle during 
our long winter.’ The revenue of the single Colony 
of Victoria is equal to that of the entire Dominion 
of Canada. 

At Toronto I frequently saw my old Oxford friend 
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Goldwiii Smith. He has married a rich Canadian 
lad}’, and they make tlieir very pleasant home a 
sort of Holland House for America. The news- 
pajjer edited by him is the oracle of the American 
doctrinaires. His idea would seem to be to make 
Canada independent of England, and to form it into 
a sort of American Belgium, a small Parliamentaiy 
State, near the great American Ilej)ublic or Empire. 
A man must have visited the United States and con- 
versed with all classes to understand how right Lord 
Diifferin was in showing that thei’e is much more real 
and pi-actical democracy (in the classical sense) under 
Hritish institutions; and how well justified Louis 
Napoleon was in stating in one of his last speec^hes to 
the French legislature, that the institutions of France 
under the Empire and of the American Kejmblic 
were somewhat similar, with the exce2)tion that in 
France there is an hereditary President. Americans 
are rather fond of boasting that their I’resident and 
the Emperor of Eussia are now the only two personal 
rulers among Christian potentates. As Kinglake 
(in his ‘ History of the Crimean War ’) i)Uts it : ‘ They 
alone can ring a bell and tell an aide-de-camp 
to order an army to march.’ All American Presi- 
dents and State Governors, as incarnations of the 
popular wdll, and dictators ne quid detnmenti capiat 
respuhlica, are exi)ected to veto, according to their 
personal discretion, all acts of the Federal and State 
legislatures to which they may personally object. 
Many Americans now leather distrust some of then’ 
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legislatures owing to the corruption which they 
believe to be as prevalent as in the English Parliament 
in the clays of Walpole. I may mention one illustra- 
tion. I have seen a great deal of General Bristow, 
the Secretary to the Treasury (that is, the Finance 
Minister) of the United States. I asked him if he 
thought the United States Government would return 
to ‘ hard money.’ He replied : ‘ Our Congress is not 
your House of Commons : the Executive here does 
not care ten cents for its acts, and the President wdll 
go on as he has done, steadily vetoing all “ soft money ” 
Bills.’ An English friend said, ‘ Only fancy our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer boasting that the Queen 
would go on steadily vetoing all money bills' The 
late Attorney-General (Mr. Evarts) told me that he 
dared not advise what he thought would be the best 
course with regard to the pro^josed trial of Jefferson 
Davis, for the late President, Andrew Johnson, would 
have turned him out, and replaced him by a more 
compliant lawyer. The Cabinet of the President, of 
course, are not responsible advisers, and constitution- 
ally hold a status little higher than that of Permanent 
Under-Secretary in England. 

I found that the great majority of Canadians are 
averse to Gold win Smith’s idea of a Canadian Belgium. 
They are loyal to the Crowm, but say that if their 
connexion with England should be severed, thej’ will 
])refer incorporation with the United States. They 
feel that the age of small States is past, and they are 
determined to be either Britons or Americans. Lord 
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Dufferlii is generally, and most deservedly, popular 
in Canada, and his speeches have made a great im- 
pression in the United States. 

Lord Houghton and I, and the English Minister, 
Sir Edward Thornton, were invited last week to a 
very interesting diiiner at Mr. Hamilton Fish’s (the 
Secretary of State’s). There were present, Presi- 
dent Grant and his Cabinet, with the i)rincipal 
heads of the public departments ; the Chief Justice 
of the United States (Mr. Waite); Mr. Bancroft (the 
historian); indeed most of the princi})al official men 
of this country. There was excellent badinage. Lord 
Houghton humorously talked so much in favour 
of polygamy, that the President said, with a grim 
smile, that he I’eally thought he must make liim 
the next Gov(!rnor of Utah. At this dinner at Mr. 
Fish’s, I suggested, as I frequently do in conversing 
with Americans, that Lord Stanhope is right in 
the opinion stated in his History, that if England had 
not pursued so insane a poli(“y towards the Bi’itish 
Colonies a Inindred years ago, the revolution would 
•never have taken place. The President and his 
Cabinet, like most other Americans, agreed that if Eng- 
land had adopted in the eighteenth century her present 
colonial policy, and, as a high functionary present 
politely remarked, ‘ sent out such good Governors as 
Lord Dufferin and Sir George Bowen,’ we should 
2)ossibly still be all members of one United Emj)ire ; 
only, as the Attorney General added : ‘ Now that the 
great majority of the Anglo-Saxon race is on the west 
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side of the Atlantic, we Americans would claim that 
the Queen should reside, at least partly, on our side.’ 
All agreed also that if the Queen were to visit the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia, she 
would receive such a triumph as the world has 
never seen. All Americans will be greatly disap- 
pointed if one of our Princes does not come over on 
this grand occasion. There is already a picture of 
George IV. in the Independence Hall at Philadelphia, 
where the famous Declaration was adopted on July 
4, 1776; and the President of the Exhibition Com- 
mission told Ijord Houghton and me that he is trying 
to get a statue of George III. to put up in the place 
of honour in the central hall of the Exhibition. 

I sat next President Grant at the*dinner to which 
I have referred, and had much interesting conversa- 
tion with him. He is a modest and unassuming man, 
and told me many curious anecdotes of his early 
career, as well as of liis great campaigns. Alluding 
to the luxurious habits of the young men of the 
present time, he observed : ‘ My son often does not 
get up before ten o’clock ; and I told him the * 
other day that when I was at his age I had to 
rise before daylight to milk a cow and clean a 
horse.’ ‘ May I ask, sir, what your son answered ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! he said that “ your father was not so good to 
you as you are to me.” ’ ‘ He might have replied,’ I 

rejoined, ‘ that your father was not President of the 
United States.’ It was very interesting to hear simple 
anecdotes of this kind from one of the great soldiers 
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of the ceiitur}’, and who now is also one of the 
greatest potentates in the world. 

Turning to American politics, he told me that 
his own opinion inclined to agree with those who 
think that the President ought to be elected for six 
j-ears, and to be afterwards ineligible. However, 
most Americans tliink that General Grant would be 
})robably elet'ted for a tliird term if it were not for 
tlieir almost superstitious reverence for the unwritten 
law of the protest of Washington against any such 
prolongation, which lie declined to accept for him- 
self. There is a general feeling that Grant saved the 
Union in the late war ; that he is a man of deeds, not 
words, and that he will also steadily veto any measure 
adverse to ‘ hartl money ’ and to the secular system of 
public instruction, which is a favourite article in the 
political creed of the majority of Americans. I asked 
the President and other American Statesmen what 
they ^thought of the idea of a future alliance or 
confederation of the Anglo-Saxon race, such as Mr. 
W. E. Forster has often shadowed forth, and especially 
' in his recent sjieech at Edinburgh. They all say that 
they like the idea, though of course they do not 
pledge themselves to any details ; and looking to the 
recent utterances of some of our English politicians 
and journalists, they doubt if England at present 
really desires anything of the kind. 

Lord Houghton and I M'ere much interested in our 
visit to Kichmond and the battlefields near it, the 
bloodiest in aU history. The chief men in the South 
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still speak of tlie Union Government inucli as the Irish 
Home Eulers speak of the English Government, while 
the Southern ladies are all as fierce rebels ' as the Jaco- 
bite ladies in Scotland a hundred and fifty years ago. 
All however agree that there is no chance of another 
attempt being made to lireak up the Union, at least 
in the present generation. The Americans now feel 
themselves a nation and not a bundle of States. The 
war of Secession has done for their nationality what 
the war with France has done for German nationality. 
They are now less sensilive, while we are more re- 
spectful ; tht'y are like a successful young man who 
is no longer bumptious when lie feels his position in 
tlie world to be secure. The statue of the Confederate 
General, Stonewall Jackson, was lately set uj) at 
Eichinond with much ceremony, and a great parade 
of English flags, and of sympathy with England. No 
doubt, as the ‘ Times ’ said, it was very indiscreet, in 
any body of Englishmen to send it over ; and their 
indiscretion, some years ago, might have led to grave 
consequences. But the Americans have now out- 
grown the sensitiveness of their national youth ; they • 
know that they have waged a war in which they had, 
from first to last, and on both sides, more than two 
millions of men under arms ; they feel the great 
position which they now hold in the eyes of the world ; 

’ Sir G. Bowen was told at Washington that General Lee once met 
with a flag cf truce some Northern Generals to arrange for a cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners ; and that alluding to the term ‘ rebels ’ as 
applied to the Confederates, he said, * Gentlemen, I propose a toast 
which we can all accept : “ The first Rebel, George Washington!^' * 
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they are almost as proud of their victory in law and 
diplomacy at Geneva in the ‘ Alabama ’ case, as of 
their w’arlike triumphs at Bichmond and Charleston ; 
in short, they are in good humour with themselves, 
and consequently with us. They really seem to care 
as little about a ric'h Englisliman seiidijig over a 
statue of Jackson to Bichmond, as we should care 
if sonie rich American were to set up a statue of 
Cromwell at Worcester or Naseby. 

According to my oljservation, the typical Yankee 
is now as nearly extinct as tlie typical John Bull. 
The overflowing kindness and courtesy everywhere 
accorded this year to Lord Houghton and myself, are 
meant as demonstrations of national good M’ill to our 
country. In Lord Houghton they had one who com- 
bined two capacities which they like and admire, 
that of an English ])eer, and an English man of letters ; 
and when I have remonstrated against some of the 
flattering attentions showered iqion myself, I have 
been told that I am the first Colonial Governor they 
have had amongst them for a long time, and that they 
*desire to show their respect and sympathy for one 
who represents alike the Queen and also that British 
Colonial Empire to which their fathers belonged. 
Colonel Scott, the ‘ Bailway King ’ of America, insisted 
on sending me and my aide-de-camp across America 
from Philadelphia to San Erancisco in a most com- 
fortable ‘President’s car,’ containing drawing-room, 
dining-room, bedrooms, and excellent kitchen and 
attendants. In fact, it was an hotel on wheels. 
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It was very interesting in the course of this tour 
in Virginia to see the many traces of the Civil War 
in the capital of the Confederate States and its 
immediate neighbourhood. The Mayor drove Lord 
Houghton and Sir George Bowen over the battlefields 
near Eichmond, many of which then resembled an 
Australian goldfield, for they presented a surface of 
crumbling earthworks, which had been pushed on 
by the contending armies so close to each other that 
in many cases the Northern and Southern soldiers 
fought with their bayonets over the ridges of their 
trenches. The drivers of the Mayor’s carriages and 
all the hack drivers of Eichmond were liberated slaves 
— cheery, laughing negroes, who seemed often to look 
back with sympathy to their old masters and former 
homes. In a letter which Sir Geoi^e Bowen after- 
wards received from Lord Houghton, it was said : ‘ I 
shall never forget the party to which vre were invited 
at Eichmond by the Governor of Virginia, a former 
Confederate general, who had been wounded in 
battle; how much I was touched by a charming 
American lady suddenly striking up my own song. 
Strangers yet; and how, when the Governor apolo- 
gised to us for retiring early, because he had a ball' 
in his back, you remarked to me that “ such an arriere- 
pensee was a sufficient excuse ; ” a mot which I often 
repeat in England as one of the most amusing I ever 
heard.’ 

On their retui’n to Washington, the travellers 
visited together Washington’s old home at Mount 
Vernon, which resembles some of the early settlers’ 
houses in Australia. On crossing the Potomac, a 
question was raised about the storj" related in some 
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of the popular biographies of Washington, viz. that 
he was so strong that he could throw a dollar across 
the Potomac, which is there far wider than the Thames 
at Westminster ; for legends have already grown up 
about him as if he had been an early Christian saint. 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, on his tour in America 
some years later, was escorted to Mount Vernon by 
the Attorney-General of the United States, who when 
asked if this legend was true, replied : ‘ Well, my Lord, 
if you have read that story, 1 suppose it must have 
some foundation. At all events, it is not for me to 
belittle the Father of my country ; but your Lordship 
will please to recollect that a hundred years ago the 
dollar went much further than it goes now ! ’ 

From Washington Sir G. Bowen returned to 
Philadelphia, and thence crossed the continent to 
San Francisco in the ‘ President’s car ’ attached to the 
express train. He stopped for one day at Chicago, 
and for four days at Salt Lake City. 


To an English Statesman. 

Salt Lake City : December 8, 1875. 

This is a glorious place in point of scenery — as fine 
as anything in Switzerland. Moreover, when I say that 
the Great Salt Lake, surrounded by its amphitheatre 
of snowy mountains, varying in height from 8,000 to 
12,000 ft., reminds me of Lake Wakatipu in New 
Zealand, and of the mountains of Otago, I mean that 
it reminds me of some of the most magnificent 
scenery in the whole world. But after all, ‘ the 
proper study of mankind is man ’ ; and I have just 
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returned from an interview with Brigham Young, 
who received me cordially, and with an evident desire 
to make a favourable impression on a British Go- 
vernor. ‘ Oh, I do hope,’ he said, ‘ that the time 
will come when England, whence we receive so many 
of our brethren and sisters, will do us the justice which 
America withholds.’ And speaking of the next contest 
for the Presidency, he remarked : ‘ What we really 
want for President of the United States is a man like 
one of your stout old English admirals, who has no 
theories, and will stand no nonsense.’ I had a letter 
of introduction to the Governor of the Territory of 
Utah, a sharp lawyer from Boston, and he took me a 
drive in the afternoon. I asked him what he suj)- 
posed that Brigham Young meant* in his remark 
about British admirals ; when, after stroking his beard 
for some minutes in deep reflection, he replied : ‘ Well, 
Sir, I reckon that Brigham lias read the life of your 
Lord Nelson, and believes that vour “ stout old British 
admirals ” (as he calls them) would not object to a 
plurality of wives so much as does our General Grant.’ 

In appearance and manner Brigham Young re- 
sembles a cross between a Methodist parson and an 
American sea-captain. He has the white tie, the 
black clothes, and the unctuous manner of the first, 
and the clear cold eye, and look of habitual command 
of the other. All, however, admit that the Mormon 
prophet is a man of extraordinary personal influence 
and skill in organising labour and colonisation. His 
followers worship him much as the old Greek colonists 
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worshipped their (Ekists ; — as the Moses, who in 184G, 
after the assassination, or, as they call it, the ‘ mar- 
tyrdom,’ of Joseph Smith, led their Exodus across 
the American desert, through wild tribes of hostile 
Indians, over the Eocky Mountains, and through 
every species of danger and hardsJn'p, to their 
Canaan, or ‘ Sion,’ which f lien formed part of Mexico, 
and lay beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, 
llut the railroad, that Iron Iloi'se more powerful than 
the American cavalry, has followed them up, and 
now there is a strong force of United Slates troops en- 
camped on the liiU above the city, wliose guns (as the 
commanding officer said to me) ‘ could soon make it 
hot for the Mormons, if they should resist the law.’ 

The position of affairs here is very curious ; as you 
are aware, a ‘Territory’ is analogous in its constitu- 
tion to a ‘ Crown Colony.’ Although the population of 
Utah is now 150,000 (of which numljer 10,000 are 
‘ Gentiles,’ i.e. non-Mormons), and although Nevada, 
California, and other former Territories have been 
erected into States when their population was much 
smaller, the Congress steadily refuses to make Utah a 
State so long as the Mormon organisation continues ; 
for if the Mormons had full pow’ers of self-government, 
they would of course have a Mormon Governor, and 
Mormon Executive Officers, Judges, &c., and would 
pass laws establishing poh'gamy, and rendering their 
country uninhabitable excei)t by Mormons. While 
Utah remains a Territory, the Governor is appointed 
by the Pre.sident from Washington ; and he has an 
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absolute veto on all acts of the local legislature, which 
is entirely Mormon. All the Judges and chief public 
officers are also appointed by the President, and 
use the United States troops as a posse comitatus to 
execute their decrees ; nay more, the Governor is by 
law Commander-in-Chief, and he refuses to allow the 
Mormons to parade or be drilled with their own 
rifles. Brigham bitterly complained to me, wdth the 
tone and air of a pious confessor or martyr, of the 
bondage in which his people are held, as ‘ worse than 
that of the Israelites in the Land of Goshen.’ On 
the other hand the few^ ‘Gentiles’ in Utah say that 
their lives would not be safe if things were otherwise, 
and that in the country districts even now, apostate 
Mormons have ‘ disappeared ’ {rf^avLo-d-qa-av, in the 
phrase of Tliucydides'), under the hands of the 
‘ Avenging Angels,’ or ‘ Danites,’ as the secret police 
of the ruling priesthood is called. They are said to 
have perpetrated murders and massacres in the 
disguise of Lidians. 

Many people believe that this strange theocracy 
wiU break up on the death of Young ; but that is not 
the opinion of the Missionary Bishop of the Anglican 
Church in the United States, who has a small congre- 
gation in Salt Lake City. He believes that the organi- 
sation has been so successful as a colonising power, 
that so many personal interests have grown up under 
it, and that it is worked by so many other able men 
besides Brigham Young, that it will not be easily de- 

‘ ThucydideB, III. 83. Cf. IV. 80. 
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stroyed. It is recruited everj’ year by several thousand 
emigrants, chiefly from the labouring classes of Wales, 
Scotland, and Sweden, who find comfortable home- 
steads provided for them, while their women are (for 
peasant girls) luxuriously lodged in the houses of the 
rich Mormons. Polygamy in Utah, as in Turkey, is 
necessarily practised only by comparatively wealthy 
men. The Bishop told me, among many other curious 
facts and anecdotes, that Brigham Young often asks 
clergymen of various communions, who visit Utah, to 
preach in the ‘ Tabernacle,’ as his large, theatre-like 
church is called ; warning them, however, that if they 
should say anything against the ‘ peculiar ’ institution 
(polygamy), he reserved to himself the right of reply- 
ing at the end ol'the sermon. Mr. Newman Hall, the 
well-known Baptist Minister, was thus invited, and 
preached on the parable of the ‘ Eich Man and Laza- 
rus.’ In the course of his sermon, he brought in an 
attack on polygamy, but wound up with the hope that 
all present, whether polygamists or monogamists, 
would meet at last in ‘ Abraham’s bosom.’ When he 
Sat down, Brigham rose up, and merely said : ‘ My 
Mormon brethren, our reverend friend, Mr. Newman 
Hall, has forgotten in his eloquent sermon to remind 
us of one little fact, and that is that Abraham himself 
was a polygamist.' 

San Francisco : December 8, 1876. 

After crossing the Eocky Mountains by railway 
at a point higher than the convent of Mount St. 
Bernard, i.e. more than 8,000 ft. above the sea, and- 
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being whirled along for two days among snowy 
peaks, we descended to the soft Italian climate and 
perpetual summer of the Pacific coast, and reached 
San Francisco, the New York of the West. Cali- 
fornia closely resembles Australia in climate, pro- 
ducts, and the general appearance of the country ; 
while San Francisco has about the same population, 
though it is not so handsomely or solidly built, as Mel- 
bourne. A box at the principal theatre was this even- 
ing placed by the Mayor at my disposal, and, on my 
entrance, ‘ God save the Queen ’ was twice played by 
the orchestra, having been encored by the large 
audience, which received it with enthusiasm. But 
this is only a fresh proof of the respect and courtesy 
which the Americans are prepared to extend to every 
English official. 


Nothing could be more gratifying pei’sonally, (»r 
moi’e satisfactory on public grounds, than the I’ecep- 
tion accorded in the United States to Sir G. Bowen as 
a British Governor representing the Queen in one 
of the most important provinces of the Empire. This 
good feeling continued tiU the last moment of his 
stay on the soil of the Great Eepublic ; for on em- 
barking on board the mail steamer for Australia, the 
Directors of the Company gave a lunch in the cabin 
in his honour, inviting several of the chief residents 
of San Francisco to meet him. As he stepped on 
the deck, the American flag was hoisted, but by some 
mischance the rope gave way, and the flag falling 
enveloped in its folds a young lady standing near 
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him. Sir Georf^e advanced to, as it were, unveil the 
lady, saying, ‘ I am sure it will do no harm to any 
American to be enveloped in the Stars and Stripes.’ 
A voice came from under the flag : ‘Sii\ I perceive 
you are a llritisher. What have I to do with tlie 
Stars and Stripes ? / am for the Stars and liars ’ (the 

flag of file Confederate States). Her rescuer for a 
moment thought tliat in liis last moments on Ameri- 
can waters he might be a witness of wliat Americans 
call ‘a diflic ulty,’ (hat is, some sliarp-shooling with 
revolvers. But a captain in the American navy, 
whose ac<|aaintance he had ret'ently made, stepped 
forward and said, ‘ Sir George Bowen, j)ermit me to 
introduce you to Miss Lee of Virginia, (lie daugliter 
of the famous Confederate General, Bobert Lee ; and 
now you will ufiderstand why she prefers the old 
Confederate flag, though the country is now reunited 
under the National banner.’ Such was his first 
accjuaintance with Miss IjCc, wlio afterwards became 
his guest in Australia, and whom he has since met 
at Borne, London, I’aris, ITong Kong, and elsewhere. 

’J’he ‘ C'ity of San Francisco ’ conveyed Sir George 
on a prosperous voyage back to his government of 
Ahctoria. There was but one stoppage, at Honolulu, 
before Sydney was reached. Here he found in the 
British Commissioner and Consul-General, an old 
Oxford friend, Mr. James Wodehouse. From Sydney 
he proceeded, after staying there for three days witli 
the Governor, Sir Hercules Bobinson, to Melbourne, 
where he was welcomed by his Ministers, and by the 
Mayor of Melbourne, who gave a banquet in his honour 
on his return, as he had done on his departure on 
leave of ab.sence twelve months previously. 


* ‘> 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAUBITIU8 — HONG KONG— CHINA — JAPAN — INDIA — ‘ DUFFEHIN 
BUBMANICUS ’ — BIB EDWIN ABNODD — PBIVY COUNCILLOB — 
HON. D.C.L. OXFOBD— BON. LL.D. CAMBBIDGE — BETIBEMBNT 
— MALTA. 

From 1879 to 1883 Sir George Bowen was Governor of 
Mauritius, the beautiful island of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ 
where, as in Canada, English is blended with French 
colonisation ; and where he succeeded in leaving all 
races, creeds, and classes of the population in amity 
and contentment.^ 

In 1883, after more than thirty years’ continuous 
service, he thought of asking permission to retire, 
when it was proposed that he should undertake the 
government of Hong Kong, ‘the Malta of the Far 
East,’ where serious difficulties of various kinds 
required the care of an experienced and conciliatory 
ruler. We shall show in subsequent chapters how*, 
in two years, he had reconstructed the Colonial 
Legislature, and established friendly relations with 
the leading actors of all nations in the historical 
drama then playing in that quarter of the globe. In 
the beginning of 1885 he had reluctantly obtained 
leave, on medical certificate, to visit England ; but 
the embarrassments consequent on the prolonged 
Franco-Chinese hostilities and on the then threatened 

' See Vol. II., Part V. 
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war with Bussia convinced the Governor that it was 
his duty to remain at his post, at whatever risk of 
health. The Colonial Minister (Lord Derby) signified 
in an official despatch his ‘ high appreciation of the 
public spirit which led him to this decision.’ When 
peace was finally restored, his leave of absence was 
renewed ; and Lord Stanley of Preston, the Colonial 
Minister who had succeeded Lord Derby, addressed 
the Acting Governor in the following terms : ‘ I have 
pleasure in availing myself of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sense of the energy and ability with which 
Sir George Bowen has devoted himself to the adminis- 
tration of the important government of Hong Kong.’^ 
Sir George Bowen returned from Hong Kong by 
way of British India, and was the guest at Calcutta of 
his friend from Oxford days. Lord Dufferin. He made 
the acquaintance, while the guest of the "Viceroy, of 
many of the Indian Princes, and of the high func- 
tionaries of Government. Ij(;rd Dufferin, having 
announced at an official dinner that the Imperial 
Government had approved by telegraph his annexa- 
tion of Burma, was saluted by his guest in the old 
Koman fashion, as Dufferin Burmanicus ; — an antici- 
pation of the title of Marquis of Dufferin and Ava^ 
afterwards conferred on him by the Queen. Sir 
George afterwards made a very interesting tour in 
India, visiting Benares, Agra, GwaUor, Lucknow, 
Cawupore, and Delhi, where he was present with 
the Viceroy at the grand review of January 1886, 
when 40,000 troops marched past. He afterwards 
proceeded through Jeypore and Eajpootana to Bom- 
bay, where he v'as the guest of the Governor, Lord 
' See Vol. II., Part VI. 
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llea 3 % as he had been of tlie Lieuteiiaiit-Goveriior of 
the North-West Provinces, Sir Alfred Lyall, at Allah- 
abad. He enjoyed, of coui'se, special opportunities 
of personal observation, and of learning the views of 
manj' of the leading nu'n of India, both English and 
native. He refers in his pamphlet on Imperial Federa- 
tion (pages 13, 14) to the question as to how India 
should be treated in any genei-al scheme of Federa- 
tion. ‘I said above that I did not, in this paper, 
] e(;kon India with the Colonies. That great depen- 
dency might be treated as still (so to speak) in statu 
ptipillari to the Imperial Crown and Ijegislature. 
Personally, however, I am inclined to believe that it 
should be regarded as a Crown Colony on a grand scale ; 
and that former members of the Su])reme Counctil at 
Calcutta, including a certain projiortion of native 
])rinces, should hereafter be delegated by that bodv', or 
selected by the Crown, to ie])]’esent India in an\' new 
Imperial Council at London. It should be borne in 
mind that, willi regard to the gradual communication 
of the chief rights of British citizens to the natives of 
India, thei’e is the example of Home. Cicero considered 
the liberality of the Romans in admitting foreign 
nations to the rights of Roman citizenship as the main 
cause of the rapid extension and consolidation of the 
Roman Empire.’ From what I myself saw and 
learned, I believe that we have a just right to apply 

^ ^ Illud vero sine uUd duhitatione maxim^^ nostrum fundavit 
i tnjjcnunif et pojyidi Romani nomen auxity quod princeps ille creator 
hujtts urhis Romulus fcedere Sabino docuit, eiiam hostibus recipi- 
endis au^eri hanc civitatem oporUre ; cujus autoritate et exemplo 
nunqu^m est intermissa a majorihus nostris largitio et communi- 
catio cjvitaiis/ {Pro Balhoy c. 13.) The liberality of the BomanR in 
this respect was contrasted by Dionysius with the exclusiveness of the 
Greeks {Ant, Rom, 11. 17.) 
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t/0 the British Empire in India those noble vei’ses 
in which the Roman poet Claudian described the 
Imperial policy of Rome : 

Hac est in gremium victos qua sola recepit, 
Humanumqiie genus communi nomine fovit^ 

MatriSj non doviince, ritu ; civesquc vocavit 
Quos domuit, nex^ique pio loyiginqua revinxii' * 

Sir Georoe Bowen returned from Bombay to 
England by Suez, Cairo, lirindi.si, liome, and Florence. 
On tlie voyage to Suez tliere were in the P. & O. 
steamer a distinguished company of Anglo Indian 
Generals and Civilians ; and also Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the accomplished author of the ‘Light of Asia.’ We 
subjoin the graceful verses addressed by him to Sir 
G Bowen : 

Liglitly wg talked, in our Britisli way, 

On the dancing deck, day after day, 

Of times and peoples, and fair old sayings 
Fjom Orecian legend and Latin lay. 

You, with the laurels of many a year 
Nobly crowning your silvered hair, 

Five times Consul, faithfully guarding 
England’s majesty, far and near. 

King — for the Queen — in Queensland, long. 

King — for the Queen— Victorians among; 
lluling New Zealand, ruling Mauritius, 

Governing pig-tails in far Hong-Kong. 

' De Secundo Consulatu Stilichonis, V. 150-163. Claudian (ibidem^ 
V. 164-9) speaks of the facilities of intercourse introduced by the 
Komans into their vast empire, partly by the maintenance of peace, 
and partly by their roads — a passage which has been reduced to sober 
truth by railways and steamers in the British Empire : — 

Hujus pacificis dehemus morihua omnea 
Quod veluii patriis regionibua utitur hoapea ; 

Quod aedem mutare licet ; quod cernere Thulen 
Luaua, et horrendoa quondavi penetrare reccaaua ; 

Quod cutuii gcna uua eurnus, 
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I a poet, and scribe of the press, 

Stealing a pause from its dailj stress. 

To wander once more in the Land of my boyhood, 
India, wonderful, — measureless ! 

Swiftly those sea-leagues glided by, 

Shortened by friendliest company ; 

Fallentes iter — we cheated old Ocean 
Of half his weary monotony. 

But you — of five roycd colonies chief. 

What room is left for a myrtle leaf, 

Virnulld non donand^ lauro! 

In your wreath of honour ? Yet here receive 

One shipmate’s word of the thanks and praise 
Which England owes, and England pays 
For great work wrought for the Commonwealth 
In watchful midnights and burning days ! 

Nor deem you will come to the Mother-land 
Unloved — unwelcoraed, though placemen stand 
Silent and foolish I The nation knows I 
Securus jvdicat populus ! And 

History writes you in letters of gold 
With tliose who have compassed the art to hold 
Imperial mother and lordly children 
In free affection ; tlieir pride t’ enfold 

In bond of amity. You, who see. 

Teach us that large simplicity 

Which voices of wisdom, and great dead heroes. 

And kinship, enjoin, ‘ One Britain be I ’ 

So resting, Good Friend ! from toils sublime, 

liitde do7iakis , — the latter time 

Shall burnish the gold of your heaped-up honour. 

And sunset be brighter than noon’s broad prime. 

Edwin Arnold. 

P. A 0. Steamer ‘ Siam.’ In the Indian Ocean. March 16, 1886. 

Not long after his return to England in 1886, Sir 
G. Bowen was sworn in before the Queen at Windsor 
as a member of the Privy Council; — an emphatic 
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recognition of public services which has been granted 
to very few other Colonial Governors. Annexed is the 
letter addressed to him on this occasion by the Et. 
Hon. Edward Stanhope, then Colonial Minister. 

Colonial Office, November 26, 1886. 

My dear Sir George Bowen, 

I saw with regi’et the premature announcement 
in the Gazette, because I wished to be one of the very 
first to write to you and express my deep sense of 
satisfaction that your long and honoured services 
should have been recognised by Her Majesty the 
Queen. Speaking for myself, and for the Govern- 
ment with which I am connected, I should like to say 
that our sense of the value of those services, and of 
the example whTch you have set to the whole body of 
men engaged in the work of Colonial Government, is 
real and abiding ; and by enrolling you in the select 
list of those Governors who have been summoned to 
the Privy Council in recognition of their worth, the 
Queen gives encouragement to your successors to 
follow in your footsteps. 

Thanking you for your personal kindness and 
consideration towards myself, publicly and privately, 
I hope you may be given long years of health to 
enjoy the honours you have so justly earned. 

Believe me, dear Sir George Bowen, 

Yours very truly, 

Edward Stanhope. 

It should be mentioned that, as Knights Grand 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George are entitled to 
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supporters to their family arms, the Heralds’ College 
assigned to Sir George Bowen two Maori Chiefs, in 
remembrance of his having engaged their aid to 
fight for the Crown ; with the motto Imperl Porrecta 
Majestas. The lines of Horace from which this motto 
is taken,* 

Per quas Latinuvi nomen et Italie 
Crevete vires, famaqtic et Iniperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortum 
Solis ah Hesperio culnli, 

are still more a])plicable to the British than to the 
Roman Empire. 

We must not omit to record that the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge respectively have conferred 
on Sir George Bowen their honorary degi’ees of D.C.L. 
and LL.I). The Latin speeches witji which he was 
jnesented in the Sheldonian Theatre and in the 
Senate House both refi'rred to his literary as well as 
to his official reputation ; and he was received on 
both occasions with loud and general applause. 

Towards the close of 1886, on account partly of 
ill-health in his family, and [)artly in consecpience of 
a desire manifested in many quarters that his experi- 
ence should be rendered available in Parliament, Sir , 
George Bowen tendered the resignation of his office. 
Sir George Strahan, the Governor of Tasmania, was 
selected as his successor at Hong Kong ; but on the 
sudden death of that officer, early in 1887, it was pro- 
posed to the former, in the most gratifying manner, 
by Her Majesty’s Government, that he should resume 
his government ; when he at once signified his readi- 
ness to place himself at their disposal. But the hoi)e 


^ Carm, IV. 15. 
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of a seat iu rarliaiuent induced him finally It) ask 
permission to retire, utdcss his services shonld be 
absolutely rt'quired by an early prospect of war or 
other grave difficulties in the Far East. This per- 
missioit was granted by Sir Henry Holland, now Lord 
Knutsford, who had succeeded Mr. >Stanhf)pe at the 
(Colonial Office, and wlio wrote in the following terms 
(June 24, 1887) : ‘1 have read with interest tlie re- 
ca])itulation of the important services which it has 
been your good fortune to be enabled to render in the 
(Governments which you have successively filled ; and 
I fully concur in the ex])res8ions of appreciation and 
aj)pi'oval with wliich my immediate predecessors in 
this office have refei’red to those services. Those 
communications are so recent that 1 need not now 
repeat at lengtl^the sentinients which they contain.’ 

Sir George Howen took a prominent ])art in the 
])ublic ceremonies which marked the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition of 1880, and tlie (blonial Con- 
ference and Jidjilee celebrations of 1887. Having 
such long and varied experience in the administra- 
tion of both Crown and self-governing Colonies, he 
has become a special authority on many questions 
• affecting the ‘Greater Britain.’ 

Although he had formidly retired from the perma- 
nent service of the Crown, the veteran Governor re- 
mained ready and eager to be em])loyed in any mission 
in which his experience might be useful. A few 
months after his retii-ement such an occasion arose ; 
and he was appointed by the (^ueen, in December 1887, 
t o be the chief of a Eoval Commission sent to Malta, 
to inquire and report on the arrangements connected 
with the new constitution gi'antcd to that island, 'riie 
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principal parliamentary papers connected with this 
mission will be found in a subsequent chapter.^ It 
wiU be seen that the two Commissioners, Sir George 
Bowen and Sir George Baden-PoweU, received through 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies the thanks of 
the Queen for their ‘ care and ability ’ ; and that all 
their recommendations were adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Such, in brief, are the main features of the public 
life of Sir G. Bowen, — a life devoted to the service 
of his country. The fuller record of his work, 
to which the preceding sketch is introductory, has 
been compiled from the materials furnished by his 
public reports and addresses, and from a selection of 
his semi-official correspondence, and of his letters to 
his numerous friends among politicians and literary 
men of eminence. It will be easily understood that 
in so large a mass of documents, it has been found 
' necessary to make many omissions and abridgments. 
In particular, care has been taken to avoid the 
reproduction of any part of his despatches which 
was of a confidential nature, or which could reason- 
ably give pain or offence to any classes or individuals 
in the Colonies. The principal end which has been 
kept steadily in view has been to record in a per- 
manent form, and to render more widely available 
for reference, the long and varied experience of his 
life, as a contribution to the history of the Colonies ; 
and as a support to those statesmen who, rising 
above the strife of party politics, are labouring to 
establish on a firm and solid basis the unity of the 
British Empire. 


' See Vol. II., Part VII. 
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SIR O. BOWEN ArPOINTED FIRST GOVERNOR OF QUEENSLANn— 
LETTER FROM SIR E. BULWEU LYTTON — ENTHVSIABTIC RECEP- 
TION AT BRISBANE -ADDHEKSES AND REPLIES— REPORT TO 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND HIH REPLY. 

Fro.\i Corfu 1o Queensland is a piganlie leap, not in 
space alone, luit in haliits of thought and ti’adition.s 
of government. If jiolitical life in the Ionian Islands 
was not all that might hav(“ been wished, at least 
there Avas a settled system of administration, and 
principles of gr^’ernment founded njion ancient pre- 
cedents and not inglorious records. In Queensland 
there was nothing of the sort ; and if ever a State was 
entitled to the happiness which is said to belong to 
the nation that lias no history, that State was the 
district of Moreton Bay, now, in 1850, on the petition 
of its inhabitants, to be seA-ered from tlie maternal 
care of Ncav South Wales, andtoliegiii a separate life 
* of its own in the commonwealth of nations. As Chief 
Secretary in the Ionian Islands, Sir G. Bowen had won 
the approval of the Home Government in circum- 
stances of no little difficulty ; and his appointment to 
be the first Governor of the new Colony of Queens- 
land was a proof of their confidence. But no one 
knew better than himself how abrupt would be the 
transition from the official guidance of a few small 
islands to the government of a country half the size 
of Western Europe; and IVom the maintenance of a 
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constitution which had prevailed for over forty years, 
and was itself a survival of a far older system, to the 
inauguration of a State where the whole machinery 
of government and legislation had to be created. 

Only the leading men resident in the Colonies 
really know how great and pervasive is the influence 
of a Governor who understands and performs his 
duty; how many — even in Colonies which have long 
enjoyed representative institutions — are the delicate 
crises to be smoothed away, and how serious the 
constitutional and imperial interests to be guarded — 
always, however, with the gloved hand and sheathed 
sword — by the Queen’s representative. All such 
problems and difficulties naturally present themselves 
in the crudest shape in the first years of a new State, 
however well disposed towards its Governor, and 
desirous to learn those lessons of moderation and 
compromise which are of the essence of successful 
self-government. The responsibility of a first Gover- 
nor is immense, but so is his reward. Few rulers 
enjoy so fully the high recompense of seeing their 
work shape itself beneath their touch as the Proconsuls 
of England’s younger Colonies. As in a tropical 
climate the grain seems to stir and the fruit to ripen 
almost as soon as sown, and the husbandman has the 
happiness of speedily garnering tlie harvest which his 
own toil has prepared, so a generation in Australia 
effects more transformation than a century in Europe 
or a ‘ cycle in Cathay ’ ; and the founder of a Colony 
may witness more national growth in a dozen years 
than the oldest Statesman in the old world can hope 
to survey ; while, great as is the achievement of the 
present, the possibilities of the future are boundless. 
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The first Lord (then Sir Edward Bulwer) Lytton, 
as Minister for the Colonies, gave Sir George Bowen 
sound advice on the duties and bearing of a Colonial 
Governor in a characteristic letter which is here 
reprinted.* It comprises a code of public principles 
without which no Governor in a free Colony can 
hope for success ; ajid is a proof of the practical 
statesmanship of the poet-philosopher. 

The Rt. lion. Sir E. B. Lytton to Sir G. F. Boioen. 

Great Malvern : April 29, 1859. 

Dear Sir George BoAven, 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the Queen 
approves of your appointment to Moreton Bay, which 
will henceforth bear the appellation of Queensland. 
Accept my congrtftulations and my assurances of the 
gratification it gives me to have promoted you to a 
post in which your talents will find ample scope. 

There is not much to learn beforehand for your 
guidance in this new Colony. The most anxious 
and difficult question connected with it will be the 
‘ Squatters.’ But in this, which is an irritating con- 
test between rival interests, you will wisely abstain 
a% much as possible from interference. Avoid taking 
part with one or the other. Ever be willing to lend 
aid to conciliatory settlement ; but, in order to secure 
that aid, you must be strictly impartial. Eemember 
that the first care of a Governor in a free Colony is to 
shun the reproach of being a party man. Give all 
parties and all the Ministries formed the fairest play. 

Mark and study the idiosyncrasies of the com- 

' See Speeches of Edward^ Lord Lytton^ edited by his Son, Vol. I., 
page 121. 

VOL. I. 
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munity ; every community has some peculiar to itself. 
Then, in your public addresses, appeal to those which 
are the noblest : the noblest are generally the most 
universal and the most durable. They are peculiar 
to no party. 

Let your thoughts never be distracted from the 
paramount object of finance. All States thrive in 
proportion to the administration of revenue. 

You will as soon as possible exert all energy and 
persuasion to induce the colonists to see to their self- 
defence internally. Try to establish a good police ; 
if you can then get the superior class of colonists to 
assist in forming a militia or volunteer corps, spare 
no pains to do so. It is at the commencement of 
Colonies that this object can be best effected. A 
Colony that is once accustomed t« depend on Im- 
perial soldiers for aid against riots, (fee., never grows 
up into vigorous manhood. Witness the West Indian 
Colonies. 

Education the Colonists will be sure to provide 
for. So they will for religion. 

Do your best always to kticp up the pride in the 
mother-country. Throughout all Australia there is a 
sympathy with the ideal of a gentleman. This gives 
a moral aristocracy. Sustain it by showing the store 
set on integrity, honour, and civilised manners ; not 
by preferences of birth, which belong to old coun- 
tries. 

Wlienever any distinguished residents in your 
Colony come to England, give them letters of intro- 
duction, and a private one to the Secretary of State, 
whoever he may be. This last is not sufiiciently 
done in Colonies ; but all Secretaries of State who 
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are fit for the office should desire it. You may quote 
my opinion to this efiect to my successors. 

As regards despatches : Your experience in the 
Ionian Islands will tell you how much is avoided in 
despatches that may be made public, and done in 
private letters. This practice is at present carried to 
inconvenience and abuse. Questions affecting free 
Colonies may come before Parliament, of which no 
documents whatever afford the slightest explanation. 

The communications from a Government should 
be fourfold : — 

(1.) P^^W^c Despatches. 

(2.) Confidential : — Intended for publication, if at 
all required. 

(3.) Confidential : — Not to be published unless 
absolutely necessary for defence of measures of the 
Governor or of the Home Department. 

(4.) IjeiieTS strictly private : — These, if frank to a 
Minister, or to an Under Secretary, like Mr. Merivale, 
should be guarded to friends ; and should touch as 
little as possible upon names and parties in the 
Colony. A Government may rely on the discretion 
of a Department, never on that of private corre- 
spondents. 

As you will have a free press, you will have 
some papers that may be abusive. Never be thin- 
skinned about these ; laugh them off. Be pointedly 
courteous to all editors and writers — acknowledging 
socially their craft and its importance. The more 
you treat people as gentlemen the more ‘ they will 
behave as such.’ * 

* The preBent Lord Lytton, in his Prefatory Memoir to his edition - 
of his father's speeches (page 124), malies the following comment on this 
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After all, men are governed as much by the heart 
as by the head. Evident sympathy in the progress 
of the Colony ; traits of kindness, generosity, devoted 
energy, where required for the public weal ; a pure 
exercise of patronage ; an utter absence of vindic- 
tiveness or spite ; the fairness that belongs to magna- 
nimity — these are the qualities that make Governors 
powerful, while men merely sharp and clever may be 
weak and detested. 

But there is one rule that 1 find pretty universal 
in Colonies. The Governor who is the least huffy, 
and who is most careful not to over-govern, is the 
one who has the most authority. Enforce civility 
upon all minor officials. Courtesy is a duty which 
public servants owe to the humblest member of the 
public. •> 

Pardon all these desultory hints ; and, wishing 
you all health and enjoyment in the far land. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

E. B. Lytton. 


P.S. — Get all the details of the Land Question 
from the Colonial Office ; and master them thoroughly. 
Convert the jealousies now existing between Moreton 
Bay and Sydney into emulation. Your recollection 
of the old Greek States will teU you what strides 
States can take through emulation. 

You are aware that since I have been the Secre- 

text : * Tills was the insiinot of his nature ; and in it is the explanation 
of all that was both Liberal and Gonservative in his political aspirations. 
Kot to pull down the highest, but to exalt the lowest class of the com- 
munity ; to elevate the soul of the whole nation ; to induce every man, 
bom the free citizen of a great empire, to feel that he is by birth a 
great gentleman.' 
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tary for the Colonies I have changed the old Colonial 
uniform for the same as that worn in the Imperial 
service. I consider it a great point to assimilate the 
two services in outward emblems of dignity. The 
Queen’s servant is the Queen’s servant, whether at 
Westminster or at the antipodes. 

E. B. L. 


If their first Governor was deeply impressed with 
the gravity and responsibility of the trust confided 
to him, the people of Queensland were not less alive 
to the importance of this epoch in their existence or 
less sanguine in their anticipations of the golden age 
which was to open before them. What they thought 
and hoped will be best understood from some jiassages 
in the local press. The work of a Governor, it must 
be remembered, is not to be traced in his despatches 
alone : it is largely made up of public ceremonies 
and interviews, face to face with the Colonial Legis- 
lature and with all classes of the community ; and to 
understand his influence one must not only see him at 
his desk, but follow him to receptions and deputations, 
hear his speeches and replies to addresses, and read 
•their effect in the public records and journals of the 
time. The feeling of the people of Queensland on the 
arrival of their first Governor on December 10, 1859, 
is faithfully represented in the following extracts from 
the ‘ Moreton Bay Courier ’ : — 

‘The great event of our history stands recorded. 
A new epoch in the annals of Australia has come to 
pass ; “ our era ” has commenced ; and the delays 
and disappointments of the past are amply com- 
pensated for by the triumphant successes of the 
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present. We have, as a free and independent people, 
■welcomed amongst us the first representative of 
royalty to whom the task of governing our young 
State has been allotted ; and never was welcome given 
with heartier zest. . . . 

‘Yesterday week, the 5th instant, was the first 
day upon which the arrival of H.M.S. “ Cordelia ” 
was looked for, and upon that account a series of 
holidays, lasting over four days, was commenced. 
Steamers went down to the bay, visitors poured in 
from the country, and flags waving by day, and fire- 
works by night, gave a glimmering idea of the en- 
thusiasm held in check until the actual landing. On 
Friday evening, about sunset, the troopers who had 
been upon the look-out at Sandgate rode with “ hot 
haste ” into the town, and announced that the “ Cor- 
delia ” was coming across the bay. Flags were every- 
where hoisted as the glad intelligence spread like 
wild-fire through the city, and other demonstrations 
of joy were also made. 

‘ On Saturday morning the “ Breadalbane ” started 
for the bay, having on board Captain Wickham 
(Government Resident), Mr. Justice Lutwyche (of 
the Supreme Court), Colonel Graj’', Mr. Pring (the 
Attorney-General elect), and several ladies and gen- 
tlemen. After -we were moored alongside. Captain 
Wickham appeared at the gangw’ay of the “ Cordelia,” 
and said that Captain Vernon Harcourt would be 
happy to see any one who wished to come on board. 
The invitation was no sooner given than accepted 
by the majority of the “ Breadalbane’s ” passengers, 
and we had scarcely reached the deck of the “ Cor- 
delia ’ when we were informed that his Excellency 
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was desirous of having everyone presented to him. It 
became evident in the course of this improvised levee 
that his Excellency had not failed to obtain informa- 
tion relative to the place previous to his arrival, for 
many of those who were introduced had already be- 
come known to him both by name and reputation. 
In the happy countenance of his Excellency were 
to be recognised the peaceful termination of all 
our struggles for independence, and the hope of a 
prosperous future. 

‘ Various compliments were paid on the passage 
up the river, which were all noticed and acknowledged 
by his Excellency ; but it was not until the arrival of 
the steamer at the Botanical Gardens in Brisbane that 
the grand expression of feeling was evinced. Upwards 
of 4,000 persons were congregated on the banks, 
and the cheers that were given were worthy of any 
assembly of loyal Britons all the world over. His 
Excellency was received at the landing place by the 
Mayor and Corporation of the city of Brisbane ; and 
as he stepped on shore a salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired. At the same moment a party of twelve 
young ladies, uniformly dressed in white, presented to 
, Lady Bowen a bouquet of choice flowers. Passing 
under the triumphal arch, his Excellency and Lady 
Bowen entered the viceregal carriage, and a pro- 
cession was formed to escort them to Government 
House. Along the whole line of route his Excel- 
lency was cheered after the genuine English fashion, 
and the procession that followed was of very credit- 
able length and appearance. The banners carried by 
the various bodies of working men were especially 
noticeable for their appropriateness to the occasion. 
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and the flag adopted as the Queensland ensign was 
frequently to be seen along the line of the cortege. 
Tlie Union Jack, blended (out of compliment to Lady 
Bowen) with the Greek flag, waved on every side, 
and all the windows and balconies were filled with 
enthusiastic spectators.’ 

‘The administration of the customary oaths of 
office to the Governor, and the reading of the procla- 
mation of the new Colony from the balcony of the 
Government House, concluded the formal proceedings 
of the day. Sir George then came forward and 
said : — “ Gentlemen, — I thank you all for the wann 
and hearty welcome whicli you have this day given 
me. I shall not fail to represent to our gracious and 
beloved Sovereign the loyal greeting with M’hich 
you have received Her Majesty’s first representative 
among you. I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again at the pavilion at ten o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, and, till then, I bid you aU good-bye.” An en- 
thusiastic outburst of cheers followed the delivery of 
these few words, and the large crowd quietly dis- 
persed, leaving his Excellency to enjoy the peace and 
comfort of liis new home, and the fine scenery of 
which Lady Bowen and he had already frequently, 
expressed their admiration.’^ 

' A writer in the Edinburgh Eeview (October 1863) states that 
the city of Brisbane ‘ stands upon a scene of surpassing beauty. The 
noble river, which winds almost underfoot, and appears and dis- 
appears, and appears again, as it pursues its tortuous course to the sea, 
presents ever and anon points of view surpassingly beautiful ; the 
thick brush on its banks, with the majestic Moreton Bay pine over- 
topping all the other giants of the forest, indicating the spots of 
extraordinary fertility, where the hand of man is erecting his future 
dwelling, and transforming the wilderness into smiling farms and 
fruitful fields.’ It should be observed that very vivid sketches of the 
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The Governor’s first reception at the Botanical 
Gardens on Monday, December 12, 1859, was attended 
by fulty four thousand persons ; and a large number 
of addresses of welcome were then presented to him. 
The first was from ‘ the people of Queensland ’ : — 

‘ May it please your Excellency. 

‘ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, have 
the honour to convey to your Excellency the con- 
gratulations of the inhabitants of Queensland on 
your arrival in the Colony, and to welcome your 
Excellency to your seat of Government. 

‘ Suffering, as we have been, from the evils con- 
sequent upon a distant Legislature, which, however 
well disposed, could not, from the nature of the case, 
either understaitid or provide for our requirements 
with sufficient promptitude, we hail the advent of 
Separation and your Excellency’s arrival with feel- 
ings of heartfelt gratitude to our beloved Queen. 

‘We desire to convey through you, her Eepre- 
sentative, our love and devotion to our Sovereign. 
We see in your Excellency’s j)resence amongst us 
another instance of Her Majesty’s earnest desire to 
* promote the welfare and happiness of her subjects ; 
and keeping this steadily in view, it shall be our con- 
stant aim to prove ourselves worthy of the privileges 
ceded to us, and to render the Colony of Queensland 
not alone prosperous and happy in itself, but at the 
same time worthy of its Queen and mother-country.’ 


scenery of Queensland and of ‘ Life in the Bush * will be found in sonae 
of^e novels of Mrs. Campbell Praed, who was bom in the Colony, 
a daughter of Mr. Murray Prior, one of the earliest settlers, and 
afterwards a member of the Parliament and Ministry. 
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The Govei'iior made the following reply : — 

‘ Gentlemen, 

‘ I have received with most sincere gratification 
your cordial welcome and your loyal address. 1 
thank you with my whole heart for your good wishes, 
and for the assurance of your personal regard for 
myself and my family. Those good wishes and that 
personal regard we warmly return. Like myself. 
Lady Bowen contemplates with unalloyed satis- 
faction a residence of many years among you, in a 
country where the charm of the climate and the 
beauty of the scenery vividly recall the land of her 
birth. 

‘ It will indeed be a pleasing and honourable duty 
for me to convey to the Queen, my august Mistress, 
your loyal expressions of heartfelt gratitude, love, 
and devotion. I know that our Sovereign will re- 
ceive most graciously, and with cordial satisfaction, 
the many proofs which I shall be able to lay before 
her of your growing welfare and happiness. And 
here, gentlemen, let me announce a fact which I 
know you wiU all hear with delight. Queensland, 
the name selected for the new Colony, was entirely 
the happy thought and inspiration of Her Majesty 
herself. Other designations had been suggested to 
her, but the Queen spontaneously determined to con- 
fer her own royal title on this new province of her 
Empire. It should assuredly, then, be the constant 
aim of us aU to show ourselves not undeserving of 
this signal mark of the favour and sympathy of our 
Sovereign, and (to quote your own weU-chosen 
phrase), “ to render the Colony of Queensland not 
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only prosperous and happy in itself, but at the same 
time worthy of its Queen and mother-country.” 

‘ In your address (as in other addresses which 
have been presented on my arrival among you), your 
kindness has assigned to me many gifts and qualities 
that I only wish I could more confidently appropriate. 
But it is only simple justice to attribute to me the 
most lively sympathy and the most abiding interest 
in all that concerns the welfare of the great and 
rising Colony in which the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to name me Her Majesty’s first representative. 

‘ Supported and strengthened by the Legislature 
and population, as I am confident, from the warmth 
of your greeting, that I shall be, it would be unpar- 
donable if I were ever to neglect the duties which I 
have undertake^ to perform, or ever to spare the best 
exertions of which I am capable towards promoting 
your happiness and prosperity. 

‘I rejoice to witness around me the obvious pro- 
gress alike of material industry, of mental activity, and 
of moral and physical well-being. Everything may be 
expected from such signs as these. They are strong 
proofs to our Queen and countrymen at home that 
• the foundations of a mighty and flourishing province 
of the British Empire have already been laid in this 
part of Australia.’ 

In reply to the address of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Brisbane, the Governor said : — 

‘ Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

‘I request that you will accept my warmest 
thanks for the cordial and generous welcome to Bris- 
bane which your address conveys to me. From my 
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reception here I have derived deep personal grati- 
fication, and the most favourable impressions of the 
loyalty and good feeling that animate aU classes of 
the community. 

‘ I esteem it no ordinary privilege to be permitted 
to watch over the progress of this city and Colony, at 
a period so full of promise as that of the inaugura- 
tion of local self-government. My object here, as in 
the other principal settlements of Queensland (aU of 
which I hope to visit within the next twelve months), 
will be to see and judge for myself — to ascertain the 
real wants and wishes of the inhabitants of all classes, 
in order that the views and measures of the Governor 
may harmonise with the voice of the people. Candid 
expressions of opinion and fuU information on all 
important topics of local interest, pi the addresses 
which may be presented to me, will matei ially con- 
duce to this end. You may rest assured that all 
suggestions emanating from public bodies — such as 
the Municipality of Brisbane — will at all times com- 
mand my attention. 

‘ It has invariably been held by the highest 
authorities, that the system of local government by 
municipalities has been one of the main elements of. 
our national greatness, and of the stability of the 
British Constitution. I rejoice, therefore, that the 
city of Brisbane has set the example of applying for 
incorporation — an example which I hope will be 
extensively followed tliroughout Queensland. I am 
anxious to draw general attention to the conclusions 
on this subject, arrived at, after deliberate considera- 
tion, by the practical and experienced Statesmen who 
form the Privy Council of Great Britain. In their 
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report on the political institutions to be granted to 
the Australian Colonies, which was presented to the 
Queen in 1849, I read as follows : — 

‘“We are of opinion that the existence in Aus- 
tralia of municipal bodies in a state of efficiency is 
sc'arcely less necessary to the public welfare than the 
existence there of representative legislatures. A 
large part of the benefit to be derived from such 
legislatures seems to us to depend on the simultaneous 
establishment and co-existence of incorporated muni- 
cipalities. It is the only practical security against 
the danger of undue centralisation. It is the only 
security for the vigilant and habitual attention by the 
local legislature to the interests of the more remote 
localities. It is by such bodies alojie that in those 
secluded societi«s public; spirit is kept alive, and skill 
in the conduct of public affairs acquired and exer- 
cised. It is in such corporations that tlie colonists 
are trained to act as legislators in a larger sphere, 
lly them and by them aloire can any effectual resist- 
ance be made to the partial and undue dedications of 
the public resources to the advantage of districts 
peculiarly fortuirate in the zeal and authority of their 
representatives in the legislature.” 

‘ These, gentlemen, are wise and weighty words. 
StiU, this, like all other political questions, in a free 
country, must ultimately be decided by the people 
themselves. Far be it from me to attempt to press 
on the inhabitants of any portion of this Colony un- 
welcome duties under the name of municipal privi- 
leges. It has been rightly observed that “if such 
duties are not undertaken with alacrity, and per- 
formed with zeal, and controlled by public vigilance, 
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and rewarded by public applause, they would be 
undertaken to no good purpose.” 

‘ But, Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, you may very 
probably consider that I have already said too much, 
while I myself am painfully conscious that I have said 
too little on a topic of such vital importance. I will, 
therefore, conclude by again thanking you, in the 
name of the Queen, for your loyal greeting to Her 
Majesty’s first representative among you ; and by 
assuring you that you will at all times find in me a most 
willing coadjutor in all public works and measures 
that can conduce to the improvement and prosperity 
of the port and city of Brisbane.’ 

Other addresses from the Clergy and from several 
public bodies followed, and were duly acknowledged. 
Then came a numerous deputation ®f working men, 
whose foreman said : — 

‘ May it please your Excellency, 

‘We, the representatives of the working-men of 
Brisbane, loyal subjects of the British Crown, would 
respectfully offer your Excellency our sincerest con- 
gratulations on your safe arrival on these shores as 
the first Governor of Queensland. We feel thankful , 
that a gracious Providence has brought your Ex- 
cellency and your family in safety to this the land of 
our adoption. 

‘ We desire to record our gratitude to our illus- 
trious Sovereign, Queen Victoria, who (with her 
Ministers) hath laid this young and rising community 
under the deepest and most lasting obligations. 
.When we reflect on the calm and deliberate attention 
evinced by Her Majesty’s Government, during this 
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movement in the Northern district, which has eventu- 
ally ended in separation from New South Wales; 
when we mark the unwearied assiduity, the strict 
and impartial justice, the total disregard of all the 
sinister influences brought to bear on the struggle by 
the neighbouring Colony, it affords another evidence 
of that liberal and enlightened policy which has cha- 
racterised Her Majesty’s reign, and under the shade 
of which the Anglo-Saxon in this southern hemisphere 
may dwell contented and happy. 

‘ We now welcome your Excellency as the lawful 
representative of our Sovereign and the first Governor 
of Queensland. We hail your arrival on our shores 
with the utmost satisfaction. We look on this day 
as one of the brightest in the existence of the young 
Colony, and take it as an earnest of good things to 
follow. Starting into existence as another of that 
belt of Colonies, which at no distant day is yet destined 
to encircle this great island continent, there is much 
that necessarily remains to be done, in developing the 
various resources of the Colony, in opening up the 
interior, in working out the problem of responsible 
government ; in cultivating literature, science, and 
• the arts ; in short, in everything calculated to raise a 
virtuous population — 

A happy band, 

To stand a wall of firo 
Around our much-loved land. 

These are works that require clear heads, strong 
hands, and above all, honest hearts ; but if we speed 
onward, earnest and eager, though great the struggle, 
yet glorious will be the success. 

‘ We now wish that your Excellency’s connexion 
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with this new colony may be long and prosperous', 
with tranquillity in your Government and happiness 
in your personal and family relations.’ 

His Excellency replied : 

‘ Gentlemen, — I have already received so many 
addresses since my arrival in this Colony that it is 
difficult for me to vary the expression of my thanks 
for the loyal spirit in which they are all conceived 
towards our gracious and beloved Queen, and for the 
kindly feeling which thej'^ all evince towards my 
family and myself. 

‘ Gentlemen, this work of self-government by a 
free people is indeed, as you so well express it, “ a 
work requiring clear heads, strong hands, and, above 
all, honest hearts.” It is easy to see, that you fully 
understand and appreciate the privileges, and I am 
confident that you will conscientiously perform the 
duties entrusted to you. 

‘ I perceive, gentlemen, that you characterise 
your address as proceeding from “Working Men.” 
I feel certain, however, that you do not mean by that 
phrase to imply that you belong to any separate 
class, ■whose feelings and interests are adverse to, or 
even distinct from, the feelings and interests of any 
other class of the inhabitants of this colony. In a 
new and free country, like that in which we are 
living, where there are no paid idlers or sinecurists, 
every man — Governor, Judges, Magistrates, Clergy, 
and all — every man, I repeat, is emphatically a 
“ Working Man.” Let us, then, all unite cordially in 
advancing our common interests. Capital is power- 
less without labour, and labour is unprofitable with- 
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out the aid of capital. Without good governiuent 
and good laws, impartially administered and cheer- 
fully obeyed, neither capital nor labour is safe. 
These are old, but they are true and wise, maxims. 

‘ The whole life of every active man in a free 
country is necessarily a life of labour and com- 
petition. It is a life of competition M'ith those who 
are running the same race, of struggle with circum- 
stances, often of fight against that adverse fortune 
which may now and then befall us all. But he who 
enters into the work with that dogged perseverance 
which is the peculiar characteristic of the Anglo 
Saxon race, is sure to bring out successfully those 
talents with which nature may have endowed hijn. 
Whatever may be the amount of his abilities and 
opportunities, suftli a man will always be sure to im- 
})rove those abilities and oj)portunities to the best 
advantage, and to apply them as successfully as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

‘ Eest assured that I shall always remember with 
gratitude this flattering mark of your esteem and 
respect ; and that you will at all times find me your 
zealous fellow workman, in all that may tend to pro 
mote the happiness and welfare of the people of 
Queensland.’ 

Eeplying to the address of the iidiabitants of one 
of the principal towns. Sir George laid special stress 
on the importance of maintaining amicable relations 
with the parent Colony of New South Wales : — 

‘ You allude in your address to your recent 
struggle for separation from New South Wales. In 
that struggle you are now victorious. In gracious 
compliance with your own wishes, the Queen has 

VOL. I. II 
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conferred upon you to the fullest extent, the privilege 
of local self-government. Let all, then, forget hence- 
forward any feeling of ill-will engendered by the 
recent controversy, now happily terminated in your 
favour. I wish these words to apply, not only to 
those who now hear me, but throughout the length 
and breadth of Queensland. If any inhabitant of 
this Colony cherishes any lingering jealousy towards 
the Colony of New South Wales, let him convert that 
jealousy into emulation. Let us all unite in a gene- 
rous rivalry with the neighbouring provinces. Let 
us emulate them, in reverence for our rehgion, in 
loyalty to our Queen, in obedience to the laws, in 
energy, in enterprise — in a word, in all those qualities 
which have made the British Empire what it is. 
Such are the arts which have enabled us, the great 
English nation, to overrun the earth from one end of 
it to the other. It is thus that we have spread our 
race and language over the North American Con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is thus 
that we have annexed to Britain that India which 
eluded the grasp of Alexander. It is thus, finally, 
that we are now fast peopling our own Australia, that 
“ Great Southern Land ” which lay beyond the ken 
of the ancient world.’ 


The proceedings of December 12, 1859, are 
memorable in many ways. To the people of Queens- 
land the moment was of vital importance ; and the 
impression produced by their Governor’s speeches 
was very favourable. ‘ His welcome is no noisy 
tribute of lip service, but a manifestation that comes 
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from the heart.’ ^ The whole community accepted 
Sir George Bowen’s advice in the friendly spirit in 
which it was obviously tendered. They realised that 
he ‘ thorouglily appreciated their position ’ ; and they 
were willing to listen to the counsels of a Governor 
‘ whose reputation must hereafter be estimated by 
the success or failure of his administration in Queens- 
land ’ : that he would lay ‘ on broad foundations the 
happiness and prosperity of the colony ’ was, they felt, 
‘guaranteed by the good sense of his language.’ * 

Sir George’s own impressions of his reception are 
recorded in the subjoined despatch : 

To the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

Government House, Brisbane, Queensland ; 

December 19, 1H59. 

My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to report, that on the 10th 
inst. I landed at Brisbane ; and that, after taking 
the usual oaths before Mr. Justice Lutwyche, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, I assumed, in obedience to the 
•Queen’s commands, the office of Captain-General and 
Governor-in-Chief of the Colony of Queensland and 
its dependencies. My reception was very gratifying 
to me personally, and eminently satisfactory on public 
grounds, as proving the excellent spirit with which 
all classes of the inhabitants of the new Colony are 
animated towards their Queen and mother-country. 
From a variety of motives, similar to those which 

North Australian, Dec. 20, 18/59. 


* Moreton Bay Courier, 
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actuated the people of the Colony of Victoria before 
its separation from New South Wales, and which 
it would be superfluous in me to recapitulate, the 
inhabitants of Moreton Bay districts have, during 
several years, petitioned the Queen to be formed into 
a separate Colony. My arrival as the first Governor 
was a tangible proof that the prayer of their peti- 
tions had been granted and their long deferred hopes 
fulfilled ; and the people of Queensland appear to have 
determined, as one man, to evince their ‘ heartfelt 
gratitude, love, and devotion towards their Sovereign,’ 
and ‘ their affectionate attachment to Her Majesty’s 
person and government,’ by uniting in a hearty 
welcome and loyal greeting to Her Majesty’s first 
representative among them. 

The address from the people of Queensland (to- 
gether with several other addresses from various 
public bodies) was presented to me shortly after my 
arrival, in a pavilion erected for that purpose in the 
Botanical Gardens of this city, and in the presence of 
(at the lowest estimate) 4,000 of the inhabitants of 
Brisbane and its vicinity. In my reply I took occa- 
sion to mention that ‘ Queensland, the name selected 
for the new Colony, was entirely the happy thought 
and inspiration of Her Majesty herself. Other de- 
signations had been suggested to her, but the Queen 
spontaneously determined to confer her own royal 
title on this new Province of her Empire.’ The 
announcement of this simple fact was received by 
the 4,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects who formed my 
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audience, witli an emotion rarely witnessed in so large 
a concourse ; it was received with tears of joy, and 
shouts of ‘ God save the Queen ! ’ 

These expressions of love and loyalty to the Queen, 
and the cordial welcome given to Her Majesty’s first 
representative, are far from being mere phrases or 
empty compliments. The reception of a new Governor 
in other Colonies is, generally speaking, simply an 
affair of ordinary military display on the part of the 
garrison, and entails neither expense nor trouble on 
the inhabitants. But there is not a single soldier in 
Queensland. Here aU preparations were made by a 
‘ reception committee,’ appointed at a public meeting 
of the inhabitants ; and the whole cost, iiicluding the 
hire of several isteamers engaged to escort me up 
the river Brisbane from Moreton Bay to the seat of 
Government, and the purchase of cannon to fire 
salutes, was defrayed by public subscription. 

It is an honourable duty for me to solicit your 
Grace to lay before the Queen not only the assurance 
of the devoted loyalty and gratitude of Her Majesty’s 
• subjects in this Colony, but also the manifold proofs 
which my official correspondence will afibrd of their 
growing welfare and happiness, and of the rapid pro- 
gress here, alike of material industry, of mental activity, 
and of moral and physical well-being. ‘ Everything,’ 
as I ventured to express my hope in one of my ad- 
dresses, ‘ may be expected from such signs as these. 
They are strong proofs to our Queen and country- 
men at home that the foundations of a rich and 
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flourishing province of the British Empire have been 
laid in this part of Australia.’ 

I enclose printed copies of the addresses presented 
to me on my assumption of office, and of my replies. 
It will be perceived that I have somewhat deviated 
from the set form of such compositions. A Governor 
may be of much use here by explaining and adapting 
the social and political institutions, the feelings and 
habits, of the mother-country ; in short, by looking 
at Australia with English and at England with Aus- 
tralian eyes. Accordingly, I seized the opportunity 
presented to me of ofiering observations and advice 
on some of the idiosyncrasies which distinguish this 
like all other communities. Tlius, I reminded the 
people of Queensland in my reply to their address, 
that an arduous and responsible, but most important 
and interesting, task awaits them ; for the attainment 
of self-government is an epoch in the life of a State, 
resembling the attainment of his majority in the life 
of an individual. So again I pointed out to the 
Mayor and Corporation of the city of Brisbane the 
many direct and indirect advantages of municipal* 
institutions, which have been somewhat neglected in 
Australia ; confirming my own views by a quotation 
from the report of the Privy Council on the Austra- 
lian Colonies, presented to the Queen in 1849. So 
again, in addressing the ‘ representatives of the work- 
ing men,’ I deprecated the use of that phrase in any 
sense which could imply that it belongs exclusively 
to any separate class, whose feelings and interests 
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were adverse to, or even distinct from, the feelings 
and interests of any other class of the inhabitants of 
this Colony. I reminded my hearers, moreover, that 
in a new and free country, every man, — Governor, 
Judges, Clergy, and all , — every man is emphatically a 
working man. Let us, then, I continued, all unite 
cordially in promoting our common interests. I con- 
cluded by assuring my hearers that they will at all 
times find me their zealous fellow workman in all that 
may tend to promote the happiness and welfare of 
the people of Queensland. Finally, I took advantage 
of some expressions of irritation made use of in one 
of the addresses against the neighbouring Colony of 
New South Wales, to exhort my audience to convert 
such jealousies iftto emulation. 

I trust that your Grace wiU approve the tone and 
matter of my replies. They certainly made a most 
favourable impression in this country, as appears 
partly from the applause with which they were re- 
ceived at the time of their delivery ; partly from the 
comments of the rival organs of the colonial press, 
‘which have discovered a common ground of agree- 
ment in their praise ; and partly from the sensible 
diminution which I am happy to believe is already 
observable in the virulence of party spirit, and of 
local and personal jealousies. 

In his reply (April 11, 1860) the Duke of New- 
castle wrote : 

I have received your despatch of December 19, 
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accon paiiied by copies of several addresses presented 
to you on your assuming the Government of Queens- 
land, and by copies of your answers. I have laid 
this despatch with its enclosures before the Queen. 

The expressions of loyalty to our Sovereign and 
of goodwill to yourself, contained in the addresses 
presented by the inhabitants of Queensland on their 
reception of their first Governor, were highly satis- 
factory to Her Majesty. I cannot do otherwise than 
approve of the sentiments embodied in your replies. 

I trust that the new Colony has before it a long 
career of internal prosperity and of friendly and 
advantageous relations with the other communities 
in Australia. 
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OEGANISATION OF THE PUBLIC DEPAETMENTS— LETTEEB TO BIB 
E. BULWEE LTTTON — TO THE DUKE OP NEWCASTLE — TOUE 
ON THE DAELINO DOWNS— EAPID BUT SOLID PEOOEESB OP 
SETTLEMENT. 

Tiik first tliree months after his arrival in Queensland 
were devoted by Sir George Bowen to the task of 
organising the various departments of the new 
Government, studying the condition of the people 
and the resourties of the Colony, and generally 
mastering the carte du pays. In consequence of 
the wording of the Order in Council creating the 
new province, the Parliament could not assemble 
till May, and the interval was not a day too long 
for the multitudinous administrative details to be 
thought out and elaborated. As has been said, 
severy part of the machinery of government was only 
'in posse wdien the Governor arrived, and waited 
to be formed and set in motion by his own hand. 
Besides such constructive labour, he had the no 
less difficult work to accomplish of learning the 
needs and resources of the entire community. 
Several burning questions had to be studied : the 
land question foremost of all ; then the improvement 
of agriculture and the introduction of such new crops 
as cotton and sugar ; with many other matters of 
serious moment. A close attention to these subjects 
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coupled with unremitting administrative toil kept 
the Governor closely engaged at Brisbane until 
March, when he was for the first time free to make 
a tour of visits among the inland districts of the 
Colony. His reflections upon the various problems 
lying before him are contained in the following letter 
to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State. 


To the Rt. Hon. Sir E. JBulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 

Brisbane, Queensland : March G, IBGO. 

My dear Sir Edward Lytton, 

Wlien I was your guest at Knebworth shortly 
before I left England last year, you told me that 
you would always be glad to hear from me, though 
you were no longer in office. 

I have now been nearly three months in Queens- 
land. My official despatches to the Secretary of 
State contain a full account of what I have done ; 
with proofs that my humble efforts to promote 
their well-being are satisfactory to the people of this 
Colony. My reward will be complete if I should' 
be so fortunate as to deserve the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and, let me add (whether this 
letter finds you in office or out of it), of yourself, 
whose confidence placed me in my present position. 

In congratulating rne on my promotion to this 
Government, the Duke of Newcastle (who had for- 
merly appointed me to the Chief Secretaryship at 
Corfu) wrote .that ‘ the task of guiding the destinies 
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of one of the Australian Colonies was worthy the 
ambition of any man whom duties at home do not 
prevent from undertaking it.’ My position is, cer- 
tainly, full of interest and encouragement. I have 
more of creation and discovery than falls to the lot of 
most Colonial Governors. Every department in this 
great and rising Colony may almost be said to be the 
work of my own hands. 

A district within Queensland, covering about the 
area of the British Islands, is already studded with 
the stations of our ‘ shepherd kings ’ ; and beyond 
those limits there are regions equal to the aggregate 
extent of two of the other principal monarchies of 
Europe. Fresh bands of pastoral settlers, driving 
their thousands of cattle, sheep, and horses before 
them, are fast pushing out into the wilderness ; and 
it is confidently expected that, in the course of the 
next five years, there will be a chain of stations from 
Moreton Bay to the Gulf of Carpentaria ; and then(;e 
a line of steamers to Singapore, opening up commerce 
with India and China, and with the Dutch and 
Spanish colonies in the Eastern Archipelago. The 
Queen might say of her loyal Queenslanders, as 
Jupiter said of the Eomans of old : 

His ego ncc metas rerum nec tempora pono ; 

Imperium sine fine dedi} 

Wliile zealously developing the resources of the 
districts already settled, I shall be able to do much 


* Virgil, ^n. I. 278. 
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for geography and science in the vast and still unex- 
plored regions comprised within Queensland. The 
charm of the climate and the beaut)'’ of the scenery 
in this part of Australia are hardly knowm in England. 
At Brisbane, we have the climate of Naples, without 
malaria or scirocco. We are also free from the ‘ hot 
winds ’ blowing from the central desert which occa- 
sionally afflict Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 
This district, too, is, in point of vegetation, a sort of 
debatable land between the temperate and tropical 
zones. The productions of both grow with equal 
luxuriance. In the gardens, potatoes and pineapples, 
cabbages and bananas, are flourishing side by side. 
But I need not expatiate on these topics to the author 
of ‘ The Caxtons.’ ‘ 

I will not trouble you with statistical figures. I 
will only say that our English population is at present 
calculated at about 25,000 souls. There are no 
materials as yet for forming an accurate estimate of 
the Chinamen, Aborigines, Indian coolies, «&c., within 
the limits of the colony. A regular census will be 
taken in 1861, so that the periods may coincide with 
those of the census in the United Kingdom. The 
Treasurer estimates our revenue at about 180,000Z. 
for the current year; so that, if I mistake not, 
Queensland, at her first start, takes the twelfth place 
among the forty-eight British Colonies. 

Your name as that of the creator of this Colony 
enjoys the same sort of respect and popularity in 
Queensland which was paid to the oikictttjs of a 
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Greek settlement. The future port of Brisbane on 
Moreton Bay has already been called Lytton ; and I 
have directed the Surveyor-General to call a rising 
township Knebworth. Tliis is only following the pre- 
cedent of the Colonies now forming the United States 
of America, where so many geographical names were 
derived from English sovereigns and statesmen. I 
am going to have a Pakington and a Westwood, in 
honour of my friend Sir J. Pakington.^ I find there 
is already a Gladstone, a Pelham, and a ClinUm. 
When the native names are tolerably euphonious, I 
shall preserve them. 

After the general disafiection of the Ionian 
Islands (a feeling exactly akin to the sentimento 
nazionale which* England fosters in Italy), it cer- 
tainly is very pleasant to fiiid one’s self among so 
loyal a population as that of Australia. Wliatever 
inconveniences may attend what is called ‘respon- 
sible,’ but should rather be called ‘parliamentary’ 
government in our Colonies, it is certain that it has 
had the effect of greatly tightening the bonds of 
*pride and aflection which unite the Australians to 
their mother-country. Since the fuU establishment 
of local self-government, the colonists no longer ‘ feel 
the collar,’ to quote the phrase of a popular leader 
here, who was formerly supposed to be disaffected, 
but is now enthusiastic in his loyalty. If you grant 
representative institutions without responsible govern- 
ment, you ‘ light the fire and stop the chunney,’ as 

^ Afterwords Lord Hampton, G.C.B. 
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Charles Buller said. Witness the Ionian Islands. I 
question if there is any practical or logical locris 
standi between the form of government in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, and the form of government in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. 

My Parhament is to meet in May, on the 90th 
anniversary of the discovery of Moreton Bay by Cap- 
tain Cook. That I may know something of the 
carte du pays before I convene the legislature, I am 
about to start on two tours, one of three hundred 
miles on horseback, and another of about one thou- 
sand miles by sea, touching at the settlements on the 
coast. I shall ride about thirty miles every day, and 
shall be comfortably lodged at night in the houses of 
the principal ‘ squatters,’ or pastorM settlers, whose 
stations average that distance from each other. 
These gentlemen live in a patriarchal style among their 
immense flocks and herds, amusing themselves Muth 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and the exercise of a plenti- 
ful hospitahty. I have often thought (especially in 
reading Thackeray’s novel, ‘ The Virginians ’) that the 
Queensland gentlemen-squatters bear a similar relation' 
to the other Australians that the Virginian planters 
of a hundred years back bore to the other Americans. 

But there is a perfectly distinct class of people in 
the towns. Brisbane, my present capital, must re- 
semble what Boston and the other Puritan towns of 
New England were at the close of the last century. 
In a population of 7,000,^ we have fourteen Churches, 

* Now, in 1889, the population of Brishane is above 70,000. 
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thirteen public-houses, twelve policemen. The lead- 
ins inhabitants of Brisbane are a hard-headed set 
of English and Scotch merchants and mechanics ; 
very orderly, industrious, and prosperous ; proud of 
the mother-country ; loyal to the person of the 
Queen; and convinced that the true federation for 
these Colonies is the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Empire, and that the true rallying point for 
Australians is the Throne. 

I hope that you will approve the tone and sub- 
stance of my replies to the addresses presented to me. 
You will perceive that I have attempted to look on 
England with Australian and on Australia with Eng- 
lish eyes ; and to tender some advice on the idiosyn- 
crasies which distinguish this hke aU other societies. 
In fact I have guided myself in this, as in all else, by 
the precepts of the letter (wonderful for a States- 
man who has never lived in a Colony) which you 
wrote to me on the 29th April last.^ One phrase 
which I borrowed from you has become a liousehold 
word in Queensland : ‘ Let us convert our jealousies 
• into emulation.’ There is another sentence of yours 
in a published despatch to another Governor, which 
is often on Australian lips : ‘ Wherever England ex- 
tends her sceptre, there, as against the foreign enemy, 
she pledges the defence of her sword.’ We are 
to have only one or two officers of the army in 
Queensland to organise the volunteer force which I 
have called into existence in compliance with your 

* Sec above, page 81. 
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recommendation. We have splendid materials for 
yeomanry cavalry. 

The great question to be settled when the Parlia- 
ment meets is the land question. It threatens in all 
these Colonies to become an irritating contest between 
rival interests — ^between the towns and the country — 
like the corn laws in England, and the agrarian laws 
in ancient Rome. How exactly the squatter question 
resembles the strife between the patricians and ple- 
beians about the ager publicus ! We want an Aus- 
tralian Licinius Stolo. I think I remarked to you 
once before that it is also curious that ‘ runs ’ (the 
colonial term for wide ranges of pasture) should 
seem a literal translation of the SpofioL evpdes of 
Homer,' where Greek shepherd kings fed their cattle 
in a climate similar to that of Australia. How 
refreshing amid my daily cares are these classical 
parallels ! 

If I had not already exhausted your patience, 
there are many topics on which I might possibly in- 
terest you, and on which I have thought long and 
deeply myself. Such are — the division of the public 
debt between New South Wales and Queensland ; 
the advantages and disadvantages of elective and 
nominated Upper Houses in these Colonies ; the state 
of education ; the best methods of promoting immi- 
gration, geographical discovery, and intercourse with 
' India and China ; and of amehorating the condition 
of the aborigines. 


• Od. IV. 005. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane : January 6, 1860. 

My Lord Duke, 

Although I have been incessantly occupied since 
my assumption of office on the 10th ult. in creating 
and organising the several departments of govern- 
ment in this new Colony, I have not omitted to turn 
my attention to the vast, but as yet very partially 
developed, natural resources and productive capa- 
bilities of Queensland. In my despatch of November 
28th ult., I alluded briefly to the A'^aluable supplies of 
timber, and of minerals of various kinds, which await 
here the further introduction of labour and capital ; 
and in a despatch of even date herewith, I have 
furnished some information as to the prospects of 
the cultivation of sugar within this Colony. I shall 
return to each of these subjects separately in future 
reports. 

For the present there is no need that I should 
enlarge on the capabilities of this soil and climate for 
grazing purposes. It is a well-known fact that the 
wools exported from the Moreton Bay districts rank 
highest, and command the best prices in the European 
markets. A rich pasture land, extending in length 
from north to south about 120 miles, with an 
average width of 50 miles, was discovered so 
far back as in 1827 by that distinguished botanist 
and traveller, the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, and 
was named by him the ‘Darling Downs,’ in honour 
of General Darling, at that time Governor of New 
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South Wales. The description which its discoverer 
wrote of this district is also, to some extent, applicable 
to other pastoral regions which have since been 
explored and occupied within the limits of the new 
Colony : — 

‘ These extensive tracts of clear pastoral country 
commence about the parallel of twenty-eight degrees 
south latitude. Deep ponds, supported by streams 
from the highlands immediately to tlie eastward, 
extend along their central lower flats. The lower 
grounds thus permanently watered present flats which 
furnish an almost inexhaustible range of cattle pasture 
at aU seasons of the year; the grass and herbage 
generally exhil)iting in the depth of winter an extreme 
luxuriance of growth. From these cent ral grounds rise 
downs of a rich black and dry soil, and very ample sur- 
face, and as tliey furnish al)undance of grass, and are 
conveniently watered yet perfectly beyond the reach 
of those floods which take place (.)n the flats in a sea- 
son of rain, they constitute a valuable and sound 
sheep pasture with a most beautifully diversified land- 
scape, made up of hill and dale, woodland and plain.’ 

Although the ‘ Darling Douuis ’ liad been dis- 
covered in 1827 l)y Mr. Cunningham, it was not until 
1839 that the first sheepowners ' drove their flocks 
before them into that region, over the ‘dividing 
range ’ of hills which forms the watershed of Eastern 


^ One of these pioneers was Mr. Hodgson, now Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G., well-known by his exertions at the Colonial and Indian 
Exliibition, who still holds the * run ’ which he first occupied in 1889. 
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Australia, and separates the districts of the coast 
from those of the interior. The success of the early 
pioneers encouraged a host of followers. The history 
of this settlement relates how flock after flock and 
herd after herd came pouring in until the Downs 
were fully occupied, and the more adventurous and 
enterprising settlers found themselves constrained 
to push further out into the unexplored wilderness. 
Nearly two years ago it was computed that M'ilhiii the 
limits of the districts now comprised within the Colony 
of Queensland there were not less than 3,5()0,0()0 
sheep, 450,000 horned cattle, and 20,000 horses; and 
the annual export of wool, tallow, hides and skins, 
was valued at above half a million of j)ounds slei’ling. 

It is probable that the census of the next year will 
show a notable increase ; for already flocks fi-cd 
w ithin the tropics far to the northw'ard of Port Curt is 
and Keppel Bay ; and a region (all within the neav 
(kflony of Queensland), stretching nearly 000 miles 
i’rom north to south, and about 300 mih's from east 
to west, and enjoying a serene and salul)rious climate, 

*s studded with the stations of the pastoral settlers. 
Nor is, perhaps, the general expectation too sanguine 
which predicts the establishment wdthin the next few 
3"ears of a chain of settlejuents from Moreton Bay to the 
Culf of Carpentaria, and the consequent opening of a 
rapid and easy communication with India and China 
by the way of Java and Singapore.^ 

* These anticipations have been far more than realised (1889) ; 
and the trade and general wealth of Queensland have increased even _ 
more rapidly than the population. 
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The subject of cotton engrosses at the present 
moment a large share of the attention of the press, 
and of the public generally in this Colony. It is 
felt that nothing more fctrtunate for the si-ead}’ 
prosperity of Queensland could occur than that, 
while pastoral settlers spread over the highlands 
and downs of the interior, some enterprising capi- 
talist, or association of capitalists, should introduce 
on an extensive scale the cultivation of cotton on the 
eastern seaboard and along the banks of the rivers. 
The peculiar adaptation of tlie climate and soil of 
this part of Australia for the growth of the most 
valuable description of this plant, the Sea-Island 
cotton, has long been a fact far removed from all 
doubt by frequent and successful experiments ; and 
the demand in England, now chieHy supplied by the 
produce of American slave-labour, is practically 
insatiable. The whole of the low lands and alluvial 
plains near the mouths of the rivers of Queensland, 
as well as a seaboard of at least 600 miles along the 
shore of the Pacific, could be rendered almost im- 
mediately available for the j)roduction of this lucra- 
tive, because necessary, article of commerce. There 
is a succession of harbours at intervals along the coast, 
so that the cost of carriage to the port of shipment 
would be comparatively trifling. I will only allude to 
the advantage of rendering the English manufactures 
less dependen t on foreigners for their supply of cotton 
and to the discouragement of slavery which would 
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accrue from the successful cultivation of that plant hy 
free labour. 

It appears to me, that the cultivation of cotton 
miffht be carried on with success in Queensland on 
two different plans. In the first place, in the tropical 
districts of the Colony, where the climate is unfavour- 
able to European fieldwork, on large plantations, and 
with Asiatic labour ; and, in the second place, in the 
temperate districts, on small farms occii])icd by 
English emigrants and their families. 

With regard to the former plan. I presume, 
that the Government of British India w'ould sanction 
the emigration of coolies to Queensland (should the 
Legislature of this Colony make proposals for that pur- 
pose), on conditions similar to those carried out with so 
much success at Mauritius. Why should not English 
capital and free Lidian labour do for cotton in 
Northern Australia what English capital and free 
Indian labour have done for sugar, with so great ad- 
vantages both to the employers and the employed, in 
the similar climate of Mauritius ? On this part of the 
•subject, I beg to refer your Grace to ‘ A Letter to the 
Colonists of Queensland,’ recently published in London 
by Mr. Marsh, M.P. for Salisbury, and a large pro- 
prietor in this Colony. That gentleman argues that 
the introduction of Asiatic labour would be to North 
Queensland what machinery has been to England, 
‘ elevating the [European] labourer to the rank of a 
mechanic, and the mechanic to that of an employer. 
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and contributing in a large degree to the well-being 

D O c? 

of every class of society.’ 

With regard to the second of the two plans pro- 
posed above, there appears no sufficient reason why, 
in the vicinity of Brisbane and Maryborough, and, 
generally, throughout the temperate districts of this 
Colony, cotton-growing should not be brought under 
the conditions of European labour, and made to form 
a part of the industry on small farms. This is done 
in Texas by German farmers, in a climate not less 
sultry, and infinitely less healthy, than that of 
Queensland. The whole subject, therefore, is as de- 
serving of the attention of small farmers as of large 
capitalists; for it seems capable of proof, that cotton 
growing can not only be prosecuted^with success on 
ext'jnsive plantations, and with Asiatic labour, but 
can also be made a profitable part of a yeomanry 
agriculture. In fact, the cultivation of cotton is one 
of the least expensive of all agricultural operations, 
especially in Australia, where, owing to the absence 
of severe winter frosts, the plant is perennial, and not 
as in North America, an annual. The women and* 
children of English emigrant families could be em- 
ployed in the light labour of picking the pods in 
harvest time. 

As soon as the administrative machinery was fuUy 
organised, and the several departments were at work, 
the Governor set out upon a tour into the interior. 
So far, he had seen only the seaboard ; he now 
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ascended to the luagnificeut stretches of undulating 
table-lands and prairies, the southern portion of 
which is famous in the annals of sheep-farming as 
the ‘ Darling Downs.’ These noble plains, extend- 
iiig within the tropics, but elevated some 2,000 feet 
al)ove the sea-level, spread from the southern limits 
of Queensland, for a distance of over 1,000 miles, 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and their breadth from 
east to west is from 400 to 500 miles, giving a 
total area of at least 400,000 square miles. ‘ The 
whole of this area, with the exception of two partial 
interruptions, may be described as a succession of 
wide open downs, enclosed each within small sub 
sidiary basaltic ranges traversing the great plateau. 
These downs are each of immense extent, and con- 
tain deep and most excellent agricultural soil, at pre- 
sent clothed with the richest grasses, growing in won- 
derful luxuriance. They are in a great measure 
destitute of trees, but the bases of their enclosing 
ranges are furnished with a very handsome and 
stately description of pine, behind which, and re- 
tiring into their recesses, are found very valuable 
cedars. These recesses are plentifully siqjplied with 
, numerous springs and rills, which trickling down the 
slojies of the ranges, and traversing the enclosed 
plains, unite and form the abujidant network of 
rivers by which this immense plateau is watered. 
Travellers through these vast ])lains all concur in 
their admiration of the luxuriance of the soil, the 
coolness and salubrity of the climate-, and the love- 
liness of the entire landscape.’ ‘ 

That Sir George Bowen was keenly appreciative 

ICdinhargU lievit w. No. 24y, Oct. art. ‘ (^iiconslaiul.’ 
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of the beauty of the Darling Downs is shown in the 
subjoined letter, in which he describes his first intro- 
duction to the homes of the pastoral Tenants of the 
Crown, commonly known by the American nickname 
of ‘ squatters.’ 

To Herman Merivale, Esq., C.B., Permanent Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Government House, Brisbane : April 10, 1860. 

My dear Merivale, 

I have just returned from a very interesting and 
gratifying tour in the interior, during which I spent 
nearly a week in the ‘ County Merivale.’ You should 
feel proud of being the €iTwvvfio<: of one of the most 
picturesque and probably (putting gold out of the 
question) richest districts of all Australia. 

I ascended from the tierra caliente of the coast 
to the table-land of the Darling Downs, of which your 
county comprises the southern portion, through Cun- 
ningham’s Gap, a cleft between mountains of por- 
phyry and basalt ; which, though not equal, as some 
enthusiastic Queenslanders imagine, to ‘ anything in . 
the Alps,’ is certainly finer than anything that I ever 
saw in the British Isles. Tliere is, however, a cascade 
falling three hundred feet into a chasm resembling 
the crater of a volcano, which would make the for- 
tune of any valley in Switzerland. 

Some of the squires, or ‘ squatters,’ of Merivale had 
descended into the lowlands to meet and escort me to 
their houses ; so we formed a very picturesque caval- 
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cade as we wound up through the luxuriant forests 
of the Gap. On the summit I was greeted with loud 
cheers, which made the rocks re-echo as they prob- 
ably had never sounded since the dawn of creation ; 
and there I found another batch of hospitable 
squatters, with a cold collation aiul plenty of cham- 
pagne and hock, spread on the grass at the top of tlie 
pass, nearly 3,000 feet above the sea. Tlxe view from 
this point is most interesting and magnificent ; on one 
side the undulating hills and waving forests of the 
semi-tropical littorale, with the Pacific lieyoiid ; on 
the other the broad downs, intersected by wc)f)ded 
ridges, of the table-land. The Larissw campus opiriuB 
of Horace • rose to my lips, for I assure }'ou that the 
Darling Downs closely resemble the general aspect of 
Thessaly ; and the river Condamine is a good substitute 
for the Peneus. Tliere are indeed no Pelion and Ossa 
‘ flourishing side by side,’ but the hills which encarcle 
the basin-like plains vividly recall the lower ranges of 
Pindus and Olympus. Show what I say to Fortescue,^ 
who has seen Thessaly ; he will recollect the sj)lendid 
'v’’ariety of birds and butterflies there. This is another 
point of similarity. The Avoods on the Darling Downs 
are full of birds of brilliant plumage and strange voices; 
while stately bustards and emus stalk over the plains, 
and wildfowl of all kinds frequent the streams. The 
residences of the sejuatters, however, afford a striking 

' Carm, I. 7. 

^ The Parliamentary Under- Secretary for the Colonies, afterwards 
Lord Carlingford. 
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contrast to tlie lodgings to be procured in Greece. I 
found carpets and curtains, plate and pianos, cliani- 
pagne and crinoline, in places where fifteen years 
before the face of a white man had never been seen. 

If their country is like Thessaly, the squatters of 
Merivale are complete Centaurs. The cavalcade of 
well-mounted horsemen that everywhere came out to 
meet the first Eepresentative of their Queen eclipsed 
anything of the kind that could be exhibited in 
ancient Greece, or indeed, in any part of the world, 
except in England or in Australia. I was escorted 
into your county town of Warwdck by 400 horsemen. 
I rode one day, to the delight of the Centaurs — I mean 
of the Squatters, — and without tlie slightest fatigue, 
seventy miles in eight hours — of couftee, with a change 
of horses. You should never send a Governor here 
who cannot ride and shoot. His performances across 
country are one of the secrets of Sir W. Denison’s 
success as Governor of Tasmania and of New South 
Wales successively. 

In such a colony as Queensland was in 1860, be-* 
fore railways had penetrated into the interior, an 
active Governor, who was also a good horseman, was 
indispensable. Such official tours as those made by 
Sir George Bowen are among the greatest pleasures 
and also the most important duties of a Governor. It 
is only by such visits that he can see with his own 
eyes the needs of his people, and that the people can be 
brought into direct relations with the representative 
of their Sovereign. This tour in tlie south-eastern 
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districts was eminently snccessful. On all sides the 
Oovernor was welcomed with enthusiasm ; and even 
while confronting some of the keenest jealousies and 
prejudices of the time and place, his replies to the 
addresses presented to him at Warwick and the rival 
tcmms of Drayton and Toowoomba evoked none but 
golden opinions. 

To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, LrisLaiie : April 7, IBOO. 

My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to enclose copies of the ad- 
dresses presented to me at the three towns of Warwick, 
Drayton, and Toowoomba, which I visited during an 
official tour of inspection from which I have lately 
returned. It whl be satisfactory to the Queen, and 
to Her Majesty’s Government, to receive these further 
proofs of the affectionate loyalty of the people of this 
Colony to Her Majesty’s throne and person ; and 
(I may, perhaps, be permitted to add) of their coii- 
lidence in the arrangement made, under Her Majesty’s 
favour, for their government. 

My recent journey extended through those dis- 
tricts of Queensland which have been longest settled 
and are most thickly inhabited. I was everywhere 
received with cordial hospitality by the principal 
settlers, and with loyal enthusiasm by all classes of 
the community. 

As it was during your Grace’s fii'st administration 
of the Colonial Department that the wishes of the 
Australian colonists were crowned bj^ the concession 
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of responsible government, I will take leave to draw 
your attention to a paragraph in one of the enclo- 
sures, which expresses a sentiment generally enter- 
tained by this people. After stating that ‘ the journey 
of his Excellency has been one continued ovation 
from beginning to end ’ ; that ‘ all classes have vied 
in doing honour to the representative of the Queen ’ ; 
and that ‘ all little sectarian differences, petty jealou 
sies, and presumed rival interests have been merged 
in the laudable wish to give our first Governor a 
hearty welcome,’ the ‘ Darling Downs Gazette ’ pro- 
ceeds as follows : ‘ Not the least pleasing reflection 
that suggests itself, when reviewing these demonstra- 
tions of general joy, is the confirmation of the fact, 
now so long and in so many lands ‘established, that 
those descended from the old stock at home, to whom 
self-government has been a timely concession, not a 
charter wrung from the mother-country by the force 
of arms, still recognise and revere the grand old 
institutions which have made England the greatest 
power on earth.’ 

There cannot in my opinion be a greater mistake' 
than the view which some public writers in England 
appear to hold, viz. that the Governor of a Colony, 
under the system of responsible government, should 
be merely a roi faineant So far as my observation 
extends, nothing can be more opposed than this 
theory to the wishes of the Anglo- Australians them- 
selves. The Governor of each of the Colonies in 
this group is expected not only to act as the head of 
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society ; to encourage literature, science, and art ; to 
keep alive by personal visits to every district under 
his jurisdiction the feelings of loyalty to the Queen, 
and of attachment to the mother-country, and so to 
cherish what may be termed the Imperial sentiment ; 
but he is also expected, as head of the administra- 
tion, to maintain, with the assistance of his Executive 
Council, a vigilant control and supervision over every 
department of the public service. In short, he is in 
a position in which he can exercise an influence over 
the whole course of affairs exactly proportionate to 
the strength of his character, the activity of his mind 
and body, the capacity of his understanding, and the 
extent of his knowledge. 

In accordance with this view of the duties of :ny 
office, I took occasion, in my rejjly to the address of 
the town of Warwick, to explain the principal objects 
of my official tours. ‘ The chief motive,’ I said, ‘ by 
which I am actuated, is an earnest desire to perform 
honestly and efficiently that portion of the M’ork 
which the constitution has allotted to me in the ad- 
vancement of this great Colony. All contribute to 
the revenue ; all should benefit by its application. 
As it rests with the Governor to propose, with the 
advice of his Executive Council, the estimates which 
will be submitted for the decision of the Parliament 
of Queensland, it will be my constant endeavour to 
ascertain, by personal observation, the wants and 
wishes of the people of every district ; and so to 
frame those estimates as to bring home to all an 
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equitable share of the advaiitages which the rapid 
development of your almost inexhaustible resources, 
due to your own skill and industry, will each year 
enable the Government to extend.’ 

The warm coast land of this Colony is admiral)ly 
adapted for the growth of cotton, of sugar, and of all 
semi-tropical fruits and productions. Queensland, like 
Mexico, has a tierra caliente, or hot region, near the 
sea, from which there is an ascent through line 
mountain passes to the cool tableland of the interior, 
which is eminently fitted as well for ])astoral settle- 
ment as for European agi-iculture. I have described 
in a former despatch that rich pastoral district of 
(he table-land which is known as the ‘Darliiiff 
Downs.’ Many large fortunes have been amassed 
there during the last fifteen years.* Some idea of tlie 

* An extract from a letter of Sir G. Bowen to a friend in Enfjland 
illustrates this statement : * Some of our larger squatters are owners of 
from f)0,000 to 300,000 sheep ; and there are men in Australia who have 
above half-a-inillion. A successful Queenslander, who became a member 
of the House of Commons, where he supported Lord Palmerston, was 
invited to one of the political receptions of Lady Waldegrave at Straw- 
berry Hill. That accomplished hostess prided herself on her informa- 
tion about her guests ; and on the arrival of the gentleman referred to, 

she is said to have greeted him with ‘ Oh, Mr. , I am very glad to 

see you. I hear that you have as many sheep and cattle as the 
Patriarchs, that, in short, you are a second Joh' Her guest replied : 
‘ I hope, Lady Waldegrave, you do not mean to compare me to J<ib, 
who, as we learn from the Bible, had only 7,000 sheep, whereas I haA O 
300,000. Job was a mere stringy sharker: It should be explained 
that yoimg settlers, on beginning sheep-farming in the interior, with 
only from 5,000 to 10,000 sheep, cannot generally afford to build at first 
houses of wood or stone ; and are obliged for some time to content 
themselves with comfortable huts made from the bark of the so-called 
‘ stringy-bark ’ eucalyptus. So they were often known to the gi'eat 
squatters by the sobriquet of ‘ stringy -barkers.’ Many now wealthy 
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value set upon the stations on the Darling Downs may 
he gained from the fact that during the past year the 
leases of several of the tenants of the Crown in that 
quarter have been sold for prices ranging from 
20,000Z. to 50,000/. sterling, although these leases 
will expire in about six j’ears from this time, and 
it is most improbable that they will be renewed on 
conditions equally favourable. Wliile the impression 
created on my mind by my journey across the Dar- 
ling Downs was still fresh, I stated in my reply to the 
Drayton address that ‘ it had filled me with surprise 
and admiration. Even before I left England I knew 
by report the rich natural resources and the pictu- 
resque beauty of this district. But I confess that 
I was not fully prepared for so wonderfully rapid an 
advance in all that can promote and adorn civilisa- 
tion, an adv'ance which has taken place during the 
fourth part of an average lifetime. Not oidy have I 
seen vast herds of horses and cattle and countless 
flocks of sheep overspreading the valleys and forests, 
which, within the memory of persons who have }'et 
scarcely attained to tlie age of manhood, were 
tenanted only by wild animals and by a few wan- 
dering tribes of savages ; not only have I travelled 
over roads beyond all comparison superior to the 
means of communication wliich existed less than a 
century ago in many parts of the United Kingdom ; 

* shepherd kings ’ look back with pleasure to the old days when they 
lived in huts, and, in the absence of ready money, used to jday whist 
with each other for Sheep imints and a hullnrk on the rubber. 
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not only have I beheld flourishing towns arising in 
spots where, hardly twenty years back, the foot of 
a white man had never yet trodden the primasval 
wilderness ; not only have I admired these and other 
proofs of material progress, but I have also found in 
the houses of the long chain of settlers who have 
entertained me with such cordial hospitality all the 
comforts and most of the luxuries and refinements of 
the houses of country gentlemen in England. Tlie 
wonderful advance of this portion of the Colony dur- 
ing the last ten years is due to no sudden and fortui- 
tous discovery of the precious metals ; it is derived 
wholly from the blessing of Providence on the skill 
and energy of its inhabitants in subduing and reple- 
nishing the earth. Assuredly I have observed during 
the past week very remarkable illustrations of the 
j)roverbial genius of the Anglo-Saxon race for the 
noble and truly Lnperial art of colonisation.’ 

I wiU add in conclusion a sti'iking proof of the 
singularly rapid progress of this district. A public 
banquet was given in my honour in the large and 
handsome ball-room attached to one of the three 
hotels which Toowoomba, itself the creation of the 
last ten years, already possesses. About 120 persons 
sat down to a dinner, very well appointed, and pro- 
vided with as good music, wine, and viands as would 
be exhibited on a similar occasion in the majority 
of country towns in England. One of the principal 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who happens, more- 
over, to be a candidate for the representation of Too- 
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woomba in the Queensland Parliament, reminded his 
hearers, in a speech delivered in the course of the 
evening, that he had himself been the first wliite man 
who had settled in that district, and that just fourteen 
years previously he had encamped in the then unex- 
plored forest on the very site of the hall in which he 
was addressing them. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

THE FIBST PABLIAMBNT — THE FIBST ELECTIONS — THE FBANCH18E 
— BESULTS OF VOTE BV BALLOT AND MANHOOD 8UFFBAGE — 
MEETING OF THE PABLIAMENT— SPEECH OF THE GOVEBNOB, 
AND ADDBES8EB OF BOTH HOUSES — ADDBES8E8 TO THE QUEEN 
AND HEB majesty’s BEPLY — THE ‘ TIMES ’ ON QUEENSLAND. 

The nearer the time for the elections for the first 
Legislative Assembly of the new Colony approached, 
the more sanguine grew Sir George Bowen’s antici- 
pations of the coming experiment in parliamentary 
government. He had now seen enough of the 
Queenslanders to be convinced of their loyalty, 
good feeling, and public spirit. 

‘Pray tell the Duke of Newcastle,’ he wrote. to 
Mr. Herman Merivale, in a letter (April 10), of which 
part has already been quoted, ‘ that all our elections 
will pass off with quiet and good-humour, in spite of 
the disfranchisement of one-third of the men who 
voted at the last general election, and that the Parlia- 
ment will meet at Brisbane before the end of May. 

‘ Doubtless we shall have our crises ministerielles, 
like our elder colonial sisters ; but I have yet to 
learn that they need cause any trouble or anxiety to 
the Home Government. Nay,* more, I have yet to 
learn that the rapid succession of Ministries in New 
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South Wales and Victoria has materially retarded the 
progress of those Colonies. It is certain that the 
progress of Australia depends less on the skill and 
wisdom of its law-makers than on the energy and 
industry of the population. People who declaim 
against responsible government should recollect 
that, if it had not been conceded, these Colonies 
would soon have separated from tlie mother-countr}', 
or have been kept down only by force of arms in 
what you call in your book on the Colonies “ un- 
lovely and inglorious subjection.” ’ 

The partial disfranchisement alluded to in the 
above letter is explained in the following despatch. 
That it did not •cause serious complications at the 
very outset of the representative organisation of 
Qtieensland speaks volumes for the good sense of 
the people. 

To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane : February G, 18G0. 

My Lord Duke, 

It has long been known that a large proportion 
of the animal and vegetable productions of Australia 
is distinguished by characteristics directly the reverse 
of what is familiar in Europe. It would almost 
appear that an anomaly of similar nature exists in 
the influences exercised at the antipodes by certain 
political institutions. 

I find that it is a very general opinion among 
competent authorities that vote by ballot and man 
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hood suffrage, as compared with open voting and a 
low property qualification, are, in tliis community, 
institutions of a conservative character, and cal- 
culated to give increased influence to the landed 
proprietors and rich settlers in the country districts, 
as opposed to the mixed population of the towns. 

In Australia, aristocratic influence cannot be said 
to exist, but the ballot protects the voter against 
the occasional violence and dictation of democratic 
opinion. Again, energy and industry, with the 
prosperity consequent on those qualities, are so 
common among the Australian settlers, that in the 
towns and villages of Queensland there is hardly a 
working man who does not possess at least the 
property qualification required by the New South 
Wales Constitution Act of 1853. In fact, the 
majority of our labouring classes live in their own 
houses, built on their own land. In the towns and 
villages therefore, manhood suffrage may almost be 
said to have practically existed before it was formally 
enacted (with slight modifications) by the Electoral 
Law of 1858. 

If a general view be taken of the important 
question now under consideration, it will appear that 
vote by ballot and manhood suffrage are not likely 
to lead, in this Colony, to those dangers and incon- 
veniences which have been apprehended from similar 
institutions in older, more thickly-peopled, and less 
universally prosperous communities. 

In the first place, distress and pauperism, those 
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comprehensive terms so frequently used in European 
politics, are unknown in Queensland. AU classes of 
this community appear to be thoroughly imbued with 
the love of law and order, and the other virtues 
which naturally grow up with the acquisition of 
property, however small, and with the enjoyment of 
that prosperity which is the legitimate reward of 
honourable industry. 

Again, in an Australian Colony there exist none 
of those classes and institutions to which vote by 
ballot and manhood suffrage are supposed to be 
antagonistic. Here there are no paid idlers or sine- 
curists ; every man, from the Governor downwards, is 
emphatically a working man. Nor have we a Church 
estalffishment, a House of Lords, or hereditaiy privi- 
leges of any kind to which democratic sentiments and 
prejudices are hostile. 

But in this colony there is a nnnierous class of 
sliepherds, stockmen, and agricultural labourers set- 
tled on the pastoral stations of the interior, ffhough 
equally trustworthy and prosj)erous, in most cases, 
with their fellow workmen in the towns, these men 
were excluded from the electoral roll by the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act of 1853, because they 
are regarded, in some degree, as hired servants living 
in houses belonging to their employers. They ac- 
quired the franchise by the introduction, in 1858, of 
the principle of manhood suffrage, and are stated to 
have usually exercised their new privileges, when 
well trefited by their employers, as those employers 
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recommended. This class of men are now again 
disfranchised, in consequence of the construction 
put upon the Order in Council of June 6, 1859,^ 
by Sir William Denison’s legal advisers, and many 
of our great pastoral settlers (‘ squatters ’) consider 
that they have thereby lost a large amount of poli- 
tical influence. 

The most important consideration of all yet 
remains to be stated, ti several British depen- 
dencies, in the Ionian Islands, in parts of British 
India, and elsewhere, the fuU concession of political 
power to the people would have the unfortunate 
efiect of arming alien and disaffected races against 
British supremacy. But next to an enlightened and 
reasonable attachment to the principles of local self- 
government, in analogy to the usage of the British 
constitution, the strongest political feelings of the 
overwhelming majority of the population of Queens- 
land — let me say, of aU the Australian Colonies — are 
undoubtedly at the present moment loyalty to the 
person of the Queen and pride in the mother-country. 
Speaking of Queensland in particular, I might say 
that the feelings to which I allude almost approach, 
in a large proportion of the inhabitants of this Colony, 

^ It was pointed out at the time by Mr. Justice Lutwyche that the 
drafting of this Order in Council by the Colonial OflBce was faulty. As 
the Law Officers of the Crown in England, when consulted by the 
Duke of Newcastle, confirmed this opinion, an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament was passed to correct the error of the department, and to 
place beyond doubt the legal validity of the Constitution of the new 
Colony. It was properly left entirely to the Queensland Parliament to 
settle what the electoral franchise should be in the future. 
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to that ^maladie du pays, that passionate love of 
England,’ which an acute writer of extensive colonial- 
experience (Mr. Gibbon Wakefield) foretold thirty- 
years ago would be the result of allowing the Aus- 
tralian Colonies to manage in their own way their own 
internal affairs. As Lord John EusseU wrote in 1855, 
the avowed desire of the Australian colonists to assimi- 
late their institutions as far as possible to those of the 
parent country is in itself a proof that their sympathy 
with that country is ‘ not merely the expression of 
a common sentiment arising from a coivunon origin, 
but is connected with a deliberate attachment to the 
ancient laws of the community from which their own 
has sprung.’ 

The Governor’s prediction was verified : the elec- 
tions for the twenty-six seats in the Legislative 
Assembly passed off in perfect order and quiet, and 
liis own Ministers were among the most popular 
candidates. No better proof could be given of the 
satisfaction with which the peojile of Queensland re- 
garded the first steps taken by the Governor and his 
Executive Council, in ordering the aflairs of the new 
State. At the same time the Legislative Council, 
consisting of fifteen leading settlers nominated by 
tlie Governor, was appointed, with Sir Charles 
Nicholson as its first President. On Sir Charles’s 
departure for England, Sir Maurice O’Connell became 
his successor ; and the new Council derived much 
benefit from being presided over by two gentlemen 
of their position, ex 2 )erience, and high character. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane : May 18, 1860. 

My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to report that the elections for 
the first Legislative Assembly of Queensland began 
on the earliest day allowed by law, that is, on the 
27th ult., and that they are now all over, having 
been everywhere conducted with perfect order, de- 
corum, and good feeling. I am assured that the 
quiet of the elections was exceeded only by their 
purity, and that there is no complaint even of that 
species of political hospitality which is technically 
termed treating ; and which, if it could be excusable 
anywhere, would be so in a country where voters 
often have to ride more than fifty miles to the 
poU. 

This result of the elections will appear still more 
creditable to the inhabitants of Queensland when 
certain peculiarities of our position are called to 
mind. In the first place your Grace wiU recollect 
that most of our electorates are only just created, 
and that the majority of the electors therein had' 
never previously exercised their privilege. They 
had, consequently, to control the excitement of 
novelty and inexperience. In the next place, in the 
electorates which existed before the separation of 
this Colony from New South Wales, manhood suffrage 
had been introduced in 1858 ; and a large proportion 
of the electors who had voted under that system at 
the last elections for the Parliament at Sydney, now 
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find themselves disfranchised, through no fault on 
their part, but owing to a legal interpretation of the 
Order in Council of June 6, 1859, of which they find 
it difficult to understand the equity. Again, Queens- 
land is the only Colony in the Australian group — 
indeed it is the only Colony of importance in any 
part of the Empire — where (not to speak of defenc:e 
against external aggression) the dignity of the Crown 
and the authority of the law are entirely deprived 
of the support and prestije of a detachment of Her 
Majesty’s troops. On my first assumption of office it 
could hardly be said that any public force whatso- 
ever existed in Queensland. By dint of personal 
exertion and influence, I have now succeeded in or- 
ganising a p(Ji<^e corps, and also a body of rifle 
volunteers. Still, in the majority of the electorates, 
there was notliing but their own individual respect 
for the law, as authoritatively interpreted, to prevent 
a large number of tlie electors from insisting (if so 
disposed) on exercising the franchise of which they 
consider themselves unjustly deprived. 

In the cases where the elections were contested, 
the choice of the constituencies has genei'ally fallen 
' on the candidates whom I am glad to see in the 
Assembly ; so far indeed as I have any choice among 
gentlemen, who, however much they may differ on 
points of purely colonial interest, appear to vie with 
qach other in loyalty to the Queen, in cordial respect 
'^for Her Majesty’s representative, and in attachment 
to the mother-country. 
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It is, however, very gratifying to me to be en- 
abled to report that aU the three members of my 
Executive Council have been elected to the Assembly. 
Mr. Herbert, the Colonial Secretary (whom I brought 
with me from England),^ received invitations from 
three separate constituencies, and has been returned 
without opposition for the Leichhardt district. Mr. 
I’ring,* the Attorney-General, also received requisitions 
from two electorates, and his return for the Eastern 
Downs was unopposed. Mr. Mackenzie, ** the Colonial 
Treasurer, offered himself for the Burnett district, 
where there were already several candidates in the 
field, and came in at the head of the poll by a trium- 
phant majority. This result, I venture to submit, is 
an irrefragable proof that, on my fi«st arrival here, I 
called to ray councils men who already possessed, or 
who, while serving under my directions, liave since 
acquired a large share of public confidence. It 
would appear also an indirect testimony of approval, 
on the part of the people of this Colony, of the 
manner in which I have administered the Govern- 
ment during the last six months, while surrounded 
by many difficulties, and deprived, owing to the 
peculiarity of my position, of the advice and assist- 
ance of a constitutional Legislature. 

’ Now Sir Kobert G. W. Herbert, K.C.B., Permanent Undor-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, 

^ Afterwards a judge of the Supreme Court of Queensland. 

® He became afterwards (through the death of his elder brother) 
Sir Kobert Mackenzie, Bart, of Coul, N.B. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane : May 21, 1860. 

My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copies 
of the Proclamation summoning the first Legislative 
Council of Queensland. It will he composed of 
fifteen gentlemen, who have been carefully selected 
from among the leading colonists to represent in fair 
proportion the diflerent districts and the chief interests 
of the Colony. 

After full consideration I am inclined to the 
opinion that, looking to the number at present fixed 
for the Assembly, namely twenty-six, fifteen will 
be a fair proportion for the Legislative Council.* In 
fact, I have had some difficulty in properly filling up 
even tliat number, for aU the more active and in- 
fluential politicians desire seats in the Lower House. 
My own experience already tends to confiiun in some 
degree an observation of Earl Grey,^ to the effi-ct 
that the attempts hitherto made to cremate in tlie 
Colonies a sulistitute for the House of Lords have 
l)eeu followed by very moderate suc.cess. ‘ Legis- 
lative Councils (composed of members appointed by 
the Crown have, in general, had little real influence 
over public opinion, while they have been att(‘nded 
with the great disadvantage of rendering tlie 
Assembly less efficient, by withdrawing from the 

* The number of members in both Houses was gradually increased 
with the progress of wealth and population. 

Colonial rolicy^ Vol. II., p. lib. 
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scene wliere their services might be most valuable, 
some of the persons best qualified, by the enjoyment 
of a certain degree of leisure, by their character and 
their ability, to be useful members of the popular 
branch of the Legislature. The number of such men 
in the circle of colonial society is necessarily limited ; 
hence it seems inexpedient that any of them should 
be taken away from the Assembly which must always 
exercise the largest share of power and influence.’ 

Two remedies have been ventilated rather than 
proposed in this Colony, for the inconveniences to 
which Earl Grey alludes in the above-quoted passage. 
In the first place, it is argued by some that under the 
present circumstances of Queensland the effect of 
dividing the Parliament into two se'parate chambers 
is to substitute, two comparatively ineffective bodies 
for one of a superior character ; and that it would 
be well for us to revert, at all events for some 
years, to a single Council (like that which formerly 
existed in New South Wales), one-third of which 
should be composed of persons appointed by the 
Crown, and two-thirds of representatives elected by 
the people. Put I greatly doubt if this system would 
work well now that responsible government has been 
introduced, and I feel certain that the Queensland 
Parliament will never be induced to take what 
would be represented as a retrograde step. On the 
other hand, there is in some quarters a popular cry 
in favour of making the Upper House here (as in 
Victoria and some other Colonies) elective equally 
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with the Lower, but by a different and more re- 
stricted constituency. I again agree with Earl Grey 
that ‘if an Upper Cliamber could be constituted in 
such a manner as to have substantial weight and 
authority, and to be thus capable of exercising a 
salutary check upon the Eepresentative Assembly, 
while at the same time effectual lorovision were made 
against the machine of government being brought to 
a stand by differences beUveen these two bodies, the 
advantage of such a constitution of the Legislature 
could not well be contested. But to accomplish this 
is a problem not yet solved by any colonial constitu- 
tion of which I am aware.’ I will not trouble your 
Grace with my own suggestions on this subject until 
it shall have become of more practical interest. In 
the meantime, the Legislative Council, as at present 
constituted, will prove an obstacle to any too hasty 
legislation. All the members have, individually, a 
large stake in the welfare of this Colony, and I place 
implicit reliance on their local knowledge and ex- 
perience, as also on their patriotism and loyalty. 

I have, moreover, the satisfaction of informing 
your Grace that Sir Charles Nicholson has, at my 
request, and entirely from a sense of public duty, 
and a desire to render useful services to this Colony, 
consented to undertake, during the first session, 
the office of President of the Legislative Council 
of Queensland. On my arrival in Australia I soon 
perceived (and my views were confirmed by Sir 
WiUiarn Denison), that it would be of great import 
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ance to the best interests of the new Colony, if its 
first Parliament could be inaugurated under the 
presidency of a gentleman of the tried ability, long 
official experience, and high character of Sir Charles 
Nicholson ; who had been created a baronet, as a 
mark of the Queen’s approbation of the manner in 
which he had, during eleven years, and at an eventful 
period in colonial history, filled the office of Speaker 
of the first Legislative Council of New South Wales. 


On May 22, 1800. the first Parliament of Queens- 
land met at Brisbane. The Legislative Assembly 
unanimously elected as their Speaker Mr. Gilbert 
Eliott, the member for Maryborough, a gentleman of 
an old Scotch family, and formerly an officer of the 
Royal Artillery. All agreed that their choice could 
not have fallen on a man more generally esteemed 
and respected. On the following day the Assembly 
proceeded to Government House, and the Speaker 
Elect presented himself in the usual form for the ap- 
proval of the Crown. I replied in the following words : 

‘ Mr. Speaker, I approve, on behalf of the Queen, 
the choice which the Assembly has made in your 
person. It is with high satisfaction that I receive 
you as Speaker. I congratulate you cordially that 
your long and honourable career in the military and 
civil service of your country has been crowned by 
the distinguished position in which the confidence 
of the House has placed you.’ 
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These formal proceedings on the English model, 
and the celebration of the Queen’s birthday, when the 
society of the new Colony was gathered together for 
the first time at a Government House Ball, postponed 
serious business till May 29th ; when the Governor, 
escorted by a troop of Volunteer Cavalry, and amid 
general demonstrations of respect, proceeded to the 
Parliament House and delivered his opening spet'ch. 
It was deeply imbued with the solemn feeling inspired 
by an event of such moment as the inauguration of 
the first Legislature of so vast a country : 

‘Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council 

and Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, — 

‘ It is with feelings of no ordinary interest and 
satisfaction that I now, in the name and on behalf of 
the Queen, open the first session of the first Parlia- 
ment of Queensland, and have recourse to your ad- 
vice and assistance in the Government of this great 
Colony. 

‘ It has been throughout my earnest desire to 
meet the Legislature at the earliest practicable period 
after my assumption of office in last December ; but 
it was the unanimous opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown that, by reason of the lengthened periods 
fixed by the Constitution Act for the formation and 
revision of the electoral rolls, the elections could not 
legally begin before April 27. Consequently, it was 
impossible for the Parliament to assemble for the 
despatch of business sooner than the day for which 
you were summoned. 
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‘ This delay, however, has been accompanied 
with at least one advantage. It has afforded me 
time to make myself personally acquainted with our 
chief centres of population, with a large portion of 
our vast territory, and with the condition and require- 
ments of its inhabitants. 

‘The genuine respect, the hearty welcome, the 
overflowing kindness with which I have been 
everywhere and on all occasions received, while 
deeply gratifying to me personally, are most satis- 
factory on public grounds as strong proofs of the 
loyalty to the Queen, and of the attachment to the 
mother-country, which animate all classes of this 
community. 

‘ I now congratulate you on the full attainment 
of the object of your long-sustained efforts and 
aspirations in the establishment of this separate and 
independent Legislature ; and on the perfect order, 
decorum, and good feeling with which the people 
of Queensland universally exercised at the recent 
elections their privilege of self government. It is my 
firm hope and belief, founded on all that I have seen 
since my arrival here, that Her Majesty will have the 
high satisfaction of witnessing, as the result of her 
gracious boon to this Colony, its continued progress 
ahke in material industry, in mental activity, and in 
moral and religious well-being ; its steady advance in 
wealth and social improvement, and the permanent 
happiness and welfare of her people.’ 
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Some of the chief Bills to be laid before the Parlia- 
ment were then enumerated ; Bills relating to educa- 
tion, police, finance, telegraphic communication, and 
the like ; and the Governor then turned to the main 
question of the hour : 

‘The land question is at once the most compre- 
hensive and the most important with which you will 
have to deal. Queensland embraces a territory, blest 
with a salubrious climate and with a fertile soil, 
equivalent, at the lowest estimate, to nearly three 
times the area of France, and nearly ten times the 
area of England and Wales. Along our sea-coast 
and on the banks of our rivers we possess millions of 
acres, which bear the same relation to the cotton and 
sugar which the great pastoral districts of the interior 
hold to the wool manufactures of the mother-country. 
Of this gigantic patrimony the Crown has constituted 
this Legislature to be the guardians and adminis- 
trators. The control and disposal of the whole are in 
your hands. I know that you are deeply impressed 
with the responsibility involved in such a trust ; for 
the mode in which you may acquit yourselves of the 
duties connected with it will, in all human pro- 
bability, afiect materially the interests of generations 
yet unborn. You will feel with me that hasty legis- 
lation is, above all things, to be deprecated. 

‘ Next to a wise management of the public lands, 
a good system of immigration is, perhaps, the most 

von. I. L 
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essential element in the prosperity of a new country. 
Provision has been made by the Government, under 
the regulations now in force, for a supply of labour 
from the mother-country, adequate to the require- 
ments of the present year. I advise you to consider 
whether it would not be well materially to modify 
the existing system ; and, in future, to grant, under 
certain conditions, remission certificates in the pur- 
chase of land to persons who reach our shores at 
their own cost, or who introduce labourers without 
expense to our Treasury. A policy of this nature 
would soon have the effect of directing hither a per- 
manent stream of immigration of the most desirable 
character. It would thus prove a graceful method 
of communicating to our less prosperous fellow-sub- 
jects at home a share in the profits of that rich and 
magnificent estate with which our Sovereign has 
been graciously pleased to endow this Colony. 

‘ I take this opportunity of informing you that I 
have felt much gratification in accepting, on behalf 
of the Queen, and in the terms of the existing laws, 
the services of several corps of Volunteers. I trust 
that this movement here, as in the United Kingdom, 
will become permanent. Communities which have 
entirely neglected to clierish the military spirit, or 
which have failed adequately to provide for their 
own external and internal defence, have seldom at- 
tained, and have still more seldom preserved, a vigo- 
rous manhood. In this respect the British Colonies in 
North America affbrd us an example to be imitated. 
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and the Spanish Colonies in South America a warn- 
ing to be avoided. . . . 

‘ The future destiny of this Colony will depend in 
no slight degree on the members of its first Legisla- 
ture. You will feel with me that an arduous and 
responsible, but most important and intei’esting task 
awaits us, for the commencement of self-government 
is an epoch in the life of a State resembling the 
attainment of his majority in the life of an individual. 
For myself, I highly value the honour and privilege 
of having been selected by our Sovereign to inaugurate 
as first Governor of Queensland this new Province of 
the Empire. You may rest assured of my zealous 
and honest endeavours to carry out efficiently, as Head 
of the Executive, "whatever measures you may have 
declared to be conducive to the public welfare, and 
to which I shall have signified my assent, as the 
representative of the Queen. But, I say it in all 
sincerity, it is on your prudence, knowledge, and 
experience that 1 depend. On these 1 imijlicitly 
rely, as also on your patriotism, and on that loyalty 
for which Australia is celebrated. This great por- 
tion of the earth — for Queensland embraces a terri- 
tory far more than equal in extent to the aggregate 
of two of the principal monarchies of Europe, — 
this great portion of the earth, I say, begins its 
political life with noble principles of freedom, order, 
and prosperity. Let me conclude with the humble 
prayer that Almighty God may vouchsafe to direct 
our counsels, and that He may grant to all of us that - 
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moderation, wisdom, and courage necessary to pre- 
serve and extend these inestimable blessings, and 
to hand them down hereafter to our children’s 
children.’ 

Everything in the birth of a new State is instruc- 
tive ; and a few paragraphs from the addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament in reply to the Governor’s 
speech are therefore reprinted. 

The Legislative Council said : 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, 
the members of the Legislative Council of Queensland, 
in Parliament assembled, desire to express through 
your Excellency our feelings of loyalty and attach- 
ment to the throne and person of our most gracious 
Sovereign, and to thank j^ou for the speech with which 
your Excellency has, in the name and on behalf of 
the Queen, opened this the first session of the first 
Parliament of Queensland. 

We heartily reciprocate your Excellency’s con- 
gratulations on the attainment of separate and in- 
dependent government. We feel that as a branch of 
the Legislature now called into existence we have 
imposed upon us serious duties and grave responsi- 
bilities, which we trust, under God’s blessing, we may 
be enabled to discharge in a measure conducive to 
the well-being of this community. 

The great questions involved in a right solution 
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of the difficulties surrounding our land policy are 
matters of the highest interest to all classes in the 
Colony of Queensland, and we will not shrink from 
adding our exertions to those of the other branches 
of the Legislature in endeavouring to establish that 
system which, on mature consideration, may seem 
. most calculated to ensure the best results. 

We rejoice to find that your Excellency appre- 
ciates the loyal spirit which has led many of the inhabi- 
tants of Queensland to volunteer their services for the 
defence of the country in case of-'-need, and we trust 
the organisation given under existing laws to this 
body of Volunteers, may not only render them efficient 
in the hour of emergency, but also tend to foster that 
patriotic enthusiasm which alone gives life and spirit 
to the onl}'^ warlike struggle likely to be known to 
the present generatioii of tiolonists, a war in defence 
of the country from attack. 

Finally, we heartily join your Excellency in your 
aspirations for tlie future of this country ; we pray 
that the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon the 
deliberations of the Legislature of this Colony ; and 
we add our congratulations that on your Excellency 
has devolved that proud task you have so well begun, 
of guiding this young community in its first footsteps 
among nations. 
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The Legislative Assembly said : 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
members of the Legislative Assembly of Queens- 
land, in Parliament assembled, desire to express to 
your Excellency our affection and loyalty to the 
person and government of our most gracious Sove- 
reign, and to offer our respectful thanks for your 
Excellency’s speech to this Assembly now for the first 
time convened. 

We concur most cordially in your Excellency’s 
estimation of the important influence that must be 
exercised upon the future of this territory by the 
inauguration within it of a separate Parliamentary 
Constitution, and while we reciprocate the hope and 
belief that this community may prove itself to have 
been not unworthy of Her Majesty’s most gracious 
and considerate boon of self-government, we feel a 
deep satisfaction in learning from your Excellency 
that the inhabitants of all parts of the Colony have 
been successful in their earnest efforts to testify, by 
the reception of her first representative among them, 
that honest loyalty, that warm attachment, and that 
heartfelt gratitude which Queensland must ever feel 
towards her Queen. 

Concurring cordially in the desirability of afford- 
ing time for full and patient consideration before 
dealing comprehensively with questions of so varied 
and complicated a character as those concerning the 
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disposal of the land, we will lend our ready attention 
to such special legislative action as your Excellency 
has recommended to us, with a view to the more 
immediate removal of obstructions to capital and 
enterprise. 

In expressing your reliance upon the patriotism 
and loyalty of this Assembly, we trust that your 
Excellency will not have estimated too highly our 
earnest desire and purpose, under the blessing of 
Providence, to recommend and, through those who 
may from time to time be your Excellency’s responsi- 
ble advisers, to carry into execution, such measures 
as may have deserved your assent, and as may be 
conducive no less to the establishment of a sound 
system of independent government than to the en- 
during welfare and progress of all branches of this 
community. 

The Addresses to the Queen voted by both Houses 
were a further proof of the loyalty of the youngest pro- 
vince of the British Empire. The Governor s covering 
despatch must here be quoted : 


To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Govemment House, Brisbane : June 80, I860. 

My Lord Duke, 

The Parliament of Queensland has requested me 
to perfonn the honourable duty of transmitting to 
your Grace, for presentation to the Queen, the loyal 
and dutiful addresses to Her Majesty, unanimously 
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voted by both Houses of the Legislature, ‘ to express 
their gratitude for the gracious and liberal concession 
which has been made to this Colony in its establish- 
ment as a separate and independent province of the 
British Empire.’ 

It will be perceived that both addresses breathe 
the same spirit of fervent and grateful loyalty to the 
Queen, of attachment to the British Empire, and of 
well-founded confidence in the future prosperity of 
the new Colony. 

The Legislative Council says : ‘ By the establish- 
ment of this new Dependency, we believe that a 
powerful impulse will be given towards the settle- 
ment and civilisation of portions of Australia at 
present almost wholly unoccupied. We are persuaded 
that these vast regions, so blessed by Providence 
with all material rc sources, will at no distant period 
be occupied by a numerous and thriving population, 
enabled by their own prosperity to contribute to that 
of the Empire at large, and cherishing and perpetuating 
that spirit of loyalty and affection to your Majesty’s 
person and government which so happily animates 
all classes of the inhabitants of Queensland.’ 

The Legislative Assembly expresses like sentiments 
in different words : — ‘ We approach your Majesty 
with feelings of warm loyalty and affectionate attach- 
ment to your Majesty’s person and government, de- 
siring as the representatives of the people of Queens- 
land to express to your Majesty our heartfelt 
gratitude for your Majest3’^’s gracious compliance with 
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the long-cherished wishes of the inhabitants of tliis 
portion of your Majesty’s dominions by raising it to 
the rank of a British Colony, and by graciously con- 
ferring on it a designation which we believe will be 
found truly to express the relation of loyalty which 
will bind us and our posterity in duty and allegiance 
to your Majesty and your Majesty’s successors.’ 
And again : ‘ While expressing our humble thanks to 
your Majesty, we cannot refrain from expressing also 
our hopes regarding the future of the Colony, and 
giving an assurance that it will be our aim by 
a zealous and conscientious discharge of the high 
duties entrusted to us to promote the welfare, happi- 
ness, and progress of your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
in Queensland ; and by avoiding aU cause of offence, 
to promote a proper and friendly understanding 
between this and the adjoining Colony of New South 
Wales.’ 

Tlie terms in which the Assembly refer, in the 
third paragraph of their address, to my own poor 
services afford me sincere gratification, as a proof of 
the confidence which the representatives of the people 
of Queensland repose in the representative of their 
Sovereign. 

The Assembly conclude as follows : ‘ We humbly 
pray that Almighty God may continue to bless and 
long preserve your Majesty, and the mighty Empire 
to which we have the honour and happiness to belong, 
and that He may vouchsafe to direct our counsels, 
and make us worthy of our blessings and privileges ’ 
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From my own observation and experience, I can 
bear witness that in the addresses transmitted here- 
with, the Parliament of Queensland has simply given 
expression to the genuine feelings which animate all 
classes of this community. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that your de- 
spatch, of April 11 ult.,^ opportunely arrived at Bris- 
bane on the day before that on which the address 
of the Assembly to the Queen was formally put into 
my hands by the Speaker, accompanied by the 
whole House. I seized the occasion to reply in the 
following terms : ‘ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly, it will be a pleasing and honour- 
able duty for me to transmit to the Queen this loyal 
and dutiful address, which I am confident will prove 
a source of much gratification to our Sovereign. I 
will take this opportunity of reading (previously to 
laying it by message on the tables of both Houses) a 
despatch which arrived yesterday from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and which informs me that 
the expressions of loyalty to our gracious Sovereign, 
and of goodwill towards myself, contained in the 
addresses presented to me by the inhabitants of 
Queensland on my reception as their first Governor, 
have been “ highly satisfactory to Her Majesty.” ’ I 
then read your despatch, which was received with 
sincere gratification by my audience. 


See above, page 103. 
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We now give the reply of the Queen, through the 
Secretary of State, to the above-mentioned addresses. 
The Duke of Newcastle wrote as follows : — ‘ I have to 
acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 
30th June last, in which you forward addresses to the 
Queen from both Houses of the Parliament of Queens- 
land, expressing to Her Majesty their gratitude for 
“ the gracious and liberal concession ” which she has 
made to the inhabitants of that portion of her domi- 
nions by raising it to the rank of a British Colony. 

‘ Nothing can be more appropriate than the lan- 
guage and spirit of these addresses to an occasion 
which promises to be a memorable one in the history 
of the British Empire in Australia ; and I am com- 
manded by the Queen to inform you, and, through 
you, the Parliament of Queensland, that she has re- 
ceived them with great satisfaction. Her Majesty 
does not doubt that the feelings of the Parliament 
and people of the young Colony towards herself and 
the mother-country are fitly symbolised by its name ; 
and she trusts that, under the Divine blessing, they 
may long continue to form a bond of union between 
the two countries, and so contribute to the honour 
and welfare of both.’ 


Having got his vessel of State under way, with 
every prospect of a prosperous voyage, Sir George 
Bowen confided his reflections to the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, who was an old 
Oxford friend. 
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To the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P. 

Government House, Brisbane : June 6, 1860. 

My dear Fortescue, 

I am sure that you will be glad that I have got 
so successfully over all the labours and anxieties of 
the last six months : and that my Parliament has 
made so calm and patriotic a commencement. I have 
made light of the difficulties with which I have had 
to contend, owing to the necessities of my peculiar 
position ; for I hold that the Secretary of State 
should never help a Governor unless he has shown 
that he can help himself. But my position was (un- 
avoidably on the part of the Home Government) 
without precedent. At the first start of all other 
Colonies, the Governor has been assisted by a nomi- 
nated Council of experienced officials ; he has been 
supported by an armed force ; and he has been 
authorised to draw, at least at the beginning, on the 
Imperial Treasury for the expenses of the public 
service. But I was an autocrat ; the sole source of 
authority here, without a single soldier, and without 
a single shilling. There was no organised force of 
any kind at my arrival, though I have now, by dint 
of exertion and influence, got up a respectable police 
on the Irish model, and a very creditable corps of 
Volunteers. And as to money wherewith to carry 
on the Government, I started with just in the 
Treasurj'. A thief, supposing, I fancy, that I should 
have been furnished with some funds for the outfit 
— so to speak — of the new State, broke into the 
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Treasury a few nights after my arrival, and carried 
off the l\d. mentioned. However, I borrowed money 
from the banks until our revenue came in, and our 
estimates already show (after paying back the sums 
borrowed) a considerable balance in excess of the 
proposed expenditure for the first year.‘ 

The election by popular suffrage to the Assembly 
of aU my Executive Councillors, and the addresses of 
both Houses in reply to my opening speech, show 
what the persons most interested — i.e. the people of 
this Colony — think of my administration. The en- 
thusiasm M'ith wdiich I was I'eceivecl, as the first 
Governor, was in itself a source of danger, for it 
seemed too fervent to last long, and such outbursts 
are generally followed by a reaction. But I was as 
heartily cheered on my way to open Parliament last 
week as I was on my arrival six months ago. I can 
honestly say that there is scarcely any post in the 
Queen’s service that I would willingly exchange for 
that which I held during the first Italf of this year, 
with all its difficulties and anxieties. 

Will you tell the Duke that Eobert Herbert 
(Fellow of All Souls), whom I appointed as my first 
Colonial Secretary, is leading the Assembly with 
ability and tact ? 

The happy commencement of representative go- 
vernment in Queensland was hailed with admiration 

' This historic sum of l\d. has now (1889) risen to an annual 
revenue of above three millions sterling. 
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in the mother-country. The Secretary of State’s 
despatches abound in eulogistic congratulations ; and 
the feeling of the public was eloquently expressed in 
the following leading article of the ‘ Times ’ (August 
20 , 1860 ) : 

‘ Europe, Asia, and, we might add, America, jjre- 
sent to us at this moment much movement with very 
little progress. Old faiths and traditions give way, 
and nothing rises up to supply their place. Barbarism 
has lost its energy, and civilisation seems arrested in 
its onward career. In Russia and Turkey we behold 
Governments losing their hold on the allection and 
reverence of peoples without having created anything 
to supply the void which they are about to make. 
In France and Germany we see the energies of great 
nations frittered away by unworthy jealousies within, 
or in still more unworthy ambitions beyond the fron- 
tier. Italy is in the crisis of a revolution, to which 
many of the most sanguine do not venture to attribute 
a permanent success. Spain has wasted that strength 
in an abortive foreign war which she needs to consoli- 
date and secure such liberty as she has saved out of 
so many i-evolutions and so many civil wars. It is 
refreshing to turn from this scene of blind and short- 
sighted ambition, from the doings of States that seem 
to know no other means of increasing their wealth 
and power except such as were known to Pagan 
Europe in the days of Macedon and of Rome, to the 
first efforts of young and prosperous communities 
developing, with the order and regularity of one of 
the vegetable products of nature, the elements of 
present freedom and future prosperity. 

‘In a remote corner of Australia, some six or seven 
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hundred miles to the north of the original settlement 
of Sydney, is situated a vast territory, the very name 
of which is scarcely known to a large number of our 
readers. The district of Moretoii Bay appears, if we 
may believe the accounts we receive of it, to be among 
the most favoured regions of the world. It is placed 
at the commencement of that long barrier reef of coral 
which, running parallel with the north-eastern coast 
of the Australian continent, provides a smooth and 
delightful passage to the navigator who would tliread 
the mazes of the Oriental Archipelago. Unlike most 
parts of Australia, the land adjacent to the coast is 
watered by a succession of fine rivers, and is, within 
a moderate distance of their course, exuberantly 
fertile. The climate is wann, but exceedingly healthy. 
The woods are ..beautiful, and require only to be 
known to become a valuable article of commerce. 
At a moderate distance from the sea the land rises 
I'or several thousand feet into a succession of beautiful 
downs, enjoying all the freshness of a temperate 
climate, and covered by innumerable flocks and herds. 
This Colony, after a long and arduous struggle, has 
obtained that which seems to be the great ambition 
of all such communities — a separation from the 
larger and older society to which it is attached. 
With a territory three times the size of France, and 
a population of some twenty or five-and-twenty 
thousand souls, Moreton Bay — or Queensland, as it 
is now to be called— has entered with the utmost 
confidence and hope on the career of self-government. 
This small and remote population supplies the mate- 
rials for two Legislative Chambers, and bears into 
the remote regions of the far East the feelings, the. 
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habits, and the customs of our ancient monarchy. 
With such simple pomp as the resources at his com- 
mand can furnish, the first Governor, Sir George 
Bowen, late Colonial Secretary of the Ionian Islands, 
opens his first Parliament. We are favoured with a 
copy of his Excellency’s speech, similar in tone, and 
by no means inferior in style, to the documents it 
professes to imitate. Let us see what are the subjects 
to which the attention of this new people is called by 
their first Magistrate on that interesting and memora- 
ble day which places them for the first time in the 
possession of the inestimable gift of self-government. 
The Constitution Act seems to be a little clumsy and 
unwieldy. The law officers of the Crown advise that 
the elections cannot legally begin till April 27, and 
it is not therefore surprising that the Parliament of 
Queensland was unable to meet till the auspicious 
anniversary of May 29, on the threshold of the first 
winter month of those Antijjodean regions. The 
first business was to alter the Act giving the Consti- 
tution, so as to cut down the Upper House to a 
number more consistent with the wants of the Colony 
than the original instrument seems to have contem- 
plated. Then we have the question of State assis- 
tance to public worship, which is broadly left to the 
consideration of the Legislature, with the very sensi- 
ble recommendation that it sliould be guided by no 
abstract theories, but only by the wants and require- 
ments of the country. Primary education follows 
next, together with a recommendation, unique, as far 
as we are aware, in the Colonies, for the foundation 
of a High School with a number of- exhibitions to 
the Universities of the mother-country open to com- 
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petition among the students. That such a scheme 
should be considered feasible gives us a high idea 
of the wealth of the community ; that it should be 
thought desirable is no inconsiderable proof of their 
good sense and attachment to the parent State. Then 
follows the appointment of Commissioners for the 
apportionment of the public debt between New South 
Wales and Queensland, an arrangement in which we 
may be permitted to hope that the parent will deal 
liberally with his sturdy offspring. The police are to be 
thoroughly organised, a system of annual statistics is 
to be formed, and an electric telegraph laid down for 
the purpose of unitiirg Queensland to the other 
Colonies of the Australian group ; and to this is added 
a project for an electric line to Batavia, in Java, 
which would complete the telegraphic; communication 
between Sydney and Melbourne and Singapore, and 
shortly with England. There is also a scheme for 
steam navigation in the Eastern Archipelago, which 
we cannot help feeling is, like the electric telegraph, 
destined to struggle with many obstacles befoi’e its 
final completion.* Of course the address of no 
Colonial Governor would be complete without the 
introduction of a Land Bill, and a measure for the 
purposes of immigration, in the course of which the 
Governor does not omit to suggest the grant of a 
remission of the purchase money of land to immi- 
grants who pay for their own passages. The fact is 
noticed that Queensland already contains several 
corps of Volunteers ; and after an address to the 
gentlemen of the Assembty and the gentlemen of the 

^ All these projects were successfully carried out within a few 
years after the delivery of the Governor’s speech. 
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Legislative Council, quite in the English taste, the 
speech concludes with a prayer framed exactly on 
the model of that which ordinarily terminates the 
address of our own gracious Sovereign. 

‘ This speech and these incidents, trivial and com- 
monplace as they may appear, have in our minds a 
very high significance. After so many wars and 
revolutions it still continues to be true, as it was in 
the time of Burke, eighty years ago, that slavery can 
be had anywhere, but that freedom is that pearl of 
gi'eat price of which England alone has the monopoly. 
With no other arms but our industry, our commercial 
spirit, and the expansive freedom of our institutions, 
while other countries barely maintain their position, 
we are enabled to cover the world with communities 
the faithful patterns of their mcrther-country, and 
destined, we believe, not only to preserve our lan- 
guage, our arts, and our institutions, but to be- 
come in their turn the mothers of other Colonies, 
and thus, in a circle gradually increasing, to spread 
our language, manners, arts, and ideas to the remotest 
corners of the earth. It is impossible to view, even 
from this remote distance, scenes like that we have 
endeavoured to describe without the liveliest emo- 
tions of national pride. How vain and absurd is it 
to attribute to England those vulgar schemes of 
commonplace ambition which our neighbours so 
ardently pursue, when, without a crime and without 
a tear, without doing wrong to any one, and even 
with the greatest advantage to herself, England is 
able to give permanence and consistency to an 
Empire more vast than the proudest conqueror ever 
dreaiiit of, and stronger and more homogeneous than 
was ever cemented by the action of the sword.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WORK OF THE FIRST SESSION — THE GOVERNOR’S PROROGA- 
TION SPEECH— THE LAND LEGISLATION — LETTERS FROM THE 
DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 

What the Parliament of Queensland accomplished 
in the four months of its first session may be read in 
the Governor’s Prorogation speech of September J 8, 
1860 : 

‘ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

‘ The advanced state of the public business, and the 
satisfactory conclusion to which you have carried no 
small amount of legislation, enable me to release you 
fora time from your attendance in Parliament, and to 
close the present session. 

‘ During the recess, various measures of imjwrt- 
ance, to which your attention has in some cases been 
already directed, will be matured by my Government, 
and will be submitted for your consideration when you 
assemble again. As at present advised, I consider 
that the public convenience will be best provided for 
by my opening the next session of Parliament towards 
the close of the month of April in the ensuing year. 

‘ It is a matter of deep satisfaction to myself, and 
of congratulation to you, that so much useful legisla- 

M -2 
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tion should have been completed during your first 
session. Questions difficult of settlement, and mate- 
rially affecting the future prosperity of this Colony, 
have been approached and examined by you in a 
spirit of patient industry and of persevering inquiry ; 
and I entertain a confident hope that from legislation 
of such a character — based on no abstract theories 
but on practical experience, and neither impaired by 
haste, nor influenced by favour, nor impeded by faction 
■ — the results to be developed will prove both valu- 
able and permanent. 

‘ Looking to the solemn and most interesting duty 
in which we have been engaged, that, namely, of in- 
augurating this new and flourishing Colony, and of 
preparing it to assume that high po§ition among the 
other provinces of the British Empire to which it has 
already attained ; looking also to those cordial rela- 
tions, the existence of which between myself and the 
members of both Houses it is alike my pride and my 
happiness to acknowledge, I have deemed it natural 
and proper that my first addresses to the first Parlia- 
ment of Queensland should not bear a merely formal 
character. Further, as the speeches of Governors are 
laid before the Imperial Parliament, and are thus 
destined to authoritative circulation in the mother- 
country, it cannot but be desirable that my addresses 
should contain, to a certain extent, an official and 
authentic summary of the general condition and 
prospects of this Colony, and more especially of 
such recent legislation as may have at once enhanced 
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its advantages and extended those advantages more 
freely to our fellow countrymen at home. 

‘ With these views, I will now briefly pass in 
review the principal Acts which liave received your 
sanction during the present session, and to which I 
have signified the assent of the Queen. 

‘ The chief public bills which have already become 
law may be divided into the following classes : 

‘ First in order stand those measures which were 
immediately necessary upon your meeting for the 
efiective adaptation of the constitution of New South 
Wales to the altered cii'cumstances of this Colony 
In addition to the Act whereby the number of mem- 
bers required to be present for the despatch of busi- 
ness is defined, and to the Act which limits the num- 
ber of salaried officials capable of being elected t o the 
Legislative Assembly, an important amendment has 
been made in the law under which voters are regis- 
tered, ensuring greater accuracy in tlie electoral lists, 
and obviating a considerable expenditure of public 
money. 

‘ The all-important interests of religion and educa 
tion have received a full share of your careful con- 
sideration. The much vexed (Question of grants in 
aid of public worship has been set at rest in accord- 
ance with the feelings of a large proportion of our 
population. Primary education has been provided 
for upon the general principles of that comprehensive 
system which experience has proved to be peculiarly 
adapted to meet the requirements of our colonial 
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communities ; at the same time, education of a more 
advanced order will shortly, under the provisions of 
the Grammar Schools Act, be placed within easy 
reach of the inhabitants of all the more populous 
districts. 

‘ Tlie necessary provision has been made for the 
collection of the census in this Colony on the same 
day of the ensuing year with that on whicli it will 
be taken in the United Kingdom and in many other 
portions of the Empire. The accurate statistical in- 
formation which will thus be rendered available will 
prove of eminent interest and utility in your future 
labours. 

‘ In taking the requisite steps for a settlement of the 
outstanding accounts between Queensland and New 
South Wales, your legislation has been based upon 
I)rinciples which can hardly fail to recommend them- 
selves to the concurrence of the sister Colony, for tliey 
are identical with the principles originally adopted by 
the Executive, and sanctioned by the Parliament of 
New South Wales itself; and which have further re- 
ceived the approval of the Imperial Government. I am 
justified therefore in entertaining a well-founded hope 
that no long time will elapse before this, the last re- 
maining difficulty of separation, shall be amicably 
adjusted, and the two great neighbouring Colonies, 
whose interests are so inseparably united, shall 
regard each other only with feelings of friendly 
emulation. 

‘ Your adoption of an Act to regulate the exporta- 
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tion of warlike stores, proposed by my Government 
with a view to the lamentable outbreak in New Zea- 
land,* affords me an opportunity of bearing my testi- 
mony to the sympathy existing here, as throughout 
Australia, with the troubles of our fellow countrymen 
in the aforesaid Colony. Queensland has hastened to 
offer an effective proof of that sympathy, by cheer- 
fully contributing towards the augmentation of the 
forces at the seat of war that proportion of Her 
Majesty’s troops which had been allotted for the de- 
fence of this Colony. 

‘The patriotic spirit with whi(;h the Volunteer 
movement has been supported by all classes of our 
community is a further and most valuable testimony 
to the undoubtecVloyalty of this portion of the Queen’s 
dominions, and to the determination of our people, 
as they participate in the glory and prosperity, so also 
not to shrink from their share in the trials of the 
mother-country. 

‘ I now come to those measures regulating the 
occupation and alienation of the Crown lands, on which 
you have bestowed so large a portion of your time 
and attention, with the full knowledge that the pro- 
gress of Queensland will mainly depend upon the 
judicious discharge of the high trust involved in the 
control and administration of our vast territories. 

‘ Having in the first instance adopted such means 

^ The reference here is to the second Maori War, which began in 
1800, and lasted with little intermission till 1870, when it was brought 
to a final close, as will be seen in Tart III., during Sir G. Bowen’s 
government of New Zealand, 
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as were legally and equitably available for the pur- 
pose of checking that speculative monopoly of pas- 
toral lands, under which wide tracts of country were 
withheld from profitable occupation, you have thrown 
open to real settlement those extensive districts, upon 
conditions and with advantages such as will not fail 
to secure a large and immediate accession to the 
ca2iital and producing power of the Colony. 

‘ Again, that part of your legislation which is, jjer- 
haj)S, of paramount importance to the community 
at large, by whom the proprietorship and occujjation 
of freehold jiroperties upon favourable terms is so 
urgently demanded, will also be regarded with satis- 
faction by those who are interested in promoting a 
stream of emigration from England. The hberal 
grants of land to immigrants arriving here without 
cost to our Treasury ; the facilities aflbrded to small 
capitalists of extending their operations during the 
first and more arduous years of their enterprise, by 
leasing at a nominal rent the land adjacent to that 
which they may have purchased ; the increased op- 
portunities of settlement by a departure on the agri- 
cultural reserves from the system of auction, whereby 
intending purchasers were often delayed or impeded 
in the attainment of their object ; and the strong in- 
ducements ofiered for the cultivation of cotton, to 
which this soil and climate are so eminently adapted ; 
these combined advantages will, I doubt not, prove 
sufficiently attractive to draw to our shores that 
immigration which we so much need, as the best in- 
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strumeiit for the development of the rich and varied 
resources of this favoured country. 

‘ In other matters not comprised within legislative 
enactments, I have observed with much satisfaction 
your earnest desire to look beyond the pressing re- 
quirements of the moment, and to devote a due pro- 
portion of the means under your control to objects 
less immediately, although not less closely, connected 
with the welfare of this Colony. 

‘ From the reports furnished by the various select 
committees which have been occupied upon special 
subjects, an amount of practical information is to be 
collected which wiU prove not only of direct ad- 
vantage to the Executive Administration here, but 
which, when made known in England, will be studied 
with keen interest by the many persons to whom this 
portion of the Island-Continent of Australia is an 
object of anxious attention. 

‘ Again, by inquiries tending to facilitate the future 
settlement of the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and the intercourse of Australia with India and 
China ; by equipping an expedition of discovery in 
the direction of that system of rivers and tableland 
which holds forth the promise of the profitable oc- 
cupation, at no distant day, of our northern districts ; 
by procuring such scientific aid as may be avail- 
able towards ascertaining the existence of the pre- 
cious metals within our boundaries ; and by making 
provision for an adequate representation of this 
Colony in the Industrial Exhibition of 1862, you 
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have made no scanty contribution to the rapidly 
growing prosperity of Queensland, while adding new 
conquests to the domains of geography and science.’ 

‘ Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

‘ I thank you, in the name of the Queen, for the 
liberal, supplies which j'ou have granted to Her 
Majesty. It will be the duty of the Government to 
exercise a watchful supervision over their expenditure, 
and in so doing to study such economy as may be 
consistent with an effective fulfilment of your ex- 
pressed intentions. 

‘ The steady and rapid increase of the revenue is a 
matter of no slight congratulation. It is most grati- 
fying to observe that the second qiferter of this year 
has produced nearly treble the amount of the first 
quarter ; and I have every reason to hojje and believe 
that this financial progress will continue on an equally 
satisfactory scale. 

‘ You have devoted about one-fourth of the esti- 
mated revenue to the construction of roads, bridges, 
and public offices ; to the extension of electric tele- 
graphs and postal communication ; to the improve- 
ment of our harbours ; and to other works calculated 
to advance the material prosperity of our people. 
And it will not, I think, be forgotten in the future 
annals of this Colony that the first Assembly of 
Queensland was equally careful of the moral and 
social as of the material wants of the community ; 
that, in its first session, it voted ample sums for the 
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formation and encouragement of hospitals, libraries, 
botanical gardens, and schools of art ; and that it 
appropriated for purposes of education alone, a sum 
larger in proportion to our present numbers than is 
devoted to that object in Great Britain itself — larger, 
probably, than is devoted to it in any other country 
of the world.’ 

‘ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

‘ The result of your lalx)urs fully justifies the hopes 
expressed in the speech which I addressed to you at 
the commencement of this session. You have left 
little to be desired by the warmest friends of Queens- 
land, except that' future sessions may maintain the 
high character which you have already earned for 
this Legislature. I recently laid before you a de- 
spatch from the Secretary of State informing me that 
the conduct of the inhabitants of this Colony on the 
occasion of the first establishment of their new 
Government was “ highly satisfactory ” to the Queen. 
1 am confident that the happy initiation of Parlia- 
mentary institutions among you will afford additional 
gratification to Her Majesty. It is my earnest hope 
that those institutions, now so successfully inaugu- 
rated here, may be productive of all those blessings 
which, when rightl}^ administered, they cannot fail to 
confer. This Colony has now, so far as human in- 
fluences extend, its destinies in its own hands. I 
humbly pray that, b}' the faA’^our of the Supreme 
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Euler, its onward career may be characterised by 
the same spirit of loyalty, moderation, and en- 
lightened patriotism with which it has commenced 
the exercise of its rights and the performance of its 
duties as a separate and independent province of the 
British Empire.’ 


By far the most important of the Acts passed 
during the first session of the first Parliament of 
Queensland related to the tenure of land. In the early 
days of colonisation a vast proportion of the public 
laud had fallen into the hands of the ‘ squatters ’ or 
pastoral tenants of the Crown, partly because grazing 
was the most rapidly profitable form of farming, partly 
because the earliest settlers were generally men of 
education and moderate capital, whose tastes and ex- 
perience led them rather towards cattle and sheep- 
farming than towards agricultural labour. When a 
large element of lower social status and smaller capital, 
but at least equal physical energy, made its appearance 
in Queensland, a certain rivalry immediately arose 
with the squatters. Their square miles of territory 
were naturally coveted by men whose ambition aimed 
only at the successful cultivation of acres ; and there 
was for a time considerable fear that the agricultural 
interest, always a vital factor in every country, 
might seriously suffer from the prior claims of almost 
the monopoly of the public land by the great pastoral 
settlers. Above all, it was evident that a dangerous 
feature in land tenure existed in the possibilities of 
merely speculative investment in squatting rights 
which were secured only for temj)orary profit, to be 
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sold again as soon as a High bid should be made. 
Tlie first Government of Queensland was fully alive 
to these dangers, and one of their earliest official steps 
was to postpone all consideration of tenders for squat- 
ting ‘runs’ in the newly created pastoral districts 
of Kennedy and Mitchell until August 1860; that is, 
until the Queensland Parliament should have had an 
opportunity of legislating upon the various difficulties 
connected with the land tenure. The results of the 
debates in the Council and Assembly on this subjec^t 
were contained in four Acts, viz. ‘ The Unoccupied 
Crown Lands Act ’ (24 Viet. No. 11); ‘ The Land 
Tenders Regulation Act’ (24 Viet. No. 12); ‘Tlie 
Alienation of Crown Lands Act’ (24 Viet. No. 15), 
and ‘The Occupied Lands Leasing Act’ (24 Viet. 
No. 10) ; and these, wrote the Governor, ‘ form what 
may be called the land code of Queensland.' He 
further remarked in a letter to a political friend in 
England : ‘ The legislation of our fii'st Parliament 
lias settled that long quarrel between the jiastoral 
and agricultural interests which has raged in all new 
countries ever since the days of Abel, tlie “ keeper of 
sheep,” and Cain, the “ tiller of the ground.” ‘ 1 may 

observe that the proceedings of the pioneer settlers 
in occupying fresh “ runs ” in Australia follow the 
precedent of those ancient squatters, Abraham and 
Lot, as described in the thirteenth chapter of Genesis.’ 

By these Acts, whi(;h were, at a later period, re- 
vised and extended, not only were the conditions of 
the occupation of pastoral land regulated and re- 
stricted, but a new departure in colonial land tenure 
was begun. Provision was made for the increase 

* Genesis^ chap. IT. 
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of agricultural holdings by conferring on the Governor 
the power to mark out large areas of ‘ agricultural 
reserves,’ near the coasts and rivers, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns. These reserves were destined 
wholly for agricultural and not for pastoral settlers. 
The land was to be sold at a fixed price of 1/. per acre, 
and the purchaser of a certain number of acres enjoyed, 
on easy conditions, the right of leasing a large adjoin- 
ing area at a nominal rent with option of purchase at 
the same price of 1 1 . at any period of his occupancy. 
Immigration was encouraged by a provision for allot- 
ting free land orders to immigrants paying their own 
passages. In this manner I’oom was made for a 
population of large and small agriculturists, and the 
undue preponderance of the pastoral settlers was 
restricted. w 

Commenting on these Acts in his despatch of 
October 1, 18G0, Sir George Bowen wi’ote : 

‘ In an oflicial letter written soon after my arrival 
in this Colony, I made use of the following words : 
“ While maintaining, as the representative of the 
Queen, a ‘dignified neutrality’ (to quote Lord Elgin’s 
happy jdirase) between contending parties, I hojje to 
lend my aid to a conciliatory and permanent settle- 
ment of the land (piestion, which otherwise threatens 
to become in Australia an irritating and prolonged 
contest between rival classes and interests, like the 
Agrarian Laws at Home, and the Corn Laws in 
England.” 

‘ Earl Grey has remarked in his valuable book 
on Colonial Policy that, even in the self-governing 
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Colonies, “ ail able Governor can do much by a 
judicious use of the influence rather than of the 
authority of his office.” But the success attained in 
the first session of iny first Parliament has exceeded 
my most sanguine hopes. Without pledging myself 
to absolute concurrence with every detail of the 
Land Acts now jiassed (which will be extended and 
enlarged in the future as the progress of colonisation 
may re(;[uire), I regard them as a practical and 
satisfactory settlement of this much-vexed {[uestion, 
which is still embittering the social life and retarding 
the material advance of the neighbouring and elder 
Colonies. 

‘ I confidently believe that the Acts, Reports, 
and other official’ papers already transmitted, will lie 
found to contain ample justification of the favourable 
opinion which I expressed in my Prorogation Sjieedi 
of the results of the first session of the first Parlia- 
ment of (lueensland. This Parliament may fairly 
boast of having passed, w’ith due caution and fore- 
sight, a greater numbm- of really useful measures, 
and of having achieved a larger amount of really 
practical legi.slation, than any other Parliament in 
any of the Australian Colonies since tlie introduction 
of parliamentary government. I will conclude by 
(pioting the testimony borne on this point by the 
chief organ of public ojiinion in New South Wales, a 
journal which was at first by no means favourable 
to the creation and prospects of the new Colony of 
(iueensland : — 
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‘“Judging from the experience of the older 
Colonies, it would have seemed safe to predict that 
Queensland would not settle its land policy until two 
or three parliamentary sessions had expired ; until 
half-a-dozen Ministries had climbed by its means 
into power, and been baffled by the very tactics 
by which they themselves succeeded ; and until an 
amount of social hatred had been engendered 
which it would take years to extinguish. These 
anticipations, however, would have been all false. 
The Government of Queensland has been either very 
fortunate or very judicious. The last to enter the 
race, Queensland has shot ahead, and taken the first 
place. While in Melbourne the popular rage has 
been worked up by its guardians into riot, and while 
in Sydney the tactics of the popular party have 
succeeded in placing the land question in a position 
of chronic blockade, in Queensland it has been 
settled on a moderate and reasonalile basis, and 
without so much as a single ministerial crisis.” ’ * 


In his reply to the above despatch, the Duke 
of Newcastle congratulated Sir G. Bowen on the suc- 
cess of his government, and the general prosperity of 
Queensland; adding that he perceived with great 
pleasure the evidence afforded by the various Acts 
of the first session ‘ of the industry, intelligence, and 
good sense with which the Council and Assembly have 

* The Sydney Mominy Herald, September, 18C0. 
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applied themselves to the practical duties of legisla- 
tion.’ Not less gratifying was the testimony of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, the Minister who had appointed 
Sir G. Bowen to Queensland ; and who now wrote to 
him : ‘ You have managed admirably, and shown 
great tact and ability. It is indeed a grand thing to 
have been the (Ekist, the founder of the social state of 
so mighty a segment of the globe as Queensland, and 
is, perhaps, more sure of fame a thousand years hence 
than anything that we can do in the old world. It is 
carving your name on the rind of a young tree, U) 
be found with enlarged letters as the trunk expands.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PROGRESS OP QUEENSLAND— OFFICIAL TOURS— SPEECH ON 
EDUCATION — VISIT TO THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS — COLONIAL 
FORCES — LETTERS TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, MR. COBDEN, 
SIR G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, SIR EOUNDELL PALMER — ME. 
GLADSTONE— AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION— PAX BRITANNICA. 

To review in detail the legislation of the nine ses- 
sions of the two Parliaments which sat under Sir 
Geor<»e Bowen’s rule in Queensland would be an 
instructive but lengthy task. The beginnings of all 
new States are interesting, and the wonderful progress 
of Queensland in these early years of independent 
existence is full of valuable lessons in the science of 
self-government. Only a comparatively small portion 
of the Colony was even partially settled when the 
first Parliament met ; but during the eight years of 
the first Governor’s tenure of office, the area of 
civilisation was extended till the northernmost point 
of Australia, Cape York, was occupied and incor- 
porated in the organisation radiating from Brisbane. 
So rapid and sw'eepiug an expansion necessarily 
created a vast amount of work for the Government 
and Legislature; and many difficult problems had 
to be solved. The sound sense and intelligence 
displayed by the colonists in relation to the large 
questions which thus fell under their purview were 
remarkable ; and there is probably no other instance 
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on record of a similar peaceful and orderly assump- 
tion by an untrained legislature of so vast a re- 
sponsibility, or of so wise and impartial an exer- 
cise of great power over so immense a dominion - 
and among so many conflicting interests. The land 
question was, of course, the foremost ditficnlty, but 
the Acts passed in the first session were found to work 
so well that subsecpient years saw little else but their 
expansion. With the rapid growth of the Colony other 
questions than the regulation of mnnici])alities, schools, 
public works, and suchlike matters of local iinportance, 
came to the front. One was the estal)lishment of a 
comprehensive system of communic;ation by railways 
and telegraphs. Another was the question of the 
defences of the Colony. Wliat was done in all these 
and other matters will be seen in outline in th(‘ 
Governor’s letters and de.spatches. The details must, 
be sought in the Parliamentary bluebooks and tins 
colonial histories. 

The Governor’s duties, however, w’ere by no 
means limited to the period of the parliamentary 
session, which generally lasted from April to Sej)- 
temlier. Much of his most important work was done 
in the annual recess. It was then tliat he journeyed 
through all parts of the Colony in order to make 
himself thoroughly accpiainted at first hand with 
the wants and wishes of aU classes of the com- 
munity. It was the neglect of the Government of 
New South Wales to pay detailed attention to every 
part of its huge dominions that forced on the se])ara- 
tion of one province after another, till Moretou Bay 
had followed the lead of Port Phillip, and Queensland 
had been separated in like manner as Victoria. Sir 
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George Bowen was resolved that no such indifference 
to the remoter parts of the Colony should be mani- 
fested during his rule ; and he never permitted a 
i'ecess to pass without making a considerable official 
circuit. In his first year, as has been seen, even 
before the Parliament met, he was able to make him- 
self acquainted with the district of the Darling Downs. 
In the following autumn he inspected the northern 
districts as far as Bockhampton ; in 1861, the central 
districts ; the next year he went north again to Port 
Denison ; and thus every recess found him encourag- 
ing the people to meet him and lay before him their 
special wants and hopes. It is worthy of notice that 
in every one of these official tours he was throughout 
welcomed with unbounded loyalty. Tlie addresses 
which he received in each district that he visited 
would fill a volume of respect, gratitude, and affec- 
tion. Addresses, however, are very similar in style 
and matter, and the recital of one or two will give a 
sufficient im^iression of the rest. The Governor’s 
replies to the addresses presented to him were always 
received with acclamation ; and his advice, even when 
trenching on deep-rooted prejudices, was heard with 
attention. His speeches were frequently occupied 
with urgent counsels in favour of municipal organisa- 
tion, of the raising of Volunteer forces for defence, 
and the introduction of tropical crops, such as cotton 
and sugar, into those regions where the cereals of the 
cooler parts of Queensland were not suitable. Thus 
he told the people of Maryborough that ‘ The object 
of my official tours, here as elsewhere, is to see and 
judge for myself, to ascertain the requirements and 
desires of- all classes of the inhabitants of Queensland. 
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In this object I am confident that I shall derive valu- 
able assistance from the members of your future 
municipality, for I rejoice to find that you have 
applied to be incorporated according to law. All 
political experience has proved that local municipal 
bodies are fully as necessary to the public welfare 
as central representative legislatures. It is in such 
corporations that men are trained to legislate on a 
wider stage. They are the best security against 
undue centralisation, and against the partial and 
unjust dedication of the public revenues to the ad- 
vantage of favoured localities. It has been observed 
by a great statesman and jdiilosopher, that “ muni- 
cipalities are to liberty what primary schools are 
to s(;ience ; they bring it within the reach of the 
people. They t^ach men how to use and how to 
enjoy it.” ’ 

In reply to the address of the people of Eock- 
hampton, Sir George again recommended municipal 
institutions, and added his advice that they should 
‘ form in this district a corj)S of Volunteer riflemen, 
in imitation of the patriotic example set by the in- 
habitants of Brisbane and Ipswich, and generally by 
our fellow countrymen throughout the Empire. In 
addition to the obvious advantage of thus provid- 
ing for your external and internal defence, such 
associations ai'e eminently calculated to j)romote 
union and good feeling among a population thinly 
scattered over a wide extent of country ; and also 
to foster that spirit of independence and self-re- 
hance, without which no people whose annals are 
recorded in history has ever attained to vigorous 
manhood.’ 
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Nor did he ever fail to impress upon his audiences 
the importance of education. As an Oxford first 
class man and Fellow of his College, Sir George 
was not likely to forget the uses of high training. 
A University indeed would have been somewhat pre- 
mature in Queensland, for ample facilities for the 
higher education in all its branches existed in the 
Universities of Sydney and Melbourne, but every 
])ro vision was promptly made for schools and col- 
leges at the principal towns of the new Colony. Sir 
George Bowen was always ready to do his part in 
opening such institutions, giving away the prizes, 
and encouraging the students. As an example of 
his speeches on educational subjects, the following 
address at the opening of the first Grammar School 
may be cited : * 

‘ The Trustees of this institution having conveyed 
to me a wish that I should take part in the interesting 
proceedings of this day, I gladly accepted their invi- 
tation. Educated myself at an English public school 
and university, my warmest sympathies are naturally 
enlisted in the inauguration of the first public school 
established in this new Colony, with the object of pro- 
viding for our youth some of the higher branches of 
a liberal education. And, as a public man engaged 
during many years in the active business of life, I 
desire to bring the living testimony of practical ex- 
perience to confirm and enforce those precepts and 
exhortations which the students will doubtless hear 
from the learned head-master, and from the gentle- 
men associated with him. 
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‘ In the first place, I observe with great satisfac- 
tion that this institution will be carried out, so far 
as circumstances may permit, on the well-tried plan 
of the old public schools of England. So much, in- 
deed, is implied in its name. This school professes 
to teach grammar in its widest sense — that is, “ the 
science which has for its ol)ject the laws which re- 
gulate human language.” Now it is, I imagine, 
admitted on all sides that by t*ducation is meant not 
a mere preparation for some specific trade or pro- 
fession, but rather a preparation for the whole busi- 
ness of life — a preparation which shall fit the student 
to fill his part well as a member of a family, of a 
professional or coiiimercial community, of society 
generally, and ol" the State. Far be it from me to 
say that no help should be furnished at school and 
c;ollege towards the variotis pursuits of manhood. 
Much can be done — and much, I hope, unill be done 
in this institution — towards that object, both directly 
and indirectly : directly, by instruction in the prin- 
ciples and practice of law, commerce, and agriculture ; 
and indirectly, by instruction in history, modern 
languages, mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 
Still the main end of a liberal education is so to dis- 
ciphne the understanding and the taste, and so to 
strengthen the various powers of the mind, that wdien 
the student proceeds, thus disciplined and strength- 
ened, to learn the use of the weapons needful 
for himself especially, he may acquire that use 
most readily, and ever afterwards emj)loy it most 
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worthily for himself and most beneficially for his 
country. 

‘ Such, then, being the true aim of education, it 
follows that grammar, or the science of language, 
must hold an important place in it. Language is the 
medium of intercourse between man and man — the 
instrument, as it were, of thought. How can the 
processes of the mind be better understood than by a 
minute analysis of two of the most perfect languages 
that have ever been spoken ? Or how can the young 
scholar learn more easily to think accurately for him- 
self than l)y the study of the exact meaning of words 
and ])hrases ? It has been asked indeed : “ Wliile 
the claims of language to form an essential j^art of 
education must be granted, why 'fehould tlie dead 
laimmmes of Greece and Home be chosen for this 
])iirpose ? ” To this plausible (juestion convincing re- 
])lies have often been given. It has been shown that 
Avhile, on the one hand, the study of modern lan- 
guages alone would prove an inferior discipline, so, 
on the other hand, the worth to all time of the stores 
of wisdom and learning contained in the classical 
languages of antiquity is almost incalculable. Greek 
and Latin are a better instrument for training the 
mind, because they are more elaborate in their ety- 
mok)gy and syntax, expressing by copious inflexions 
what the languages of modern Europe express by 
mere juxtaposition of independent words. Moreover, 
the study of the ancient tongues from which the 
principal modern languages are derived, supplies a 
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common standard and foundation for the philology, 
similar to that furnished in the elements of Euclid for 
the mathematics of all nations. Again, it has been 
truly said that we are hardly less closely connected 
with the people of Greece and Home than with our 
own immediate ancestors. Not more truly do we owe 
most of our civil rights and social institutions to our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers than we are indebted to the 
Greeks and Homans for most of our law, our literature, 
our science, and our philosophy. 

‘It has sometimes been objected, with all the 
audacity of ignorance, that classical studies are un- 
fit for the present active age, and tend to make men 
“ unpractical ” and “ mere dreamy scliolars.” Hut all 
exj)eriencc refutes this superficial objt;ction. Almost 
all the greatest English statesmen and lawyers in tlui 
last hundred years have been men pre-eminent for 
classical attainments. I need only mention in con- 
firmation of tliis assertion, the names, on the judicial 
bench, of Lords Mansfield, Stowell, Ellenborongh, and 
Tenterden ; and, in political life, the names of Lord 
North, Mr. I*itt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Hurke, Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, Sir Hobert Peel, Sir 
George Lewis, and Lord Pahnerston. And who at 
the present day are the two foremost champions of 
the two great I'ival political parties, as consummate 
l)arliamentary orators and ready and acute debaters ? 
Both these eminent Englishmen are not more proud 
of their success as statesmen than as scholars. They 
are rivals not only as political leaders but as trans- 
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labors of Horace. Mr. Gladstone, the able and hard- 
working Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister 
of Finance, a man of hard facts and duU figures, is 
also the author of an elaborate treatise on the poetry 
of Homer. Lord Derby, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, recently welcomed the Prince of Wales to Oxford 
in a Latin speech worthy to be compared with the 
most renowned models of Roman eloquence. 

‘ No doubt high distinction in public life has been 
attained in some few instances by men not remark- 
able for classical acquirements ; but (to quote from a 
speech of the late Sir Robert Peel) “ is there not strong 
reason to believe that in their case success would have 
been more easy and more complete, had such acquire- 
ments been superadded to their other qualifications?” 

‘ Having now spoken of some of the studies which 
will be pursued in this institution, I shall conclude 
by addressing a few plain and practical remarks to 
the masters and to the scholars respectively. 

‘ The true position of the instructors of youth has 
been laid down for all time in those well-known and 
beautiful verses of the Latin poet Juvenal : ^ 

Di majorum umhris tenuem ct sine j^ondere terrain^ 
Sjnrantcsqnc crocos^ et in urnd per yetimm ver, 

Qui prceccptorem sancti voluere parentis 
Esse loco. 

I will only add that I am confident that the gentle- 
men whom I now address will not rest satisfied w'ith 
their present acquirements, but will ever day by day 


' Sat. VII. 207. 
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seek to add to tlieir stores of knowledge ; so that, in 
the words of the late Dr. Arnold, one of the greatest 
teachers of any age, and who has done much to 
exalt the scholastic profession, “ their pupils may 
drink not from a stagnant pond but from a fresh 
running stream.” 

‘As for the scliolars who will be educated here 
now and henceforward, I earnestly exhort them to 
piove by their diligence and good conduct, their 
apfjreciation of the many advantages ])i-()ciired for 
them l)y the wise liberality of the colonial legislat ure. 
It has been often said that in tliis ha])py land there 
is no barrier between (‘lasses, and that the highest 
positions can be attained by persons starting from 
the most humble origin. If a young man has only 
ability, energy, and perseverance, there is nothing 
within the range of the institutions of this Colony to 
which he may not aspire. I r(‘joice to learn that 
scholarships and other prizes will be ])rovided as 
incentives and rewards for successful nnu’it. 1 hope 
that the number of candidates at the examinations 
for these prizes will increase from year to year. 
Such examinations will produce among the rising 
generation a spirit of emulation, which is one of the 
noldest feelings of the human heart, and from which 
springs, in no slight degree, the greatness and pro- 
sperity both of individuals and of States. It is a 
spirit wholly distiiu't from that of envy or jealousy — 
a spirit compatible with the utmost kindness and 
goodwill tcjwards those with n^spect to whom the 
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emulation is felt. I am aware that certain objections 
have been made to the system of competitive exami- 
nations altogether. Some people say that it leads to 
“ cramming.” Now it often happens, that when men 
seize upon a word, they imagine that word to be an 
argument, and go about repeating it till they per- 
suade themselves that they have arrived at some 
great and irresistible conclusion. So when they 
pronounce the word “ cramming,” they flatter them- 
selves that they have utterly discredited the system 
to which that word is by them applied. But an ex- 
cellent answer was once supplied to aU loose reason- 
ing of this sort by Lord Palmerston, in defending 
competitive examinations. He said : — “ Some people 
seem to imagine that the human mind is like a bottle, 
and that when you have filled it with anj thing, you 
pour it out again, and it becomes as empty as it was 
before. This is not the nature of the human mind.” 
The truth is that the boy who has been “ crammed ” 
(to use the popular phrase), has, in point of fact, 
learned a great deal, atid that learning has accom- 
plished two objects. In the first place the boy has 
in the process of “ cramming ” been forced to exercise 
the faculties of his mind ; and in the next place, there 
remains in his mind a great portion of this know- 
ledge so acquired, and which probably forms the 
basis of future attainments in different branches of 
education. Again, it has been objected that com- 
petitive examinations make the young “ vain and con- 
ceited.” But this futile objection was also demolished 
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by Lord Palmerston in the admirable speech to which 
I have already referred. “ As to vanity and conceit,” 
he said, “ those are most vain and coni;eited who know 
the least. The more a man knows the more he ac- 
quires a conviction of the extent of that which he 
does not know. A man must know a great deal to 
understand the immensity of his own ignorance.” Yon 
will recollect the remark of Sir Isaac Newton, on his 
death-bed, that he looked upon himself only as a 
child picking up shells on the shore of the great 
ocean of truth and knowledge. 

‘ Finally, an old and familiar classical proverb de- 
clares that “ the beginning is half the whole ” : 

Dimidi'j^m facti qui bene ccejnt Jmbet. 

There is some re.six)nsibility as well as honour in 
being concerned with the opening of this institution 
— the first of the kind in Queensland — but destined, 
I hope, to be a model to many successors. I think I 
may promise alike for the Government and for the 
Trustees, that no care shall be wanting on their part 
to secure a good beginning. I trust I may reckon 
on finding in the whole body of the masters a coii- 
scientious zeal in the discharge of their duty. Still, 
with whatever skill and attention their studies may 
be chosen and directed, it must rest mainly with the 
scholars themselves whether the result shall be suc- 
cessful. By every motive which can influence re- 
flecting and responsible beings — by regard for their 
own welfare and happiness in this world — by the fear 
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of future discredit — ^l)y the hope of lasting fame; 
by motives yet more urgenWby nobler and purer 
aspirations — by the duty of obedien<;e to the wiU of 
our Creator — by the awful account which we shall all 
have to render of the talents entrusted to us for im- 
provement ; — by these high arguments, I affectionately 
exhort all who now hear me, so “ to number their days 
that they may apply their hearts unto wisdom.” ’ 

The following despatch gives a brief account of the 
Governor’s tour in the spring^ of 1860. 

To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Governmeut House, Brisbane : December 4, 1860. 

My Lord Duke, 

In continuation of former desjjatches, I have the 
honour herewith to transmit coijies of the addresses 
presented to me during my recent official tour of 
inspection in the central and northern districts of 
Ciueensland. 

It will be seen that, according to my constant 
habit, I took advantage of the customary replies to 
afford useful information, and to tender practical 
ad\dce to the inhabitants of the several settlements 
which I visited. 

I was everywhere received during my recent tour, 
by all classes of the community, with tlie same loyal 
welcome as on my first arrival at Brisbane, now twelve 

' It will be recollected that at the antipodes the spring months 
are September, October, and November. 
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months ago, and as on my subsequent visits to the 
southern and eastern districts of the Colony. 

The first has been the most critical year of my 
administration. I have now organised all the de- 
partments, and appointed all the officers of the 
Government ; I have, further, inaugurated the Parlia- 
ment; and, what is also a delicate task in a new 
country, I have (to a great extent) formed the society 
which meets at the Government House. It is naturally 
very gratifying to find that my conduct on all these 
points has had a result the very reverse of inq)air- 
ing the confidence and respect which the peoi)le of 
Queensland were, from the beginning, inclined to feel 
towards the first representative of their Sovereign. 

The ColoniaPArchitect, the Surveyor of Koads, 
and others of the chief executive ollicers of the Go- 
vernment, accompanied me on my recent journc^y. 
Arrangements were ev(*rywhere made in the several 
districts for the immediate construction of the public 
works, for which funds were voted in the late session 
of Parliament. I am determined to leave no just 
ground in this Colony for complaints of neglect on 
the part of the central Executive, such as those which 
led to the separation of Victoria and Queensland from 
New South Wales. 

A full description of Maryborough and its 
vicinity will be found in a former despatch. On 
the banks of the river Mary, as of all the other 
rivers of Central and Northern Queensland, there 
are vast tracts of country admirably adapted for the 
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growth of cotton, of sugar, and of all other tropical 
and semi-tropical productions. 

Port Curtis is probably the best harbour, after that 
of Sydney, on the eastern coast of Australia. In 
1854, the Government of New South Wales founded 
on its shores a township, which has been named 
Gladstone, and is the outlet of the adjacent pastoral 
counties of Pelham and Clinton. The excellence 
of the harbour, the salubrity of the chmate, and the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, combine to render 
Gladstone an eligible site for a flourishing town ; 
but the river Fitzroy, further north, affords a more 
ready access to the interior of the Colony, and conse- 
quently the settlement of Eockhampton on its banks 
has advanced more rapidly uj) to the present time. 

The town of llockhampton was founded in 1858, 
and was then the extreme jjoint of European settle- 
ment in this part of Australia. As the outlet of the 
vast regions watered by the river Fitzroy and its 
tributaries, it is even now a flourishing place, and 
pastoral occupation has already extended to the Peak 
Downs and to the shores of Broad Sound, fully 
200 miles further inland and northward. As I have 
reported elsewhere, the Queensland Government is 
about to found a new settlement at Port Denison, as 
the outlet of the recently proclaimed district of 
Kennedy, which will reach to within about 300 miles 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Though Eockhampton is within the tropics, the 
clhnate of the neighbouring districts, especially on the 
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upland downs and beautiful prairies of the interior, 
is in a high degree healthy and invigorating. Fresh 
settlers are fast arriving from New South Wales and 
Victoria, and bring their flocks and herds with them. 
Nor is the value of the wool of the merino sheep 
deteriorated, to any sensible extent, in these warm 
latitudes. Wliat the fleece loses in weight, it gains 
in softness and delicacy. 

It will aflbrd some idea of the great space already 
covered by the settlements of this Colony, to mention 
that on my official tours during the past twelve 
months, I have myself visited two flourisliing towns 
in Queensland (Warwick and Eockhampton), whi(!h 
are distant from each other by the nearest road at 
least 000 miles ; fliat is, much further tlian Galway 
and Kirkwall respectively are distant from London. 
There is something almost sublime ill the steady, 
silent flow of pastoral occupation over north-eastern 
Australia. It resembles the rise of the tide or some 
other operation of nature, rather than a work of man. 
Although it is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
progress may have been made at the end of each week 
and month, still, at the close of every year we find 
that the margin of Christianity and civilisation has 
been pushed forward by some 200 miles. 


A letter to Mr. Cobden records some of tlu; 
Governor’s impre.ssions of ihe early beginnings of. 
Queensland ; 
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To Richard Cohden, Esq., M.P. 

Govemment House, Brisbane : March 18, 1862. 

My dear Sir, 

I see it reported in the English newspapers that 
the state of your health will require you to take a 
long sea voyage, and to pass a short time in a more 
genial climate than that of England. Do not be 
startled if I urge you to pay me a visit at the Antipodes. 
Eecollect that the journey from London to Sydney 
(whence there are weekly steamers in forty-eiglit 
hours to Brisbane, the capital of Queensland) is now 
a voyage dagrement of about forty days. Your return 
would also require forty days ; so that if you confine 
your absence to the parliamentaiy recess — say five 
months — you could spend about eight weeks with me 
at Brisbane. During these eight weeks you could 
learn more than in as many years in England of the 
real condition of Australia, and of that most interest- 
ing question, interesting alike to statesmen and philo- 
sophers, the working in these Colonies of the almost 
purely democratic institutions which have been con- 
ferred upon them. 

You would find me living in a handsome and 
commodious Government House on the banks of 
the river Brisbane, here as broad as the Thames 
at Westminster. The climate of Brisbane resembles 
that of Madeira ; and it is the resort of invalids from 
India and China, as well as from aU the Australi<an 
Colonies. The summer (December to March) is 
rather warm, but very healthy. During the rest 
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of the year our climate is delicious. The winter 
(May to September) reminds me of a succession 
of the finest days of a Neapolitan winter. The 
hot season is also the rainy season. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the indigenous vegetation of 
this part of Australia — especially of the flowering 
shrubs and ferns ; wliile most of the European as 
well as semi-tropical productions grow with ecpial 
luxuriance. 

Pray show this letter to Mr. Bright, whose ac- 
quaintance I first had the pleasure of making at your 
house in London in 1854. 1 wish I could persuade 

him also to pay me a visit in Australia, either alone, 
or in company with you. He will recollect that if 
he were to leave Ixmdon by the overland mail at the 
end of July, he would reach Brisbane about the 
middle of September. He could stay with us for a 
couple of months till the November mail, which leaves 
us about the 20th. In this way he could be back in 
London by the middle of January with a good know- 
ledge of the real state of things in Australia. In his 
political studies he could be assisted by an old school- 
fellow and associate in the Anti-Corn Law League, 
Mr. T. B. Stephens, who is now the mayor of the 
city of Brisbane. 

You are doubtless aware that vast tracts of this 
territory are admirably suited for the growth of cotton. 
Several local cotton companies are already in opera- 
tion ; but the great English manufacturers must 
embark some portion of their own skill, energy, and- 
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capital in this enterprise, if cotton is to be grown on 
an extensive scale here ; for most of the local capital 
is invested in wool. The Queensland Legislature has 
done its utmost to aid the mother-country in the 
present crisis of the cotton supply, by offering free 
grants of land for cotton plantations, and premiums 
(for several yeafs) on the growth of that plant. And 
there are no restrictions here, as in some of the other 
Australian Colonies, on the importation of cheap 
labour from India. But on this subject generally, 
I would beg to refer you and Mr. Bright to Mr. 
Bazley of Manchester, with whom I have had much 
correspondence about it ; and to the ‘ Cotton Supply 
lleporter,’ in which the Duke of Newcastle has 
caused several of my despatches’ to be published. 
Mr. Bazley wrote to me not long since, that he believed 
that the best cotton in the world could be grown in 
Queensland. He proceeds to say that ‘ he will en- 
deavour to get up a company of English capitalists 
to grow cotton on a large scale in Queensland.’ I 
beg to express my earnest hope that you will render 
every assistance in your power to an enterprise so 
important both for the parent State and for the Colony. 
It appears that the cotton plantations of North 
America cover in the aggregate little more than 
4,000,000 acres — that is, about the area of Yorkshire. 
Along the eastern seaboard of Queensland, which 
(‘xtends for 1,200 miles, at least twenty Yorkshires 
are open for selection by cotton planters — in a 
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salubrious climate, and under British laws and in- 
stitutions {tant soit pen liberalised). 

The people of Queensland paid me the compli- 
ment of electing to the first Assembly all the men 
whom, on my first arrival, I had appointed to the 
principal offices; and they then became my respons- 
ible ministers, and have now weathered the storms of 
three parliamentary camj)aigns ; so tliat tliey have 
attained a patriarchal age for an Australian ministry. 
As you will see from the enclosed papers, we have 
already settled on a moderate and reasonable 
basis the laud question, which, like the Corn Law 
question in England, has been the source of long and 
violent agitation in Australia. I 8id)mit that I have 
])ractically proveil here the principle for whi(!h I 
have always contended, viz. that any imperfect success 
of parliamentary government in the older Australian 
Colonies does not arise from any defect in the system 
itself so much as from the errors of the naval and 
military governors vho first inaugurated free institu- 
tions in this continent. Had I space, (jr you patience, 
I could give you numerous illustrations of my mean- 
ing. Suffice it to say that liberty began here at the 
wrong end. The professional habits and instincts 
of the soldier and sailor (Tovernors led them to 
establish centralised bureaucracies, which have now, 
by a few rapid and inevitable steps, become (len- 
tralised democracies. Ministries are upset in Aus- 
tralia, not so much on great principles of policy. 
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but rather on wrangles about the distribution of 
the general revenue among the public works of the 
various districts. Every member tries to get as 
much as he can of the public money for his own 
constituents. It is as if the fate of an English 
Ministry depended on the erection of a bridge in 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. A propos, the con- 
duct of certain Irish members of the House of 
Commons in 1861 respecting the Galway contract wiU 
give you some faint idea of what takes place in Aus- 
tralia. To counteract this mischief I have laid great 
stress here on the creation of local municipalities, as 
being as necessary to well-ordered liberty as primary 
schools to sound science. I have already succeeded 
in persuading aU our chief townships to apply to be 
incorporated; and I hope soon to see established 
in the rural districts a county system like that of 
Canada. 

But it is high time that I should relieve you from 
these commentaries on Australian politics. Shall I 
candidly confess that I am anxious to awaken your 
curiosity, and that of Mr. Bright, so far as to induce 
you to pay me a visit in this new and most flourishing 
Colony — the youngest and most extensive dependency 
of Great Britain ? I have long been convinced, and 
my conviction is fully shared by more experienced 
politicians than myself, that if one or two of the 
leading Eadical statesmen of England were to meet 
some of the Australian Eadicals on their own ground 
it would do a vast deal of good to both parties. And 
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•what a contrast to the scene in) which I first had 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance — the halls 
of Oxford ! 


The importance of obtaining a good Chief Justice 
from England led to the following letter : 

To Sir Roundell Palmer, M.P., Solicitor-General} 

Government House : Brisbane, August 18, 1862. 

My dear Sir Eoundell Palmer, 

When I used to dine ■with you at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and meet you at Lambeth in Archbishop Ilowley’s 
time, I always looked forward to your becoming 
Lord Chancellor, but I did not anticipate that I 
should one day address you on the selection of a 
Chief Justice, and as the Governor of what is already 
the most extensive in territory a? id the most favoured 
in soil and climate, and is destined to become one of 
the richest and most valuable to the parent State, of 
all the dependencies of the British Crown. 

I presume that before this letter reaches you my 
despatches and the minutes of my Executive Council 
respecting the selection of our Chief Justice will 
have been forwarded to you from the Colonial Cffice. 
From those documents and from Eobert Herbert, 
the Colonial Secretary of Queensland, you will learn 
the whole state of the case. He goes home on leave 


' Afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of Selbome. 
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by tbis mail and wiU immediately put himself into 
communication with you. 

In the Australian Colonies all appointments what- 
soever, including the appointments of the Judges, are 
absolutely vested in the Governor, with the advice 
of the Executive Council ; nor do they require 
any confirmation from the Queen or any other Im- 
perial authority. Under the existing circumstances 
of this Colony, the Government and Legislature have 
determined to procure a Chief Justice direct from 
the English Bar, to be selected by some eminent 
legal functionary at home. As both Herbert and I 
are personally acquainted with you, we resolved to 
ask you to undertake this important trust, which I 
earnestly hope you will not decline.* Wliat we want 
is a gentleman rather than a mere lavyer. The prin- 
cipal officials in a Colony form a sort of social aris- 
tocracy. The Chief Justice ranks next to the Governor, 
and liis influence extends far be}'()nd the sphere of his 
judicial duties — indeed, whether for good or for evil, 
it is immense. The first Chief Justice of Queensland 
may set his mark for the future on this great and 
rising Colony. As I have told the Duke of New- 
castle, the confidence of this new people can be easily 
and speedily won by a Judge of high personal cha- 
racter and impartiahty, faithful in the discharge of 
his public duties, and animated with an honest and 
intelligent zeal for the public welfare. Whatever 
pohtical party may be in power in the Colonial 
Legislature, there would be a strong desire on all 
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sides to defer to the opinion of such a man on all 
questions affecting the administration of justice. It is 
hardly too much to say that he might become the 
father of the jurisprudence of a future nation.* 

People in England talk and write flippantly of 
‘ Eesponsible,’ that is, Parliamentary Government in 
Australia, but they forget what great things it has 
done and is doiii" for the Enjrlish name. What is 
there in history to compare with the marvellous 
growth of these Colonies ? Lord Palmerston was four 
years old when the first settlers landed at Port Jack- 
son, and already Sydney has a population of 80,000, 
Melbourne of nigh 160,000, the latter city being the 
growth of barely twenty-five years.'-^ Local self-govern- 
ment is simply indisjjensable if these great Colonies are 
to remain what they now are, loyal provinces of (he 
Empire. Englislimen in Australia will not submit to 
be governed from Downing Street, 10,000 miles away. 
I recadlect pointing out to Mr. Gladstone, wdien he 
was at Corfu, a passage in the twentieth chapter of 
Mactaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ showing that if you 
grant representative institutions at all, you must grant 
the logical sequence, a responsible Executive. And 
a Governor with a strong wiU, popular manners, and 
sufficient political knowledge and t)iricial experience 
to guide the deliberations of his council of ministers, 
cannot fail to exercise a very commanding influence. 

' Sir J ames Cockle, the Chief Justice appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Selborne, proved to be all that was desired. 

Now, in IHHU, Sydney has nearly 800,000, and Melbourne nearly 
400,000 inhabitants. 
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The Governor of a Crown Colony is looked upon as 
the subordinate of the ‘ Downing Street ’ department. 
The Governor of an Australian Colony, if he is 
worthy of his position, is regarded as the head of a 
people. 

The frequent references to Volunteer forces in the 
Governor’s speeches pointed to a very important 
feature in colonial policy. The Imperial troops were 
withdrawn from all the self-governing Colonies, ex- 
cept so far as to form a nucleus for local organisa- 
tions for defence ; but Queensland was the only 
Colony ever founded ‘ without costing a soldier or a 
shilling ’ to the British Treasury. The natural mode 
of supplying their place was by corps of Volunteers ; 
and Sir George Bowen lost no tiraft, on his arrival 
in the Colony, in impressing upon the people the 
necessity of such provision. His first despatch on 
the subject is given below : 

To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane : April 10, 1860. 

My Lord Duke, 

On my assumption of office as Governor of 
Queensland, I found that Brisbane and Ipswich, the 
two principal towns of this Colony, each containing 
a large amount of British property in its banks and 
warehouses, could be easily sacked or laid under con- 
tribution by the boats of a single hostile ship of war. 
They were, in short, entirely defenceless ; the military 
detachment formerly stationed at Brisbane having 
been withdrawn several years ago, and there being 
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absolutely no public force whatever in the two com- 
munities, except about twenty unanned and undisci- 
plined constables. Under these circumstances, I set 
myself forthwith to work to organise a Constabulary 
on the Irish model, and considerable progress has 
been made, with the assistance of an officer who had 
acquired much experience, and had shown great 
energy and resolution as commandant of the ‘ Native 
Mounted Police,’ a corps of 100 black troopers 
stationed in detachments in the remote pastoral dis- 
tricts of the interior, for the protection of the out- 
lying settlers from the attacks of the aborigines. 

My next step was to encourage the formation of 
Volunteer Corps after the example of the mother- 
countr}^ I omitted no favourable opportunity of 
impressing on the inhabitants of this Colony tlie 
necessity of providing for their own defence. An Act 
of the local Parliament enables the Governor ‘ to accej)t 
on behalf of the Queen the services of such of lier 
Majesty’s loyal subjects as may be willing to enrol 
themselves in Volunteer Corps, and to make pro- 
vision for the regulation thereof.’ Accordingly, in 
virtue of the powers thus vested in me, I issued a 
proclamation prescribing rules and regulations for 
the guidance of the Volunteer Corps which might be 
formed. This appeal has already been responded to. 
A corps entitled ‘ the Queensland Mounted Itifles,’ 
and j)ossessing an excellent materiel in both men 
and horses, has been enrolled at Brisbane. Com- 
panies of riflemen, to serve as infantry, are also. in 
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course of formation both here and in the neighbour- 
ing town of Ipswich. 

My desire is not to rest content with enrolling a 
Volunteer force able to repel any external aggression 
on the seaboard. I wish to extend the movement to 
those inland districts where the settlers are still ex- 
posed to danger from the native tribes, which are far 
more numerous and more formidable in Queensland 
than in any other portion of Australia. This part of 
the question may need some explanation. 

The life of the pioneers of colonisation on the 
distant prairies of the interior of this Colony presents 
several distinct phases when viewed iii its connexion 
with the aborigines. The first sight of the horse and 
his rider appears to strike a tribe of blacks, as yet 
ignorant of the white man’s existence, with super- 
natural terror, similar to the awe with which the 
American Indians contemplated the comrades of 
Columbus and of Cortez. But superstitious fear is 
soon succeeded by bitter hostility. Mutual provoca- 
tions between the races lead to mutual reprisals. The 
fiercer spirits among the native warriors fall before 
the superior arms and skill of the European, or are 
driven still further backwards into the unexplored 
wilderness. The milder natures sink ere long into 
the condition of well-fed dependents of the colonists, 
and in the course of a few years no danger remains 
to be apprehended from them beyond some isolated 
acts of robbery or revenge. 

Li the early days of the occupation of each dis- 
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trict, the colonists are frequently obliged to associate 
together, for self-defence against the blacks, in a 
somewhat irregular manner, and after the fashion, as 
I am informed, of the old Dutch Commandos in 
South Africa. For many obvious reasons, it seems 
highly desirable that this border warfare, when 
absolutely unavoidable, should be carried on under 
some control on the part of the Government. 1'lie 
estaldishment of the Native Police has contributed 
much towards this end ; and I am inclined to believe 
that the enrolment of the principal settlers and their 
servants in several Corps of Yeomanry, or rather of 
Mounted Rifles, would contribute still more. Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of British Columbia, that ‘ in a settlement which is 
surrounded by savage tribes, while sound policy will 
dictate every effort to conciliate the goodwill and 
confidence of such uncivili.sed neighbours, and while 
humanity will shrink from the ai)j)li(!ation of armed 
force auainst the aborimnes wherever it can be 
avoided, yet some military strength and disciplined 
organisation are essential preservatives to the settlers, 
and indeed will be attended with far less loss of life, 
with actions far less sanguinary, than when the white 
man is left to defend himself against the l)lack 
without that decided superiority which is conferred 
by military skill over savages. In such conflicts the 
want of disciphne is the want of mercy.’ 

In accordance with these views it is my intention 
to recommend the leading settlers in the remote 
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pastoral districts of Queensland to form themselves 
into troops of Mounted Eifles ; and, in pursuance of 
the authority vested in me by law, to grant on 
behalf of the Queen, commissions as officers in these 
proposed Volunteer Corps to some of the local 
magistrates, and to other persons on whose courage 
and discretion equal reliance can be placed. 

I am fully persuaded that I shall receive the sup- 
port of the Colonial Legislature in carrying out the 
arrangements which I have shadowed forth in this 
despatch, and also in making all the provisions which 
an enlightened humanity may suggest for the interests 
of the aborigines ; and, whenever such a work may be 
commenced with a fair prospect of success, for their 
education and conversion to Christianity. 


The response of the Queenslanders to the Gover- 
nor’s invitation was as prompt and hearty as could 
be desired. 

To the Right Honourable Sir George CornewaU I^ewisy 
Bart., 31. P., Secretary of State for War. 

Government House, Brisbane : August 18, 1862. 

My dear Sir George Lewis, 

I venture to ask you to cast your eye over the 
enclosed copy of a letter which I have addressed to 
the General Commanding in Australia, and which he 
will transmit by this mail to the Duke of Cambridge. 
A word fj'om you would, of course, make certain the 
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confirmation of the action taken by General Pratt, 
and I take the liberty of soliciting you, on the 
grounds of public policy stated in the enclosure, to 
say that word. You will see that all I ask on behalf 
of the Government of Queensland is that the War Office 
and Horse Guards may approve of General Pratt 
sending an officer of the Eoyal Artillery to this 
Colony, with the special duty of organising our 
Volunteer Forces, and, in particular, of creatijtg a 
corps of Volunteer Artillery here. Without this aid, 
Queensland must remain defenceless against external 
attacks, and the guns recently sent out must con- 
tinue useless. Those gentlemen in England who are 
advocating the removal of all Lnperial soldiers from 
Australia, and expect thereupon the sudden growth 
of efficient colonial regiments, would appear to forget 
that the old apologue of the dragon’s teeth spring- 
ing up armed men is not likely to repeat itself at the 
antipodes of Hellas. As I told the Duke of Newcastle 
by the last mail, I cannot sow kangaroos’ teeth under 
our gum trees, and then hope to see a crop of trained 
Volunteer gunners. There must be a nucleus of mili- 
tary instructors. 

All Queensland asks for is an Lnperial contingent 
of one Captain of Artillery and an officer with a few 
soldiers of the line to drill and instruct our Volunteer 
forces ; that is, to enable the people of this Colony to 
defend themselves. The Government of Queensland 
will find everything but the regimental pay of the 
officers and men, and will make any further contri- 
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bution towards the general defence of the Empire 
which may be agreed upon by the Australian and 
Imperial authorities. 

It is, I believe, the general feeling of the Governors, 
as well as of many of the principal colonists, that 
adequate fixed contributions should have been re- 
served for Naval and Military Defence, when the 
Crown Land revenues were absolutely surrendered in 
1855 to the Australian Parhaments, which then re- 
presented little more than half a million of people. 
Including the sale and lease of lands, and the royalties 
levied in various shapes on the goldfields, the yearly 
net Crown revenue of Australia cannot now be less 
than two millions sterling. Why should not a fair pro- 
portion of this grand patrimony of the British nation 
at large have been set apart for the general defence 
and unity of the British Empire ? I have told the 
Duke of Newcastle that it is probably not too late 
even now to rectify the grievous error which has 
been committed. If the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies were to make an appeal to the patriotism 
and loyalty of the Australians, it would not be diffi- 
cult to induce the several Legislatures to provide, by 
permanent Acts, naval and military contributions pro- 
portionate to the revenue and population of each.^ 
You will recollect that this was the policy which 
Benjamin Franklin suggested to George Grenville 
instead of the fatal Stamp Act. 

’ This Rn"p:o8tion was practically carried out by tlie Colonial Con- 
ference of 1887. 
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So again, Sir George Bowen wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone on August 18, 1862 : 

‘ As a Lancashire man yourself, you will be glad 
to hear that the news of the distress in Lancashire 
has evoked warm sympathy in all the Australian 
Colonies. I send you by this mail a Brisbane news- 
paper containing a report of a vciy enthusiastic 
public meeting held in this capital for the purpose of 
establishing a “ Belief Fund.” 1 was invited to take 
the chair, and I am glad to say tliat tlun e will be 
sent home a sum of money, very considerable indeed 
in proportion to our existing population, for the 
succour of the distress “ indistinctly heard of across 
half the globe,” in that “ dear mother-country,” which 
our colonists regard with the proud symi)alhies and 
almost passionate love of a common allegiance and 
of a common nationality. It seems as strange to 
Englishmen in Queensland as it would appear to 
Englishmen in Devon or Yorkshire, to be told tliat 
they ought to be “ emancipated ” from the rule of 
Queen Victoria ; and strong denunciations are heaped 
on the head of my friend Goldwin Smith, for his pro- 
posals to that effect, by the Australian Press. Most 
colonists tell me that they delight in seeing a few 
soldiers among them, as reminding them of the “ Old 
Country,” on what Sidney Herbert aptly called “ the 
British flag and redcoat principle.” Besides, it is 
absolutely necessary for the effective defence of the 
Colonies against external attack, that there should be 

VOL. 1. P 
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a few officers in each, to drill the Volunteers and other 
local forces. 

‘ But I must now pass per saltum from the prairies 
of Northern Australia, and from the coral isles of the 
Pacific, to Downing Street and Carlton House Ter- 
race. While you are reading this letter amid the fog, 
mud, and misery of a London autumn, we shall he 
(as Euripides^ said of the Athenians) — 

nei tiu XafiirfiOTUTov 
aj^pCk fiairorTE^ uWepo^, 

enjoying the bright and exhilarating atmosphere and 
cloudless skies of an Australian spriiig, the most 
delicious climate in the world.’ 


The result of these appeals was so far successful 
tliat the colonial forces have improved year by year 
under trained supervision. But Sir G. Bowen never 
lost sight of this subject in any of the Colonies over 
which he successively presided. He pressed it in 
New Zealand, and afterwards in Victoria, wliere he 
advised (in 1877) the employment of the eminent 
Eoyal Engineer officer. Sir W’^. Jervois, who recom- 
mended the systematic scheme of fortification for all 
the Australasian Colonies which has now rendered 
their chief ports practically safe against foreign 
attack. And, as he had advised in 1 862, the Colonial 
Conference of 1887 agreed that each Colony should 
provide a permanent contribution in aid of the 
common national defence.* In a recent letter. Sir 
G. Bowen writes : 


Medea, 880. 


* See above, p. 208. 
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‘What is now most urgently required is the 
Federation of the Australian Colonies in one Domi- 
nion, like that of Canada. Among the many prac- 
tical advantages of such a Federation, not the least 
would be the consolidation of the local forces of each 
Colony into one general fleet and army, under one 
federal command and organisation. For this Federa- 
tion I have always l)een a strenuous advocate ; as also 
for a future Imperial Federation which would preserve 
the unity of the British Empire. As Mr. W. E. 
Forster believed, a federated British Em])ire would 
probably form a friendly alliance with the great 
English-speaking Commonwealth across the Atlantic ; 
and the world would then see a pax Britannica, far 
transcending what Pliny ' styled the immensa RomancB 
pacts majestas.’ 

It has been well remarked by a writer in the 
‘ Quarterly Ileview ’ : ‘ We trust that the great in- 
tei’ests of Australia will ere long become .so identified 
with each other that its political amalgamation will be 
solid, enduring, and complete ; and that the mighty 
island-continent may never be aptly symbolised by the 
great composite image which the king of Babylon saw 
in his troubled dreams — the head of gold represent- 
ing its riches and splendour, but the legs of iron and 
toes of clay, strength enfeebled by want of coherence, 
and power separated into democratic fragments by 
the violence of faction.’ 


' Pliny, XXVIl. 1. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE NOETHWABD EXPAK8ION OP QUEENSLAND— EXPLOKING 
EXPEDITIONS— GOVERNOB’s VOYAGE TO CAPE YORK AND 
BACK — FOUNDATION OP A NEW SETTLEMENT — PUBLIC DINNER 
AT ROCKHAMPTON — FOREIGNERS SETTLED IN QUEENSLAND — 
LETTERS TO MR. CARDWELL. 

It was true, as Sir George Bowen often remarked 
in liis despatches and letters, that, owing to his 
jieculiar position as the first Governor of the vast 
new Colony of Queensland, he had more of explora- 
tion and discovery than had falleif to the lot of any 
other Governor. When he assumed the Government 
in 1859, there was no settlement except in the south- 
eastern corner of the great territory — altogether 
more than five times the size of the United Kingdom. 
Settlers (fewer than 25,000 in number) were then 
thinly scattered over a space about as large as Great 
Britain. Rockliampton was the most northern settle- 
ment on the coast, and the pastoral stations hardly 
extended beyond the Darling Downs on the west. It 
was, of course, one of the first duties of the new 
Government to explore the remainder of their vast 
dominion. With this object, a number of exploring 
expeditions were fitted out. Mr. Augustus Gregory, 
already well known for his successful journey through 
a large portion of Northern and North-Eastern Aus- 
tralia, was appointed the first Surveyor-General of 
Queensland. One expedition was sent out under the 
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command of Mr. George Elpliinstone Dalrymple, who 
explored the fine territory, larger than Great Bri- 
tain, afterwards known as the Kennedy District, 
and founded as its shipping port the town of Bowen ; 
another was led by Mr. Landsborough, who success- 
fully crossed the continent from the head of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria to the southern boundary of Queens- 
land, and afterwards to Melbourne ; proving the 
existence in Queensland of great tracts of country 
hitherto unknown, but available for pastoral settle- 
ment ; a third was under Messrs. A. and F. Jardiue, 
who forced their way, driving their cattle liefore them, 
through the dense forests and hostile natives of tlie 
Cape York Peninsula, to the new settlement founded 
in 1802 in Torres Straits. These w^ere the chief expe- 
ditions fitted ouf by the Government; but many 
adventurous men, in search of fresh country, followed 
them. Full re 2 )orts of all these and of other similar 
ex 2 )editious were forwarded to the Iloyal Geogriiphical 
Society, and were j^oblished in their Transactions. 
Sii’ Eoderick Murchison, then the able and energel it; 
President, often spoke at the meetings of the Society 
in high eulogy of the exertions of Sir G. Bowen in 
the cause of geograjihical discovery. In a letter 
of 1875, Sir George wrote : ‘I was much jfieased by 
my recei^tion at a meeting of the Itoyal Geograjdii- 
cal Society. In some remarks that I was called on 
to make, I related how wdien our Queensland explorer 
Landsborough was told that wool would not grow on 
sheep in hot latitudes, he exclaimed : “ Sir, you are 
theorizing. Does not wool <jrow on nei/roes in the 
Tropics ” A propos of this, 1 remind(;d m\' audience 
of the story of the negro j)reacher in iVnunica, who. 
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in a sermon to his black congregation, said : “ My 
brethren, the Scriptures tell us that, at the last day, 
the good Lord will divide the sheep from the goats. 
Now, bless the Lord ” (putting his hand on his own 
woolly pate), “ we know who wears the wool ! ” ’ 

During the eight years of Sir G. Bowen’s governor- 
ship, a line of new ports was opened all along the 
eastern coast of Queensland, from Eockliampton to 
Cape York, and also at the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria; and the pastoral settlers overspread the 
entire interior, thus virtually adding to the British 
Empire a territory four times larger than the British 
Isles. As the Governor remarked in one of his 
speeches on this subject : ‘ Such are the triumphs of 
peaceful progress ; they are victories without injustice 
or bloodshed ; they are conquests tiot over man, but 
over Nature ; not for this generation only, but for all 
posterity; not for England only, but for all mankind.’ 

Among the various exploring expeditions in 
Queensland, that made by Sir George Bowen in 
H.M.S. ‘Pioneer’ in 1862 was sigiially important, 
for it led to the founding of the coaling station 
and settlement near Cape York, the value of which 
has been more highly appreciated every year since its 
creation. The various considerations which pointed 
to the necessity of a station in the extreme north of 
Queensland were summed up in a despatch from the 
Governor dated December 9, 1861 : 

‘ In a naval and military point of view, a post at 
or near Cape York would be most valuable, and its 
importance is daily increasing with the augmentation 
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of the commerce passing by this route, especially 
since the establishment of a French Colony and naval 
station at New Caledonia. It has been pointed out 
on high authority, that a small armed steamer with 
a light draught of water (such as one of the gun- 
boats used in the Crimean and China wars), having 
a settlement at Cape York as her jpomf d'appui, would 
command the whole of the commerce between the 
South Pacific and Indian Oceans. By establishing 
a signal post on one of the neighbouring hills, she 
might be warned of the approach of all ships, and 
of their number and character, while, “by making 
herself thorougldy acquainted with the neighbour- 
ing reefs and shoals, she might easily pick out 
tortuous and dangerous channels, which would afford 
her refuge and means of escape from a force superior 
in strength to herself.” It is stated that tlie Admiralty 
intend shortly to increase the naval force on the 
Australian station. If so, it is hoped that a gunboat 
of light draught may be sent out I’or service at Cape 
York. In time of peace, she might keep up occa- 
sional communication between the proposed new 
settlement and the seat of Government at Brisbane, 
and might complete the surveys and charts of Torres 
Straits and of the Great Barrier Beef. 

‘ In a political point of view, a station at Cape 
York could not fail to extend the influence and 
prestige of Great Britain o\'er the Indian Archipelago, 
while it would form a link between our possessions in 
Australia, India, and Cliina, assure us the possession 
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of the north and north-east coasts of the Australian 
continent, “ and, as it were, close the ring fence with 
which we have girt the fifth quarter of the globe.” ^ 

‘ The foregoing observations are eminently prac- 
tical, and applicable to the present time. It has 
been remarked, however, that we may confidently 
augur for a settlement at Cape York a future destiny 
of a higher and more important character than would 
result from the above considerations alone. Fifty 
years ago the somewhat similar position of Singapore, 
then also a barren promontory, inhabited only by 
wandering savages, was chosen by the genius of Sir 
Stamford Eaflles as the future site of a great em- 
porium of commerce and navigation. Now it has 
been said, “ the time must ultimately come when that i 
great chain of islands, stretching from the east end; 
of New Guinea to New Caledonia, shall be brouglit 
within the region of civilisation and commerce ; and 
when the veil that rests upon New Guinea itself shall 
be raised. Torres Straits will then be the channel 
of the commerce between these regions, as well as 
between the more remote and mighty ones i?idiich lie 
beyond them. It will resemble the Straits of Malacca 
in this respect, and another Singapore may be expected 
to rise on its borders, just where the conylrging streams 
of commerce are compressed into tl^ narrowest and 
closest channel. This must be yomewhere about 
Cape York, or the entrance of Endeavour Strait. It 
is here, indeed, if anywhere, that the true analogy is 
’ Voyage of H.M,S, * Fly,' p. 866. 
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to be sought for between Singapore and any point of 
Australia — the narrowest strait, where, from physical 
necessity the widespread commerce of neighbouring 
seas must inevitably converge — the pass through 
which one of the great highways of the world must 
necessarily run.” * 

‘ Your Grace wiU perceive from the enclosed 
Minute of Council, that the Government of Queens- 
land will be willing, with the sanction of the Colonial 
Legislature, to undertake the formation and manage- 
ment of a station at Cape York, and to support the 
civil establishment there, on conditions which will 
entail no trouble on the Imperial Government. Those 
conditions cannot, I think, be considered as other- 
wise than liberal and reasonable, and as strong proofs 
of the public spirit and of the attachment to the 
parent State, with which I have ever found the mem- 
bers of the Queensland Parliament to be animated. 
Por this Colony, as such, has manifestly no direct 
or immediate interest in the foundation of a settle- 
ment at Cape York, which is twelve hundred miles 
from Brisbane, that is, further than Gibraltar is from 
London.’ 

The Home Government was fully prepared to 
entertain the proposals of the Queensland Govern- 
ment ; and the Admiralty agreed that the Governor 
and the Commodore in command of the Australian 
Station should together proceed to Cape York. The 
following despatch describes their siiccessful voyage : 


• Ibid. pp. 809-10. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane : November 8, 1862. 

My Lord Duke, 

With reference to previous correspondence re- 
specting tlie projected station at Cape York, I have 
the honour to report that, in obedience to his in- 
structions from the Admiralty, Commodore Burnett, 
C.B., commanding the Queen’s Naval Forces in 
Australia, received me on board Her Majesty’s ship 
‘ Pioneer,’ in Moreton Bay, on August 27th ult., for the 
purpose of selecting, in conjunction with himself, 
the most eligible site for the proposed settlement. 

Falling in with the south-east trade, the prevailing 
wind during the greater portion of the year on the 
east coast of Australia, the ‘ Pioneer ’ made a good 
passage under canvas inside the Great Barrier Eeef, 
to Booby Island in Torres Straits, the furthest limit 
to the north-west of the jurisdiction of Queensland ; 
where we anchored on the evening of September 9th. 
Here we deposited an iron case for the letters gener- 
ally left on this rock by the passing ships of all 
nations, to be conveyed to their respective addresses 
by succeeding vessels. 

On September 10th we commenced our return 
voyage under steam, passing through Endeavour 
Strait, having passed through the Prince of Wales 
Channel on our outward track. From the 10th to 
the 22nd September the ‘Pioneer ’ was at anchor near 
Cape York, principally in Evans Baj' and Port Albany. 
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During these twelve days CJommodore Burnett and I 
carefully examined, both by land and sea, the north- 
eastern point of the Australian continent, and its 
immediate vicinity. After full consideration, we 
both came to the conclusion that the proper site for 
the projected settlement is at Port Albany, for the 
nautical and other reasons so fully and clearly stated 
in Commodore Burnett’s report to the Admiralty, of 
which I enclose a copy, with which he has furnished 
me. I beg to take this opportunity of recording 
my sense of Commodore Burnett’s j)ersonal atten- 
tion to myself while on board Her Majesty’s shij) 
‘ Pioneer,’ and also of the zeal and ability which he 
devoted to the important objects of our expedition, 
lie has received the thanks of the Government of 
Queensland, as will appear from the enclosed Minute 
of the Executive Council, of which I l)eg that a copy 
may be transmitted to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. A piece of ground will, at the 
request of Commodore Burnett, be reserved at Port 
Albany as an arsenal and coal depot for the use of 
the Eoyal Navy. 

It will be seen that Port Albany combines almost 
all the advantages required for such a settlement as 
that proposed. Close to the landing-place there is 
good and safe anchorage, sheltered from all winds, 
for a limited number of vessels, while whole fleets 
might ride safely at anchor, at no great distance, in 
Evans Bay, during the south-east monsoon, or in 
Newcastle Bay during the north-west monsoon. On 
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Albany Island, and on the opposite mainland, from 
which it is separated by a deep channel only one-third 
of a mile broad, there is also abundant pasturage 
for sheep, cattle, and horses, large tracts of soil 
suitable for gardens and for general cultivation, 
especially of cotton, sugar, and other tropical pro- 
ductions, plenty of timber for building and firewood, 
as also of stone and of coral for lime. From the 
peninsular position of Cape York and its neighbour- 
hood, the land receives the full influence of every 
breeze, hence the terajierature is remarkably cool 
for the tropics, and healthy for Europeans. The 
thennometer was never above 85° during our expedi- 
tion. Above all, we found, though our visit was at 
the close of an unusually dry season, a plentiful and 
evidently never-failing supply of I'resh water, both 
on Albany Island and on the neighbouring mainland. 
Commodore Burnett’s report will be found very 
minute on this vital point, respecting which preceding 
accounts had been vague and unsatisfactory. Near 
the north-east point of Albany Island, a rill of pure 
water, fringed with the flowering shrubs and grasses 
of Australia, trickles over the clifi* into a small 
natural reservoir, which was named the ‘ Fountain of 
Arethusa,’ from its close resemblance to the Homeric 
fountain in Ithaca. 

It is proposed that the settlement shall be placed, 
in the first instance, near the anchorage at Fort 
Albany. It will be named Somerset, in acknow- 
ledgment of the readiness with which the present 
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First Lord of llie Admiralty, the Duke of Somerset, 
has lent his aid to an undertaking of such great 
importance to the interests of the British Empire in 
Australia. If a better site should be discovei’ed 
hereafter in the same quarter, the Government es- 
tablishment will be removed thither.^ 

Very friendly relations were established and main- 
tained with the small tribe of aborigines frequenting 
the neighbourhood of Cape Yoik. I had provided 
myself with a number of hatchets, knives, fish-hooks, 
and other useful presents for them. They daily came 
off to the ship in their own canoes, bartering fish, 
turtle, tortoise-shells, &c., for biscuits and tobacco, 
and were often visited by us in their camps on shore. 
We were enabled to communicate with them by the 
help of the excellent vocabulary of their dialect printed 
in the api)endix to the ‘ Voyage of II.M. Surveying Ship 
“ llattlesnake.” ’ Commodore Burnett agrees with me 
in the opinion that a party of some twenty marines, 
or armed police, will be amply sufficient for the jjro- 
tection of the new settlement. 

The physical characterislics of these aborigines at 
Cape York differ in no es,sential respect from those of 
the same race elsewhere ; but their arms, canoes, and 
other implements are of a somewliat better descrip- 
tion, owing, probably, to their occasional intercourse 

^ Several years afterwards, when regular steam communication 
had bef{un, the settlement w’as removed from Albany to Thursday 
Island ; which latter is more directly in the track of vessels passing 
through Torres Strait, and is somewhat nearer the recently acip tired 
British possessions in New Guinea. 
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with the inhabitants of the islands in Torres Straits, 
who belong for the most part to the Papuan or New 
Guinea race — a people of higher natural endow- 
ments. 

During the voyage to and from Cape York, the 
‘ Pioneer ’ was frequently anchored off various points 
of the north-east coast of Australia. We landed and 
examined the most remarkable sites, which will, pro- 
bably, ere long be occupied by new settlements, since 
the tide of colonisation in Queensland is sweeping 
onward at the rate of about two hundred miles each 
year. One of the most important points which we 
visited is the plain at the mouth of the Endeavour 
River, up which we rowed for several miles. This is 
classic ground to every Englishman, and especially to 
every English seaman, and to eveiy Australian settler, 
for it was here that Captain Cook, in 1770, careened 
and repaired his ship, after the damages sustained 
during his long and perilous navigation among the 
coral reefs and unknown shoals of the east coast of 
Australia, of which he was the first discoverer. It 
would have cheered the heart of the illustrious navi- 
gator, amid the cruel distresses and anxieties which 
he has so pathetically described, if he could have fore- 
told that, within less than a century, in that ‘ Great 
Southern Land ’ on the shores of which he first sug- 
gested a settlement, a British Empire would have 
arisen, already far surpassing, in w'ealth, in trade, 
and in all the arts which promote and adorn civilisa- 
tion, those American Colonies which in 1770 were 
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Oil tlie eve of throwing off their allegiance to the 
mother-country.^ 

The ‘Great Barrier Reef’ of coral, and the chain 
of islands which fringe for nearly one thousand miles 
the north-eastern coast of Queensland, form a natural 
breakwater, securing a smooth and delightful navi- 
gation, by what is called the ‘ inner route,’ for vessels 
jiassing through Torres Straits. The establishment 
of a line of steamers between Australia and Singapore 
by this route is clearly only a question of time, the 
solution of which will be accelerated by the establish- 
ment of a settlement and coal depot near Cape York.® 

The general aspect of the coast along which we 
sailed on our outward and homeward tracks, for nearly 
three thousand ‘iniles, resembles that of Southern 
Italy and Greece. ’I’lie mountain ranges of Northern 
Queensland have much of the pi(^tures(pie outline 
and rich colouring of the Apennines in Calabria, 
and of the hills of Eubma and of the Peloponnesus, 
while the groups of islands through which w'e 
threaded our way often reminded Commodore Bur-' 
nett and myself of the isles of the .iEgean and Ionian 

^ The trade of the thirteen orij^inal American Colonies did not 
amount in 1770 to three millions sterlinf?. In IHOO, the trade of the 
Bingle Australian Colony of Victoria exceeded twenty-five millions. In 
one of his Voyages, Captain Cook has recorded, with regret and pain, 
his witnessing the departure of one of the expeditions against tho 
revolted American Colonies (Third Voyage, Vol. I. p. 9). A flourish- 
ing settlement, appropriately named Cooktown, and already, in 1889, 
ccntaining several thousand inhabitants, has gn>wn up near the mouth 
of the Endeavour Hiver. 

^ This prediction was soon fulfilled, and a line of mail steamers 
has been running through Torres Straits for many years past (18897. 
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seas. If Queensland be without the classical and 
historical associations of Greece, it enjoys a more 
luxuriant vegetation and a more salubrious climate, 
and possesses, of course, a territory more than forty 
times larger than that of little Hellas.^ 


The happy results of the occupation of Cape 
York have been since manifested in many ways, and 
not least in the securing the possession of Thursday 
Island, and thus holding the Torres Straits with a 
commanding naval and military position in case of 
war. 

On his return voyage Sir George Bowen visited 
some of the principal settlements in Northern Queens- 
land. 

To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane : November 5, 1862. 

My Lord Duke, 

In continuation of former despatches, and with 
reference especially to the report of my first tour 
of inspection in the northern and central districts 
of Queensland, I have now the honour to transmit 
copies of the addresses presented to me on my recent 
official visits to the four northern harbours of Port 
Denison, Eockhampton, Gladstone, and Maryborough. 
Subjoined are my replies. 

My reception by all classes of the community was 

* There are 678,000 square miles in Queensland, and 15,000 in the 
kingdom of Greece. 
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everywhere very cordial, and nothing could be more 
gratifying than the marks which met my eye on all 
sides of rapid and solid progress during the two years 
which have elapsed since my former visit. 

At that period, Eockhampton, founded on the river 
Fitzroy in 1858, was the farthest township towards 
the north. I reported at the close of the year 1860, 
that I was then about to open, in the recently dis- 
covered harbour of Port Denison, in Edgcumbe Bay, 
a shipping-place for the newly proclaimed pastoral 
district of Kennedy. Almost before my despatch 
could have reached the Colonial Office, the pioneer 
squatters were driving their flocks and herds before 
them into the interior; and a flourishing township, 
called by the first settlers after my name, was rising 
on the hitherto unexplored beach of Port Denison. 
Already, after the lapse of less than two years, the 
wave of pastoral settlement has overflowed the entire 
Kennedy District, and has even surmounted the 
dividing range or watershed of the York Penin- 
sula ; for cattle already feed above four hundred 
miles due north of Eockhampton, in latitude 19° S., 
on the banks of the rivers which run, not into the 
Pacific, but into the Gulf of Carpentaria. In other 
words, during the short space of eighteen months, our 
pastoral settlers have practically added to the British 
Empire and pushed on the margin of Christianity 
and civilisation over a territory as extensive as Great 
Britain itself. 

The first white men landed at Port Denison in 

VOL. I. Q 
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1860 , fighting their way through a tribe of hostile 
savages.^ A township has already sprung up there, 
as towns spring up in Australia, almost with the 
rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. In its inns and 
private houses, Commodore Burnett and I found most 
of the comforts and many of the luxuries of England ; 
its inhabitants have, indeed, already imported our 
national games. Scarcely had H.M.S. ‘ Pioneer,’ 
which conveyed me thither on my return from Cape 
York, cast anchor in the Bay, when friendly challenges 
were addressed to the officers and crew, from the 
‘Bowen Cricket Club,’ to play a match on their 
ground on shore, and from the ‘ Bowen Boat Club ’ to 
row a race on the waters of the harbour. The ‘ Pio- 
neers ’ were easily defeated in one innings at cricket, 
and had a tough struggle to gain the victory even on 
their own element over the amateur boatmen. I be- 
lieve that your Grace will not deem too trivial any 
details which may enable you to form a picture in 
your own mind of the life of our countrymen in this 
remote corner of tropical Australia, sixteen thousand 
miles from the parent State, and eight hundred miles 
distant from the seat of the Colonial Government at 
Brisbane. 

Most of the principal settlers in North-eastern 
Australia have been attracted from Victoria and New 
South Wales by the more liberal land legislation 
of Queensland. There is, however, a strong sprink- 

’ See the Report of Mr. G. E. Dalrymple transmitted with my 
despatch of December 8, 1800. 
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ling among them of retired officers of the army and 
navy, weary of the routine of a mess-room or ward- 
room, of Oxford and Cambridge men preferring an 
adventurous life in the open air to the indoor labours 
of a profession, and of other gentlemen of birth and 
education recently arrived from England. I also found 
among the most prosperous squatters and merchants 
of Northern Queensland, numerous foreigners, several 
of them political exiles fi-oni their native lands on 
the continent of Europe, but all now naturalised 
British subjects, and firm in their loyalty to the 
Queen, and to their adopted country. For example, 
a Dane and a Dutchman are among the most suo 
cessful squatters in the Kennedy district. Again, 
at the dinner given in my honour by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Eockhampton, the chief town of 
Nortliern Queensland, three of tlie toasts were pro- 
I)Osed by foreigners. One of these gentlemen was a 
French Eepublican, a member of the ‘ Extreme Left ’ 
in the National Assembly of 1848, who found it neces- 
sary to emigrate after the Coup d'etat of 1851, feeling 
(as he himself told me) that his only choice lay be- 
tween Australia and French Guiana. ‘ M. le Gouver- 
neur^ cela vaut mieux que Cayenne^' lie remarked to 
me, pointing to the arrangements of the tallies, quite 
as good as those of a public dinner at a country town 
in England, and laid out in a handsome public hall, 
erected almost on the very spot where in 1858, only 
four years ago, the first white men who settled on the 
banks of the river Fitzroy saw a tribe of aborigines' 
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feasting on human flesh, and dancing their wild 
‘ corobborees.’ Another toast was proposed by a 
German, formerly an ofiicer in the Schleswig-Holstein 
army, who fled into exile after the victory of the 
Danes at Idstedt. A third toast was entrusted to the 
cadet of a noble family at Corfu, whom I recollected 
as by no means distinguished, when an Ionian citizen, 
for his attachment to the British Protectorate, but 
who now, as a naturalised British subject, is loud 
in his loyalty to the Queen. When these gentlemen 
were requested by the Chairman (the Mayor of Rock- 
hampton) to entertain the company after dinner by 
singing the national songs of their respective coun- 
tries, the French Republican sang the ‘ Marseillaise ' 
with great vigour. The German officer gave the 
revolutionary song of the Duchies ; while the Ionian 
noble poured forth Count Salomos’ beautiful ‘ Hymn 
to Liberty’ ( Je yvcopC^o) airo rfjv koxJjl), wherein are some 
uncomplimentary allusions to the British Protectorate, 
which in Northern Australia were intelligible (I need 
scarcely say) to my ears alone. These songs appeared 
to be sung with much the same sentiment with which 
an Englishman of the present day repeats Scotch 
Jacobite poetry. All the three foreigners afterwards 
joined in a chant of ‘ God save the Queen,’ declaring 
that they now regard that as their only national 
anthem, and that they yield in loyalty to no one 
among their fellow colonists — the native-born British 
subjects around them. I found, on inquiry, that al- 
most all the foreigners to whom I have alluded have 
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married in the Colony, and that their children can 
speak no language but English. Is not their position 
a strong proof of what has been called the ‘ assimilat- 
ing power of the Anglo-Saxon race ’ ? 

It appears to be the opinion of many persons in 
England that the duties of an Australian Governor are 
merely social and ornamental ; that he ‘ reigns ’ but 
should not ‘ govern.’ Certainly my experience here 
would go far to show that such a theory is decidedly 
opposed to the views and wishes of many of the Aus- 
tralians themselves. I have often found it dilhcult 
to confine myself strictly to the guardianship of Ln- 
perial interests, and to avoid that authoritative inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of the Colony to 
which bodies of the colonists have frequently urged 
me. It seems, indeed, probable that the Governor of 
a Colony, in which all antagonism to the home autliori- 
ties has been removed by the full concession of local 
self-government, can generally, if he performs his 
part weU, exercise a more genuine and commanding 
influence than the Governor of a Crown Colony. 


Before concluding this sketch of the northward 
expansion of Queensland, portions of two letters 
written by Sir George Bowen a couple of years later 
may be quoted in illustration of the progress of the 
northern settlements : — 
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7\) the Right 1/oitourahle Edtmrd Cardwell^ M P.^ 
Secretary of State for the Colonies} 

Governuieiit House, Brisbane : April 17, 1865. 

My dear Sir, 

111 my letter to you by the last mail I mentioned 
that tlie first land sale at the new township named 
( 'ardwell was about to take place, and that speculators 
would be present from lioth Brisbane and Sydney. 
The upset price was 20/. ])er acre ; but the competi- 
tion was so active that all tlie lots put up to auction 
were sold at an averaj^e jirice of GOO/, per acre. 
In the same week took place also the first land sale 
at the new settlement at C^)e York. Here again 
the upset price was 20/. per acre, but the price 
realised averaged only 150/. per acre. Tins result 
means that the speculators in land consider that Card- 
well, from its central position and other advantages, 
has four times a better chance than Somerset of 
l)e(X)ming one day the capital of a new Colony. The 
sums realised at the first land sales will fully repay 
my Government for the hea\y expense of founding 
these two new settlements at so great a distance from 
Brisbane. It was certainly a grand invention of late 
years to sell instead of giving away^ as formerly, the 
land in our Colonies, and thus to make colonisation 
])ay for itself. I think the ‘ grant system ’ alone was 
known to the ancients. Those who talk of the art of 
colonisation being one of the artes perditcv would 

’ Afterwards Viscount Cardwell. He succeeded the Duke of New- 
castle at the Colonial Office. 
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geeiii to have Ibrj^otteii that English colonisation in 
Australia alone has spread, during the last twenty 
A ears, over a far greater space than the aggregate 
of all the Greek and Eoman colonies put together. 

The patriotic and inspiriting remarks which you 
made about our Colonial Empire when )^our consti- 
tuents at Oxford entertained you in last January, have 
been copied into tlie leading Queensland and other 
Australian journals. They have ma'de a most favour- 
able impression, and have done much good. A young 
and rising Colony feels the same pleasure and en- 
couragement at praise from a leading statesman at 
home, as a young man of talent and ambition feels 
at any mark of approval from great and eminent 
personages. Sucli speeches as that which you re- 
cently delivered at Oxford are a ‘ cheap defence * of 
the Empire. At one of the Australian dinners in 
Ixnidon, the Duke of Newcastle called Queensland 
‘ an infant in years, but a giant in strength, in efforts, 
and in aspirations,’ These words are often quoted 
here, and will probably (like some of the sayings of 
Burke and Chatham about the old North American 
Colonies) long survive. 


To the Same. 

Government House, Brisbane : November 18, 1865. 

My dear Sir, 

My despatch herewith gives a full account of my 
recent official visit to all our ports from Brisbane 
to Cardwell, a distance of one thousand miles, and - 
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shows tlie remarkable progress of this Colony. I 
was more than ever struck with the beauty of the 
situation of your town. The mountain range behind 
it, and the chain of hills which forms the backbone 
of Hinchinbrook Island in front of it, average from 
2,500 to 4,000 feet in height, and are clothed with 
magnificent forests almost up to their peaks. They 
vividly recall the picturesque outline and rich colour- 
ing of the mountains of Italy and Greece. The 
channel which divides Hinchinbrook Island from 
the mainland reminds me much of the Euripus be- 
tween Euboea and Boeotia. The town of Cardwell 
is rising in a position analogous to that of Ther- 
mopylaj, that is at the north end of this Australian 
Euripus, where the mountains ap'proach and slope 
down into the sea. 

On his discovery, in 1770, of the eastern part of 
Australia, Captain Cook named the more prominent 
features of the coast after the chief English states- 
men of his day. Thus he named Kockingham Bay 
after Lord Rockingham, the patron of Burke, and 
Cape Sandwich and Hinchinbrook Island in honour 
of Lord Sandwich, then the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. It will be seen that in the geographical 
nomenclature of Queensland I have followed to some 
extent the precedent set by the great navigator. 
Thus the town called after you will perpetuate your 
name in Australia : — 

nonien 

Ucspcrid in mayiid, si qua ea est gloria, signal. 
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So, too, I may say with Virgil,^ 

Et nunc servat honos sedem tuus. 

In reply to the above letter, Mr. Cardwell wrote : 
‘ I am very proud to have nomen IJesperid in magnd ; 
and am much obliged to you for conferring on me a 
similar honour to that conferred in Virgil on Caieta, 
the Nurse of .d^lueas. But I feel that your great and 
vigorous Colony stands in no need of nursing ' ! 

^ Virpl, Mn, VII. 3-5. 
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CHArTER XII. 

DISSOLUTION OF THE FIKST PARLIAMENT— REASONS FOR IT — 
THE SECOND PARLIAMENT — THE FIRST RAILWAYS — LETTER 
TO MR. GLADSTONE — THE ‘ TIMES ’ AND ‘ EDINBURGH REVIEW ’ 
ON QUEENSLAND — TESTIMONY OF THE COLONIAL PRESS. 

The earlier years of Sir George Bowen’s administra- 
tion in Queensland were naturally flie most momen- 
tous. In founding States, as in beginning everything 
else, r'est le premier pas qid conte; and so successfully 
had the first step been made, that the subsequent pro- 
gress was almost monotonously smobth and regular. 
The Home Government had shown its appreciation of 
the Governor’s services by promoting him from the 
Gommandership to the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. The Queenslanders testified their 
satisfaction in numerous addresses, and by adopting 
the measures which the Governor and his Ministers 
recommended. Everything in the machinery of the 
State worked with singular ease ; and such differences 
of opinion as must always arise among men of inde- 
j)endeut character in no degree impaired the general 
good feeling and practical efficiency of the Council 
and Assembly. The most praiseworthy of legislatures 
must die, however, sooner or later; and in 1863 the 
first Parliament of Queensland entered on its last 
session. It was dissolved rather before the expiration 
of its natural life, for reasons which are fully ex- 
plained in the subjoined despatch. 
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To the Did e of Xewcastk. 

(joveniment House, Brisbane: June 15, 1808. 

My Lord Duke, 

I have the lioiu)ur to report that, on the 22ud 
ultimo, by the advice of my responsible Ministers, I 
dissolved the first Legislative Assembly of Queens- 
land. 

Soon after the commencement of the annual 
session of Parliament for I860, it bec-ame evident 
that an appeal to the country woidd shortly become 
unavoidable. Tlu* Assembly had been elected on the 
first establishment of the Colony, and, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution Act, for five years. 
It was already in its fifth session, and it was argued, 
both in and out’ of Parliament, that a legislative 
body chosen in 1 860, when our population was 
under twenty-five thousand, could scarcely be held 
to adequately represent the Colony in 1863, when 
our population exceeds fifty thousand souls. The 
statistical register, moreover, proved that during 
the same interval our trade and revenue, as well 
as our population, had more than doul)led ; and 
it w'as contended that, seeing the very rapid and 
solid progress of this young community, a trien- 
nial Parliament in Queensland was practically more 
than equivalent to even a decennial Parliament in 
England. 

Matters were brought to a (crisis owdng to the 
introduction by the Government of a Pill to authorise 
the construction, by means of a loan, of a trunk- 
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railway leading from the head of the navigation of 
the river Brisbane towards the interior of the Colony. 
The incessant rains and heavy floods of the earlier 
part of this year had almost entirely suspended, dur- 
ing several months, all traflRc between the ports 
on the coast and the towns and pastoral stations in 
the inland districts. The existing tracks became im- 
passable for bullock drays, and the squatters could 
neither send down their w’^ool nor bring up their 
supplies. Under these circumstances, it was very 
generally felt that the improvement of the internal 
communication had become an object of urgent 
necessity. The Government, moreover, had received 
a proposal for the construction of a light railway on 
the American model, at a rate nol exceeding four 
thousand pounds (4,000^.) per mile — that is, at a rate 
fully as cheap, if not cheaper, than that at which 
ordinary macadamised roads can be made in a country 
subject to be deluged by almost tropical rains, and 
where labour of aU kinds is very dear. 

The Ministry proposed to Parliament to sanction 
a loan of nearly a million sterling, chiefly for the 
purpose of constructing the trunk railway referred to 
above, and of extending the electric telegraph from 
Brisbane to the northern ports of the Colony, and 
thence to a point near the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, where it would ultimately meet the pro- 
jected international line connecting Austraha with 
Asia and Europe. Many politicians of aU parties, 
however, considered that the Legislature would not 
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be justified in saddling the community at large with a 
debt of this amount until the public should have had 
an opportunity of pronouncing its opinion upon the 
new policy. On this ground, strengtliened, of course 
(as in all representative bodies), by a variety of party 
and personal feelings, several gentlemen, not usually 
found to act together, united in ojiposing the Eail- 
way Bill ; which was carried, on its second reading in 
the Assembly, only by the casting vote of the Speaker. 
Mr. Herbert and his colleagues then advised me to 
dissolve ; and I felt, after mature reflection, that no 
other course was open to me. Over and above the 
considerations already enumerated, it seemed not un- 
reasonable that the Ministers who had carried on tlie 
Government of tfie Colony ever since its first esta- 
blishment, and during the most critical period of its 
history, should have aii opportunity of appealing to 
the electors before surrendering their places to new 
men. Moreover, such wjis- the state of parties in the 
late Assembly, that it could hardly be said tliat tliere 
was any organised Opposition ready to assume office 
with any prospect of retaining it, even during the 
very brief term of ministerial life which is usual in 
most of the Australian Colonies. 

The Parliament was accordingly prorogued with 
a view to an immediate appeal to the country ; but I 
was requested to delay for a few hours the formal 
dissolution, as both Houses were desirous to attend 
once more in a body the annual levee held by all 
Governors in honour of the Queen’s birthday. At ' 
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the conclusion of that ceremony, I addressed the 
Legislature in the following words : 

‘ Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Gentlemen of both 
Houses, — In taking leave of the first Parliament of 
Queensland, I should not do justice to my owm feel- 
ings if I were not to take this opportunity of express- 
ing my deep sense of your cordial co-operation on all 
occasions with myself, as the representative of the 
Queen, and of the signal services which you have 
rendered to this Colony by much wise and moderate 
legislation. It is easy to foresee that the first Parlia- 
ment will fill an honourable place in the annals of 
Queensland, long after all party feelings of the present 
day shall have been forgottcui.’ 

I submit that these brief remarks were natural 
in my position, and cannot fairly be accused of ex- 
aggeration. For it will be remembered that Queens- 
land is distinguished from all other British Colonies 
in two remarkable points. In the first place, it has 
been established and organised without any cost 
to the mother-country; and, in the second place, 
this is the oidy Colony which was ever started in 
political life with full parliamentary and responsible 
government from the beginning, and with almost 
absolute powers of control and disposal over a 
territory more than three times as large as France. 
In all our other principal dependencies, parlia- 
mentary government was adopted only after the 
community had alread}’ reached a comparatively 
advanced stage, when the various departments of 
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the public service had been filled with experienced 
officials, and when a body of public men, inured to 
public life and fit to guide the deliberations of a 
constitutional legislature, had been formed in the 
old Councils and Assemblies. On the other hand, in 
Queensland, on its separation from New South Wales, 
there was scarcely a single man of pi*actical experi- 
ence in either official or political lile. A population 
of less than twenty-five thousand souls, disj)ers(‘d ox en* 
an area far exceeding that of most of the States of 
Europe, was suddenly called uj)on to ])rovid(^ ]nat('- 
rials, not only for a responsible Executive (lovernment, 
but for two Houses of raiiiament. Most refl(‘cling 
men in Australia held this to be, if a liighly inter(‘sting, 
still a somewhat* rash experiment. Yet it is now, 1 
believe, generally admitted that the small body ot* 
graziers and merc.liants, of which two classes the fii st. 
Parliament of Queensland was mainly comj)OS(‘(l, 
have falsified the predictions of iheir failure. Led 
by several gentlemen of acknowledged al)ility, they 
have shown much practical good sens(% and an honest 
and intelligent zeal for the public welfai*e ; while t}n 3 
laws which they have enacted will certainly bear 
comparison with the legislation of the other Austra- 
lian Colonies. 


The second Parliament, elected from a mncli 
larger constituency, proved as practical as its pre- 
decessor, and being recruited from a wider area was 
fullv alive to the impoi'tance of the (*xtension of rail-' 
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way and telegraph communication. The Main Trunk 
Railway was immediately authorised, and the con- 
tract for its construction was undertaken by the great 
firm of Brassey & Co., who entertained the Governor 
and Parliament at a sumptuous luncheon to celebrate 
the opening of the first section. Many congratula- 
tory speeches were then delivered ; the Governor 
remarking that ‘ the Brasseys might almost apply to 
themselves wJiat .dJneas says in Virgil * : — 

Qucb regio in terns nostri non plena lahoris ? ’ 

Subsequent sessions of Parliament approved the 
extension of railways to the north and south, while 
telegraph wires were soon stretching from one end of 
Queensland to the other. When Sir George Bowen 
visited Rockhampton in September 1865 to turn the 
first sod of the Northern Railway, which was to do for 
the northern districts of Queensland what the Main 
Trunk had already begun to effect for the southern 
districts, lie said in reply to the address of the Cor- 
poration : 

‘When I first saw Rockhampton, in 1860, it was 
a small hamlet of wooden huts with scarcely five 
hundred inhabitants, who had recently settled down 
in the primeval wilderness. I recollect well that 
w’hat Lord Macaulay has termed “ a rude kind of 
patriarchal justice, which was, however, better than 
no justice at all,” was then administered in a canvas 
tent whenever a magistrate might happen to attend. 
On my second visit, in 1862, your population had 
trebled, and the hamlet had grown up into a thriv- 


' .r.n. I. 460. 
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ing township, with about fifteen Imndi'ed inluil)itants. 
Now, on this my third visit, I learn with much plea- 
sure that your population has again more than 
trebled during the brief interval that has elapsed 
since my second visit. I see around me a flourishing 
town of nearly five thousand inhabitanis, with public 
buildings of every kind — churches, scliools, a me- 
chanics’ institute, a post office, a telegrapli office, and 
numerous banks and wareliouses. I find a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, surrounded l)y tlie leading mc]u- 
bers of the Cioloiiial Bar, holding th(‘ assizes for 
Northern Queensland in a (‘ommodions and substan- 
tial court-house ; I am welcomed by a Mayor and 
Aldermen ; and I remark with great satisfaction in 
the wharves whicfi line your noble river, in the w(‘ll- 
ordered streets of your town, and in other signs of 
material prosperity, the i*apid progress of those ad- 
vantages which municipal self-government, when 
prudently and vigorously administered, is certain to 
confer. 

‘I entirely agree with you, Mr. Mayor and gentle- 
men, in attaching high importance to the great pulj- 
lic work which is to be initiated this day. It is 
acknowledged in every quarter that the most press- 
ing need of the entire Colony is the improvement of 
our internal communications. With this object, the 
Colonial Parliament has decided that two trunk lines 
of railway shall be carried into the interior — on6 for 
the soiithem. districts, from the head of the haviga- 
tion of Moreton Bay, and one for the northern dis- 
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tricts, from the head of the navigation of Keppel Bay. 
It is well known that in 1862, in consequence of my 
earnest representations, the Imperial Government 
annexed to our northern territory an additional area, 
larger than the United Kingdom, and that, daring 
several years, I have spared no exertion to jiush on 
two enterprises calculated to be of great advantage to 
the interests of the north. I mean the establishment of 
steam communication through Torres Straits, and the 
extension of the electric telegraph from Eockhamp- 
ton to our north-western frontier, where it will meet 
the international line which will ultimately connect 
Australia with Asia and Europe. Both these projects 
received the sanction of the Colonial Legislature in 
its last session, and both will be carried into execu- 
tion forthwith by my Ministers.’ 


A letter written immediately after tliis northern 
tour, gives Sir George Bowen’s further impressions of 
what he saw ; 

To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Government House, Brisbane : November 18, 18G5. 

My dear Sir, 

You will probably feel some interest in the con- 
dition and progress of the beautifully situated town 
in Queenshand of which you are the godfather. I 
venture, therefore, to enclose a copy of the addresses 
])resented to me on my recent official tour of inspec- 
tion to the northern districts of this Colony, including 
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an address from the Mayor of Gladstone, and another 
from the miners on the neighbouring goldfields. 
You will see that in my reply to the Mayor of 
your town, I quoted from a sj)eech recently delivered 
by you at Liverpool. The present Mayor of Glad- 
stone is proud of being also a Lancashire man. 

I have just returned from tliis ernise of 2,000 
miles, all in the waters of Queen.sland. I was 
received with great cordiality at every seaport, 
e.specially by the Gladstonians, and also by the 
‘diggers’ on the goldfields in the vicinity, who in- 
vited me to a public banquet given in a large tent in 
the centre of the ‘ diggings.’ The dinner, wines, and 
speeches were all equally good. Yoii are doubtless 
aware that Australian gold-mining has now become 
a regular pursuit, without the recklessness and tur- 
bulence of former years. The deputation of the 
raining body who had been elected by their fellows 
to act as my hosts were all evidently men of sense 
and education. I am confident that you will also 
learn with interest that the Queensland Parliament, 
on my recommendation, has adopted in this C'olony 
those Acts which you have recently passed through 
the Imperial Parliament for the improvement and 
extension of the Government savings banks, and for 
the granting annuities and life assurances on the 
security of the public revenue, and for ameliorating 
in other ways the condition of the working classes. 
You will see from the enclosed copy of my proroga- 
tion .speech that I alluded to this subject in closing 
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the session for 1865. From the concluding para- 
graph of the same speech you will learn the wonder- 
fully rapid, but solid progress of Queensland during 
the six years of my administration. 

At the close of this year’s session, both Houses 
presented me with addresses, voted without a single 
dissentient voice, in which after thankintr me in 
warm terms for the services which they are so in- 
tlulgent as to believe that I have rendered to this 
Colony, they assure me that ‘ your Excellency’s 
prudent zeal for the interests and welfare of Queens- 
land have secured not only the respect due to the 
office which your Excellency fills, but also our per- 
sonal regard and gratitude.’ This is a gratifying 
testimonial from the represen tat fves of the people 
whom I have governed for six years. I need scarcely 
remind you that Queensland is distinguished in two 
remarkable points from all other British Colonies. 
(1) It was started with parliamentary government 
full-blown from the beginning. (2) It has been 
founded and organised without the cost of a shilling 
to the mother-country. (3) The Queenslanders take 
annually at the rate of about 22^. per head (a far 
larger proportion than is taken in any other part of 
the world) of English manufactures and other pro- 
duce of the British Isles. I submit that these facts 
ought to make this Colony popular in the House of 
Commons. 
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The conclusion of the prorogation speech referred 
to in the foregoing letter contains the following satis- 
factory statement : 

‘Since the establishment of Queensland in De- 
cember 1859 our European population has increased 
from less than 25,000 to above 90,000 ; that is, it has 
been augmented nearly fourfold, while our revenue 
and our trade (including imports and exports) have 
been more than trebled. During the same short 
period, cotton, sugar, and tobacco have been added 
to our list of staple products ; a line of new ports 
has been opened along our eastern seaboard from 
Keppel Bay to Cape York, a distance of a thousand 
miles ; while pastoral occupation has spread over 
an additional area at least four times larger than 
that of the United Kingdom. In 1859 our settlers 
had hardly advanced beyond the Darling Downs to 
the w’est, or b(“ 3 "ond Kockhampton to the north. 
Now, in 1865, there are stations 700 miles to the 
west of Brisbane and 800 miles to the north of 
Eockliainpton. These facts, derived from the official 
statistics, cannot fail to be interesting and instructive 
to our fellow countrymen at home, while they must 
be to you, as they are to me, a subject of honest 
pride and of devout thankfulness.’ 

Commenting on this striking summary, the ‘ Times ’ 
remarked (December 1, 1865) : ‘In the earlier days 
of Australian colonisation it was supposed that the 
pastoral pursuits of the Colonies which lie within the 
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temperate zone could no longer he prosecuted with 
siKicess in latitudes lying within the Tropics, except in 
the case of some tableland raised a great height above 
tlie sea. This opinion continued to prevail until all 
the southern country having been taken up, pastoral 
enterprise must have ceased to extend itself unless 
the warmer regions of the north were invaded. To 
this happy necessity are due the rise and progress of 
the Cblony of Queensland, wliich has not only come 
into existence under circumstances unforeseen and 
exceptional, but may fairly claim to be at this 
moment the model Colony among all our settlements. 
The statements of the increase and progress of this 
new settlement, as extracted from the speech of Sir 
George Bowen to his Parliament, are really surprising, 
accustomed as we are to the ra])id developments of 
new societies. . . . Singular and striking as they are, 
they by no means exhaust the catalogue of the ex- 
])loits of wliich Queensland has to boast. Although 
possessed of responsible government, the Colony has 
presented a remarkable instance of concord and 
stability. While an Australian administration con- 
veys to the mind the idea of a perpetual crisis, 
Queensland has as yet known no change of Ministry. 
The Colony obtained responsible government in the 
same year as the Palmerston administration succeeded 
to office, and its Ministry has been equally durable. 
. . . Another circumstance, which an English tax- 
payer will consider perhaps equally gratifying, is that 
tliis fine Colony has been brought into its present 
state of order, prosperity, and good government, 
without the expenditure of a single shilling by the 
mother-coiintrv.’ 

V 
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111 similar terms the ‘Edinburgh Keview’ con- 
eluded a very able statement of the progress of the 
('olony up to 18(»3 : ‘On every account, from its vast 
extent, from its fertile soil, from its delicious climate, 
irom its extensive seaboard and abundant water- 
courses, from its judicious institutions, and from the 
wise and temperate spirit which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in its administration, Queensland deserves to 
be regarded as one of the most interesting and 
promising of those youthful States with which the 
maritime and colonial genius of England has studded 
the globe. Four years have not yet elapsed since 
tlie province of Moi'eton Bay assumed the rank of an 
independent Colony. The terms of service of its 
lirst Governor, Sir George Bowen, and of its first 
Minister, Mr. He-i'bert, have not }'et exjiired : but 
these accomplished and fortunate rulers have already 
Ibunded a State which cannot fail to rank amongst 
the freest and most prosperous communities on the 
face of the earth.’ 

When, in accordance with the usual rule. Sir 
G. Bowen’s term of office came to an end at the clo.se 
of his sixth year of government, there was a wid(!- 
spread feelingof regret at his expected loss, and anxiety 
as to his successor. The following leading article 
from one of the Queensland newspapers' expresses 
no more than the general opinion of the colonists. 
It reads like an indiscriminating paneg 3 n'ic ; but 
Australians are not given to speak so well of their 
Governors without sufficient cause. 

‘Whoever may be appointed to succeed the present 

* Queensland Daily Guardian^ October 81, 1868. 
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Governor of Queensland will find the office no sine- 
cure if he attempts to imitate Sir G. F. Bowen. His 
Excellency has managed to steer his way clear through 
all the windings of local party politics, strong sectional 
jealousies, and personal antipathies — has visited and 
placed himself in direct contact with the people of 
every" important town in the colony" — has heard all 
sorts of comjjlaints, mixed with all sorts of people, 
listened and replied to all kinds of addresses, — y"et 
through all he has held his own, and is without 
(piestion the most jiopular man between Brisbane and 
Cape York. This would be no easy task to perform 
under any circumstances. In the case of Queensland, 
however, the difficulties are more than ordinary^ His 
Excellency found the Colony small in numbers, poor 
in circumstances, and its inhabitants only unanimous 
in their strong desire to have a Government and 
a Governor of their own, and to manage their affairs 
in their own way, cou])led, moreover, with a high 
notion of their capabilities as legislators, all the 
stronger l)ecause unaccompanied by" any practical 
knowledge of legislative duties. Out of this rather 
nn])romising material, “ his Excellency, with the 
advice of his Executive Council,” has manufactured 
a very resi)ectable Legislature, has visited and re- 
visited the different parts of the Col(.)ny, in order to 
make himself practically accpiainted with the localities 
and the wants and wishes of their inhabitants, has 
gradually" reduced Cie discordant elements to some- 
thing like order, and instead of becoming weary of 
the work, he rather seems to like it, and becomes 
more genial and good-tempered the more he has to 
do. In his late northern tour it is perfectly' astonish- 
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ing how he could find the time to visit all the places 
he visited, talk to all the persons introduced to 
him, preside, or he the honoured guest, at so many 
public dinners, propose or respond to all the toasts, 
and write replies to all the addresses which v^ere 
poured in upon him, conciliate everybody and com- 
mit himself to nobody — and yet he did it. Tlie 
whole secret of his success seems to be that he 
is every inch an Englishman, possessing a perfect 
reverence for English institutions, modes of thought, 
and courses of action — a lover of personal liberty 
and manly outspokenness, of fair play and straight- 
forward dealing ; and he is so well convinced of the 
existence of the same (qualities among the bulk of the 
peoj)le he is placed over that he is quite content to 
look on, and only give an order now and then, or a 
word or two of advice when it seems necessary. 
These are the qualities he always appeals to when 
addressing the people, and he never appeals in vain.’ 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE OOVERNOll’S TERM OF OFFICE EXTENDED — FINANCIAL CRISIS 
— THE GOVERNOR SUCCESSFULLY RESISTS THE PROPOSED ISSUE 
OF INCONVERTIBLE LEGAL TENDER NOTES — APPROVAL OF HER 
majesty’s government — OPINION OF LORD NORTON — PROMO- 
TION TO NEW ZEALAND — FAREWELL ADDRESSES FROM THE 
QUEENSLAND PARLIAMENT AND OTHER PUBLIC BODIES — 
DEMONSTRATIONS OP RESPECT AND ESTEEM ON THE GO- 
VERNOR’S DEPARTURE. 

As a spec/ial mark of tlie Queen’s favour, and in 
appreciation of tlie siu’cess with wliicli lie had con- 
ducted the affairs of the young Colony in the difficult 
])Osition of its first (lovernor, Sir George Bowen’s 
term of office w^as jirolonged from the customary six 
to eight years. Hardly, however, had this extension 
become known when an event occurred which for 
the moment threatened to undermine the popularity 
which six years of hard work and unfailing good 
humour had built up. So far, there had never been 
a clashing of rights and jiowers between the Go- 
vernor and his Ministers. But in 1866 there arose 
one of those questions involving the prerogative of the 
(■row n, which every Governor is bound to take up, 
ne quid detrimenti respuhlica cajnat. The constitu- 
tional reasons for his conduct are given in the follow- 
ing despatch ; other grounds for his action are ex- 
plained in the subsequent letter to Mr. Kobert 
Lowe, M.P. 
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To the Riyht Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P. 

Governmont House, Brisbane : July 20, 1867. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the recent mone- 
tary crisis and commercial panic in England have 
been the means of causing a financial and j)olitical 
crisis in Queensland. 

The July mail is about to be closed ; and I have 
time at present to submit to you only the outline of 
•what has taken place. The negotiation of a fresh 
loan of about a million sterling, sanctioned by the 
Queensland Legislature in last May, was undertaken 
by the Sydney branch of the Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank, which bound itself to furnish fifty thousand 
pounds (50,000^.) montldy for the prosecution of the 
railways and other reproductive woi ks in this Colony. 
The heads of the intelligence which arrived from 
England by the July mail reached Brisbane by 
telegraph on the 11th instant; and among them 
was reported the stoppage of the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank. The Colonial Treasurer (Mr. Bell), on 
behalf of my responsible advisers, informed me on 
the following day that he proposed to issue ‘ incon- 
vertible Government notes, and to make them a legal 
tender in this Colony.’ After he had fully explained 
his project, I informed him that I regretted that I 
could not sanction it, and that, if a Bill authorising 
such issue were to pass the Colonial Parliament, I 
should feel obliged, in conformity with my instruc-’ 
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tions, to reserve it for the signification of Her Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon. Nevertheless, the Colonial Trea- 
surer, though in two separate interviews I pointed 
out tlie above facts, insisted on his project, and 
gave notice of his intention to introduce a Bill to 
authorise the issue of legal tender notes in the 
Assembly on tlie following day, and to move the 
siispension of the Standing Orders, so that it might 
pass forthwith. 

Under these circumstances, the action taken by 
the Treasurer ap})eared to me to make it my im- 
perative duty to address the Vi(;e-President of the 
Executive Council (i.e. the Premier), to the following 
effect : — 

‘I need scarcely say that nothing can be further 
from my desii’e or intention than to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the freedom of debate, or witli 
any of the other undoubted privileges of the Houses 
of Parliament. But (to omit other considerations), it 
appears to me that I should be justly liable to the 
charge of a want of due courtesy towards the two 
branches of the Colonial Legislature, from whom the 
Governor, as the llepresentative of the Crowni, has in- 
varialffy received the most loyal respect and support, if 
1 were to approve the introduction by one of my Minis- 
ters, or if I were in any way whatsoever to become a 
party to the introduction, at the present crisis, of a 
Bill to which (as the Treasurer w'as made fully aw^are 
on Tliursday morning last), I feel precluded -by the 
Queen’s Instructions from signifying the Eoyal Assent. 
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To engage the attention of the Parliament with a 
measure wliich cannot become law would seem to be 
equivalent to occupying unprofitably valuable time, 
which could be far better employed, during the exist- 
ing emergency, in discussing and passing measures 
which can be brought into immediate operation. 

‘ I earnestly hope that you and your colleagues 
will see your way to asking forthwith tlie sanction of 
the Legislature to the issue of Treasury Pills (like the 
Exchequer Bills of England), coupled with the im- 
position of that additional taxation which you have 
(as I understand) already determined to proj)ose. 
This is the course which has been usually adoj)ted 
with success in monetary difficulties, l)oth in the 
mother-country’and in the principal British Colonics. 
It appears that Queensland is as yet the most lightly 
taxed community in Australia. 

‘ The measure ])roposed by the Treasurer, as ex- 
plained to me by himself, is a Bill to emjmwer the 
Government to issue inconvertible notes, and to make 
those notes a legal tender. It is obvious that I am 
required b}" the sixth section of ray Instructions to 
reserve for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure 
any Bill of the above-mentioned nature. For the 
fourth clause of that section prescribes the reservation 
of “ any Bill whereby any paper or other curremcy 
may be made a legal tender, except the coin of the 
realm or otlier gold or silver coin.” And the eleventh 
clause of the same section prescribes the reservation 
of “ any Bill of any extraordinary nature and ira- 
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portance, whereby our prerogative, or the rights and 
property of our subjects not residing in the CJolony, 
or the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and 
its dependencies, may be prejudiced.” 

‘ Now, with regard to this latter clause, I must 
make the following remarks : 

‘(1) The measure proposed by the Treasurer is of 
an “ extraordinary nature and importance ” ; for he 
admits that he knows of no precedent for it in any 
British community. 

‘ (2) That measure may affect “ the Queen’s Pre- 
rogative ” ; for it is a well-known maxim that ques- 
tions of coin and currency belong to the sovereign 
power in every State. We cannot legislate in our 
local Parliament on matters of this kind against the 
general policy established by the Crown and by the 
Imj)erial I’arliament for the government of the whole 
British Empire. 

' (3) That measure may prejudice the rights and 
property of British subjects not residing in this Colony, 
and the trade of the United Kingdom and its depen- 
dencies, for (as you truly observed in my presence 
to the Treasurer on Thursday last), a large propor- 
tion of the capital now in Queensland belongs to 
British subjects resident in the United Kingdom, and 
in other British Colonies, and their interests (as well 
as the credit of the Cblony), may be gravely compro- 
mised by the proposed measure.’ 

In fact, the Managers of the Banks in Brisbane 
state that the proposed issue of ‘ inconvertible legal 
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tender notes ’ would be equivalent to a forced loan 
on the British capital in the Colony.' 

The Premier (Mr. Macalister) urged in reply, that 
it was necessary to prosecute the public works in 
Queensland, so as to give enijiloyment to the poorer 
classes, and that the only feasible way of raising 
money immediately would be to issue the proposed 
‘ legal tender notes.’ Tliis conclusion was denied by 
almost all men in Queensland whose ojiinions are 
entitled to much respect on a financial question. A 
popular cry was, however, got up at Brisliane by the 
usual means of agitation through the press and other- 
wise, in favour of the Government prfqiosal, just as 
violent and illegal methods of raising juoney i’or an im- 
mediate purposeVere recently applauded by a section 
of the people of Victoria. My Ministei-s j)ei sisted in 
their project, and pressed me to engage to sanction it 
on the giound that this Avas one of the cases of ‘ urgent 
necessity ’ contemplated in the sixth s(‘ction of my 
Instructions as disj)ensing the Govei iior from reserA’- 
ing Bills. 

I reminded, however, my Kesponsible Advisers, 
that they had not furnished me Avith any data what- 
soever j)roving the alleged necessity for setting the 
Queen’s Instructions at naught, and that all the in- 
formation AAuthin my reach pointetl to less exception- 
able schemes as far preferable. I added that there 

' See ‘Evidence given before the Select Committee on Financial 
Arrangements.’ Ordered by the Legislative Assembly to be printed, 
July 17, 186G {Votes and Proceedings for 1800, p. 949). 
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could hardly exist an * urgent necessity ’ for the 
adoption of expedients of an extraordinary and ques- 
tionable nature, until the financial position of the 
Colony should have been fully examined by the 
Legislature, and the simple, ordinary, and legitimate 
measures usually adopted during financial emergen- 
cies elsewhere had been tried here and proved to be 
failures. 

I further added that, of course, my objections 
applied to the Bill proposed by the Treasurer, and as 
explained to me by himself. It would be my duty to 
examine it carefully when it should have passed the 
two Houses of Parliament, and had been presented to 
me for the Queen’s assent ; and I would signify that 
assent forthwith to any measures ' adopted by the 
wisdom of Parliament, provided that they be not 
repugnant to the letter and spirit of the Queen’s 
Instructions. I concluded in the following terms : 

‘You are well aware, my dear Mr. Macalister, 
that in matters of purely colonial policy, I have 
always deferred to the advice of ray Constitutional 
Ministers for the time being, although my own per- 
sonal opinion has sometimes differed from theirs on 
practical questions of importance. 

‘But the present is a case in which Imperial 
interests are concerned, and I must do my duty to the 
Crown; whicli, as I believe, is in this as in most 
other instances identical with my duty to the Colony, 
and with the true interests of the people of Queens- 
land.' 
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Tliese arguments did not, however, seem to prove 
satisfactory to the Ministers, for soon afterwards they 
tendered their resignation in a body. At first I 
declined to accept it, stating that — 

‘ It seems a most unusual course for Ministers to 
tender their resignation, practically because, in one 
single case, in which Imperial interests are concerned, 
the Governor felt it to be his duty (for reasons 
assigned) to inform his Ministers that he must act in 
conformity with the Queen’s Instructions. 

‘ The Governor fears that the motives of the 
Ministers will be liable to grave misapprehension if 
they resign their trust at the present crisis on a wrong 
issue, and in direct contradiction to the recent and 
public declaration of Mr. Macalister, vi/. that they 
would retain their offices so long as they should 
aj)pear to possess the confidence of the Parliament. 

‘ The Governor cannot accej)t the resignation 
tendered to him on a ground of such nature. 

‘The Ministers will, of course, intioduce such 
measures as they think proper ; and the Governor 
will reserve all action until the proposed Bills shall 
have been passed by Parliament and presented to 
him for the Eoyal assent. 

‘ The Governor has much pleasure in reciprocating 
tovrards the Ministers their expressions of personal 
good-will.’ 

The Ministers, nevertheless, again tendered their 
resignation on the following day, when I felt con- 
strained, though reluctantly, to accept it. 

VOL. I. s 
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It has been alleged, both in and out of the Legis- 
lature, that their real motive was to escape a parlia 
mentary defeat which they knew to be imminent, and 
to resign on a question which at the present moment 
is so popular with a portion of the town electors as is 
tliis question of ‘ legal tender notes,’ or ‘ greenbacks,’ 
as they are usually called in the American phrase. 
However this may be, my late Ministers and I parted 
in mutual good humour, and I shall be prepared 
to co-operate with them as cordially as before, should 
the course of parliamentary proceedings again place 
them in office. 

I now entrusted Mr. Herbert ' (who has not yet 
left the Colony) with the task of forming a new 
Administration. He will have many difficulties to 
contend with ; but he believes that he will be able 
to arrange with the local banks for the advance of 
sufficient sums of money for the public works on 
the security of our debentures, wliich can be pledged 
for that purpose under the provisions of a recent Act. 

It will be seen that the point on which I have 
taken my stand is, not the character of the policy of 
my Ministers — in which I, of course, leave them (juite 
untrammelled ; but that I must not, to enable them 
to carry out a special object, act contrary to the 
letter or spirit of my Instructions, which are, in- 
deed, a part of the constitutional law of the Colony. 

I trust that the course which I have steadily and 

’ Mr. Herbert had shortly before resigned office, urgent private 
affairs requiring his presence in England. He was succeeded as 
Preniior bv Mr. Macalistcr. 
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firmly pursued throughout these traiisactious, and in 
disregard of much pressure of various kinds, will 
meet with your approval. That course seems to be 
in accordance with the judgment and feeling of a 
majority of both Houses of the Colonial Parliament, 
and of the educated and dispas.sionate portion of the 
community, without distinction of political party or 
t)f social class. 

July 21. 

P.S. — Since this despatch was written, Mr. Her- 
bert has formed a Ministry which seems to be sup- 
ported by a large majority of both Houses of tin; 
Colonial Parliament. In the Legislative Council, 
there is hardly any opposition to it at all ; and iti the 
Asseml)ly, it appears that Mr. Herbert has at present 
about eighteen votes out of thirty-two. Both Houses 
passed last night a Bill authorising the issue of three 
hundred thousand pounds (300,000^.) in Treasury Bills 
(like the Exchequer Bills of England), which sum is 
estimated as suflicient to carry the (k>lonv throu<di 
the prescMit financial (trisin. 


To the ll'ujht Ifoaouruhle R. Lotre, AI.1\^ 

Government House, Queensland : August 21, 1860. 
My dear Lowe, 

Knowing the interest which you take in Austra- 
lian alTairs, I venture to address j'ou on the subject 

' Afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke, G.C.ll. He expresRed his entire 
concurrence witli Sir G. Ilowerrs action. 
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of the recent financial and political crisis in Queens- 
land — now happily over — ^but which has caused much 
excitement throughout these Colonies. 

Tlie Agra and Masterman’s Bank had engaged 
to negotiate the sale of the Queensland Debentures, 
and to advance upon them 50,000^. monthly for the 
prosecution of our railways and other reproductive 
works, which the Legislature had authorised to be 
constructed by loan. I may say, en passant, that I 
have diligentl}’ striven, so far as a Constitutional 
(lovernor can interfere in such matters, to check the 
extravagance arisin*' out of the constant ‘ log-rolliii" ’ 
of a Colonial Parliament, and to introduce the prac- 
tice of local self-government by l)istri(;t or Provincial 
Councils and Municipalities. I have been able to do 
much in this direction, but not all that is wanted. 
Tlie sudden failure of the Agra Bank during the com- 
mercial panic in London stopped our supplies, and 
threatened to stop our public works, and so to reduce 
to destitution a large number of workmen and their 
families, many of them skilled artizans, brought out 
from England with the prospect of constant employ- 
ment. The obvious remedy for our temporary finan- 
cial embarrassments was the issue of Treasurj’^ Bills 
bearing interest, like the Exchequer Bills of England. 
But the late Treasurer, at the instance of some irre- 
sponsible advisers, obstinately insisted on an issue of 
‘ inconvertible legal tender notes,’ like the assignats 
of the first French Revolution and the greenbacks of 
the recent Civil War in America. A still closer pre- 
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cedeut may be found in the forced paper currency of 
some of the original American Colonies, wliich was 
so strongly condemned by Adam Smith (‘Wealth of 
Nations,’ Book 11. chapter 2) and prohibited by the 
Act 4 George III. cap. 34. In Queensland it was de- 
liberately proposed to make the new paper currency 
a legal tender, and to force the banks, the public con- 
tractors, the members of the Civil Service, and all 
public creditors whatsoever, to accept it in payment 
of the Government obligations at par, tliough, of 
course, it would have become enormously depreciated 
in a short time. It- was also proposed to accept the 
‘ greenbacks’ at the Treasury in payment of all taxes 
except customs. It would be superfluous to point out 
the disastrous cdnsecpiences, familiar to all political 
economists, which would have resulted from the adop- 
tion of a policy of this nature. It appeared that this 
was one of the extreme cases in which the Governor 
of a Colony possessing parliamentary government 
would be justified in interfering to save tlie Colony 
from itself. On the other hand, it has been argued 
that Colonial interests are the concern, not of tlie 
Governor, but of the local Ministry and rarliament. 
I felt desirous to avoid even the appearance of iden- 
tifying the representative of the Queen with either 
political party, or of obstructing in any way tlie pro- 
ceedings of either ; and therefore I based my objec- 
tions to the ‘ legal tender notes ’ (as you will see from 
my correspondence with my late Ministers, of which 
I enclose a cop}') mainly on the fact that I am re- 
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quiredby the Itoyal Instructions to reserve any Bill of 
the nature proposed for the signification of the Queen’s 
jileasure thereon — in short, 1 based my objections on 
Imperial not Colonial grounds. The populace of Bris- 
l)ane was told by a few stumj) orators that an issue of 
unlimited ‘ greenbacks ’ would create unlimited funds 
for their employment on public works, while at the 
same time it would ruin the bankers, squatters, mer- 
chants, and other capitalists — those objects of the 
jealous dislike of a democracy. A so-called ‘ indig- 
nation meeting ’ was held, at which the Governor and 
the majority of the liCgislature (which was also hostile 
to ‘ greenbacks ’) were denounced in violent terms ; 
several leading members of Parliament were ill-treated 
in the streets; and threats were even* uttered of burn- 
ing down Government House, and ti-eating me ‘ as 
Lord Elgin was treated at Montreal in 1849.’ 

I need scarcely say that I am not to be intimidated 
in the discharge of my duty. Besides, all the educa- 
tion, pro])erty, and intelligence of the Colony were 
on my side. In common with both Houses of the 
Colonial Parliament I steadily and calmly held my 
course, and in a few days, indeed in a few hours, 
])ublic confidence and tranquillity were restored. The 
late Ministers made my refusal to sanction the issue 
of ‘ greenbacks ’ a pretext for resigning in the midst 
of the financial ci’isis, though their real object was 
nniversally believed to have been a desire to make a 
little political capital, and to avoid a parliamentary 
defeat, which they knew to be certain. Mr. Herbert, 
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who had been Premier for the first six years of tlie 
political career of Queensland, resigned office some 
months back, as his private affairs required shortly 
his presence in England. As he had not yet left the 
Colony, I sent for him ; and he formed a new Ministry, 
and carried at once an Act authorising the issue of 
Exchequer Bills, which have found a ready sale in 
Australia, and will extricate us from our temporary 
embarrassment, when coupled with retrenchment, 
economy, and additional taxation. 

As Mr. Herbert was obliged to leave for England 
by the August mail, it became very desirable to form 
a strong Government, by a fusion of parties, so as to 
be able to carry the new taxes and other measures 
urgently required. By inflexibly maintaining, with 
regard to tlie party conflicts of the Colony, that 
neutrality which belongs to the Sovereign whom I 
rt^j)iesent, 1 liave been enabled on tliis, as on many 
other occasions, to intervene as mediator in contro- 
versies which would otherwise have become irrecon- 
cilable. After some negotiation, a coalition Ministry 
has been successfully formed, and the crisis is over. 

I trust that the stand which I made, in spite of 
various kinds of pressure, in defence of the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, and of the authority of the 
Iloyal Instructions, will be appreciated in England. 
The overwlielming majority of the education, intelli- 
gence, and property of all the Australian Colonies is 
on my side. 
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The Earl of Carnarvon, wlio had succeeded Mr. 
Cardwell at the Colonial Office, conveyed in tlie 
following despatch his entire approval of the (conduct 
jjursued by Sir George Bowen during the financial 
crisis. 

Downing Street : September 20, 1806. 

Sir, 

I have tlie honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Despatch of the 20th of July, in which you 
inform me of the resignation of your advisers, and 
of the return of Mr. Herbert to office. 

It seems tliat your late Ministers proposed to in- 
troduce into I^irliament a Bill authorising the issue 
of inconvertible Government notes, and making such 
notes a legal tender; that you thereupon informed 
them that you would be })recluded**by your Instruc- 
tions from assenting to such a law, except under cir- 
ciimstaiK*es of urgency such as had not yet been 
proved to you to exist ; and that, after having in vain 
tried to alter your resolution, they tendered to you 
their resignation, which you ultimately found your- 
self constrained to accept. 

Understanding these to be the circumstances of the 
case, I have no hesitation in approving entirely your 
refusal to adopt a course at variance with your 
Instructions ; and I do not permit myself to doubt, 
that in the coui’se you have adopted, you will receive 
that support which you appear to anticipate from the 
Colonial Legislature. 
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To an English Statesman. 

Government House, Brisbane : November 20, 1806. 

My dear Lord, 

I am grateful to Lord Carnarvon for conveying 
to me so promptly and in sucli explicit terms his 
approval of my conduct in refusing to act at variance 
with the Queen’s Instructions in the matter of the 
proposed issue of ‘ inconvertible legal tender notes.’ 
I have already shown his despatch to my Ministers, 
including the Premier, who, like his colleagues, 
entirely acquiesces in the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and regrets that he ever allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to take up the so-called ‘ green- 
backs ’ or assignats. The truth is that the leading 
politicians in Australia are generally ready to defer 
to the ex cathedrd iwAgmoxvi of the Home Government 
on points connected with the legal and constitutional 
relations between the mother-country and her prin- 
cipal dependencies. And the overwhelming majority 
of the property, education, and intelligence of each 
of the Australian Colonies is ready to rally round 
the Queen’s Hepresentative in support of the autho- 
rity of the law, provided that there be some assur- 
ance that the Governor will be upheld by the Home 
Government. All depends upon this point. A pro- 
minent and influential politician here lately remarked 
to me : ‘ If the trumpet of Downing Street give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for the 
battle ? ’ 

The little temporary excitement of two months 
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ago is now almost forgotten, and men of all parties 
and classes generally applaud or accpiiesce in the 
action which I felt it to be my duty to take. Still, 
no one who has not liimself tried it, can know how 
painful and embarrassing is the position of a Colonial 
Governor if he is not sure of the approval and sup- 
port of his official superior. I would hazard the 
remark that the result of the late session proves 
beyond doubt that I was not too sanguine when I 
confidently anticipated the support of the Colonial 
Legislature. Since the adjournment which took place 
at the end of last July in consequence of tlie Minis- 
terial crisis, not a single voice was raised in either 
House of Parliament in favour of an i«sue of ‘ in- 
convertible legal tender notes,’ or Ho (question my 
conduct. On tlie other hand, it will be seen from 
my despatches by this mail that the additional taxa- 
tion, and the other measures for securing the revenue 
and credit of the Colony, which I suggested from 
the beginning, were adopted almost without dissent. 

Of course, no constitutional ruler can exjiect to 
be able to carry out all his plans for the public good ; 
but I submit that I am far from being reduced to 
that pathetic complaint of the Persian noble in 
Herodotus, which I)r. Arnold was so fond of 
(pioting : — i)(0La‘Tri 8c ohvvrj icrl twv iv avOptxiTTOKTi 
aunj, TToWd <j>poviovra xparcco'.' 

* IleroilotuR, ix. IG. Tims translated in Grote's History of Greece 
(Vol. V. page 214) : ‘ 'JViilv this is the most liatcfiil of all human Buffer- 
ings— to be full of knowledge, and, at the siune time, to have no power 
over results.’ 
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The crisis was soon over ; and the good sense of 
the majority of the Queenslanders soon recognised 
that in exercising an undoubted Imperial riglit their 
Governor had also saved them from a step fraught 
Avitli disastrous consequences. Had the legal tender 
notes been issued, all debts, even Government loans 
trorn England, loans received in gold, miglit have 
been paid back in depreciated paper ; with the in- 
evitable result of the destruction of the credit of 
the Colony and the impossibility of raising in future 
the money necessary for the construction of the 
railways, harljours, and other puldic works. That 
Sir George Bowen firmly resisted this measure, at 
the risk of his popularity, was one of the greatest 
boons tliat he conferred upon the Colony ; and it 
is not too mucli to say that his example saved not 
only Queensland but the other Australian Colonies 
from jeopardising their credit by the issue of incon- 
vertible paper money. What one Governor liad suc- 
cessfully accomplished, another could do ; and so 
Australia heard no more of the legal tender m>te. 
yir George was able to assure Lord Carnarvon a year 
later that ‘ almost everybody here now agrees with 
my policy res])ecting the proposed issue last year of 
‘‘greenbacks,” and that the support which yourljord- 
ship accorded to me in that affair has put a stop to all 
schemes of meddling with the currency, both in this 
and in the other Australian Colonies.’ 

We may here quote an extract from the book on 
‘ Colonial Policy ’ published in 1869 by Mr. Adderley, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Colonies (now 
Lord Norton) : 

‘Sir George Bowen, the first Governor of Queens- 
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laud, is a man of such high public spirit, energy, 
and intelligence that he has kept the Colony alwa)^8 
in active interest about its public questions, and 
this countrj' in full information of its proceedings. 
... A ministerial crisis occuT-red in 1866 on the 
(question of issuing inconvertible paper currency 
as legal tender, in a scheme for raising a million 
sterling to meet monetary difficulties ; which propo- 
sition Sir G. Ilowen firmly resisted as contrary to 
the Queen’s Instructions, and indeed to the spirit of 
Imperial legislation, which from the first adopted 
Adam Smith’s arguments against paper money being 
permitted as legal tender. . . . He soon outlived the 
j)opular resentment against this necessary and legiti- 
mate exercise of the prerogative. The chief danger 
of the democratic S])irit of coloijial constitutional 
freedom, is not that -it chafes too violently against 
the barriers placed against it, so much as that it is 
always making sacrifices to local popularity in dis- 
l)eusing public resources.’ 


Towards the close of 1867, Sir George Bowen was 
promoted to the unusually difficult Governmentof New 
Zealand, as a mark of the Queen’s appreciation of his 
eight years’ service in Queensland. When his fare- 
well Message was read to both Houses of Parliament, 
telling them of his ‘deep sense of their constant, 
loyal, and cordial co-operation with him, as the re- 
presentative of the Queen,’ and declaring that he for 
his part had ‘ earnestly laboured, throughout the eight 
years of his administration, to perform his duty to 
the best of his judgment and ability,’ and that in the 
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future he would always ‘regard with proud and 
grateful interest the progress of the Colony where he 
and his family had received so much sympathy and 
respect ’ ; the two Chambers cordially joined in a reply 
reciprocating to the full the Governor’s good wishes 
and expressions of esteem, and adding : ‘ Through- 
out the lengthened period of your Excellency’s ad- 
ministration, you have exercised your judgment and 
ability to the utmost in furthering the interests of 
Queensland ; and as we believe that the Colony has 
thereby been much benefited, we take this opportunity 
of tendering j"our Excellency our thanks. While 
your Excellency will continue to watch our future 
progress “ with proud and grateful interest,” it will 
be no less our privilege to watch, with equal regard, 
the future career, in your Excellency’s new sphere of 
action, of a public officer so long and so intimately 
associated with us.’ 

Other addresses were of a more personal nature, 
and spoke of the Governor’s departure less as the 
change of a ruler than as the loss of a friend. 

Early in January 18G8, Sir George and Lady 
Bowen, with their children, three of whom had been 
born at Brisljane, embarked for New Zealand, amid 
a hearty public demonstration of respect and esteem. 
His name must remain for ever inseparably connected 
with the history of the great Colony of which he was 
the first Governor. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 


CONDITION OF NEW ZEALAND ON THE ARRIVAL OP SIR OEOROB 
BOWEN — ADDRESSES OF WELCOME — THE FENIAN MOVEMENT 
— VISIT TO A MAORI CAMP — THE AUCKLAND GOLDFIELDS — 
CAPTAIN COOK. 

Thk history of New Zealand has been often written. 
First discovered and named in the seventeenth century 
by the great Butch navigator Tasman, its coast was 
carefully examined towards the close of the eighteenth 
century by the great English navigator CVxik. In the 
early part of the nhieteenth century, a few traders and 
missionaries established themselves at various points, 
but no attempt was made at systematic colonisation 
until 1840, when an assembly of Maori chiefs ceded 
to the British Crown the sovereignty of their country 
by the Treaty of Waitangi. Tliere soon arose between 
some of the native tribes and the colonists quarrels, 
generally to be traced, directly or indirectly, to disputes 
about land, which led to the two Maori w'ars — the first, 
which lasted from 1845 to 1 848, and the sei’ond, which 
lasted, with little intermission, from 18G0 to 1870.* 
Of all British Colonies, New Zealand was assuredly 
the most difficult to govern when Sir George Bowen 
was appointed in 1808. The second Maori war, 

' It may here be obsen’ed, once for all, that the narrow liraitB of 
these volumes will allow of the insertion of but a small part of the 
despatches of Sir G. Bowen and of the other Governors of New Zea- 
land. The rest will bo found in the great mass of papers respecting 
that Colony which have been presented to the Imperial Parliament. 
YOL. I. T 
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wliicli had already lasted for eight years, was only 
slumbering, and the Maoris had not been really 
beaten. Nevertheless, the Home Government had 
withdrawn almost all the regular troops, and had 
resolved to remove the last British soldier, and to 
leave the colonists to carry out their own views, and 
to fight their own battles. Under such circumstances 
the obvious policy was one of conciliation ; it was 
‘ alike more politic and moi*e humane,’ as Sir George 
Bowen frequently urged, to outlive than to fight the 
Maori race, which was gradually dying out, while 
the colonists were fast increasing. ‘ Our race is 
gone like the Moa,’ the Maoris pathetically exclaimed, 
referring to the gigantic ostrich of New Zealand, 
which is now extinct. The new Governor exerted 
himself earnestly to procure the< adoption by his 
Ministers and Parliament of the friendly and bene- 
ficent measures, the chief elements of which are 
explained in the despatches and addresses printed 
below. 

To tJie Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 

Februai'y G, 18G8. 

My dear Duke of Buckingham, 

I found your letter here on my arrival j'esterday 
(February 5). My reception at Wellington b}- all classes 
of the community was very hearty. My predecessor. 
Sir George Grey (who remains at his beautiful island 
of Kawau,’ near Auckland), has, moreover, written 

* A good description of Kawau will be found in Mr. Froude’s 
Ocrana (chap. 18). Among its many attractions, not the least is the 
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to me in verj" friendly terms, and I need scarcely say 
that I have cordially reciprocated his courtesy. 

My position here is necessarily one of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy; but the full explanation of 
your Grace’s views in your letter will be of great 
assistance and support to me. Porliaps I may be 
pardoned if I say that I am one of those who believe 
it to be the clear duty of a Governor, whatever his 
personal opinions or heelings may be, to carry out 
loyally the instructions of the Secretary of State. 
Ihit I am thorouglily convinced that the policy of 
‘ mutual forbearance ’ which you intend to enforce 
both by precept and example, is the only ])olicy 
which can terminate the present difficulties, or even, 
perhaps, permaneiitly maintain the existing (‘onnexion 
between the mother-country and New Zealand. It is 
certain, at all events, that in your own words, ‘ con- 
tinuing discussion would oidy keep alive the differ- 
ences which have arisen between the Imperial and 
Colonial authorities, and which experience shows to 
be of a nature that correspondemre is im^re likely to 

collection of animals which Sir G. Grey has brought thither from tho 
ilifl'erent Colonies which he has governed. There are zebras, antelopes, 
and ostriches from the Cape; kangaroos, wallabies, and emus fVom 
Australia, and so forth. We may here repeat the story, well known 
in New Zealand, of a conversation between an English statesman (A) 
and a distinguished colonist (B). A. said, ‘ What a pity it is that Sir 
G. Grey keeps wallabies in his island ! * B. ‘ Why sliould lie not ? it is 
a very innocent amusement.’ A. ‘ Sir, I am sorry to perceive that your 
Colonial morality is lax. I am informed that there is a whole scraf'lio 
of wallabies.’ B. * You do not seem to be aware that a wallaby is a 
small kind of kangaroo.’ A. ‘ Oh ! you have taken a weight off my mind. 

1 thought that, as a mulatto is a half-caste between a wliite and a Negro, 
so a wallaby is a half-caste between a white and a Maori ! ’ 

1 2 
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intensify than to remove, especially when carried on 
at a distance of half round the world.’ 

I dare not conceal from you, moreover, that the 
leading men here object to the tone far more than to 
the substance of many of the despatches from home, 
during the last four or five years. All who have 
lived much in our dependencies know that English 
colonists in general, even more than other men, are 
governed by the heart rather than by the head. It 
is quite possible to lead them, but it is equally foolish 
and dangerous to attempt to drive them, or even 
to treat them with what seems to their sensitive 
amour propre a want of due consideration. I have 
already had several long conversations with my 
Ministers, and I am bound to say 'that nothing can 
be better than their demeanour towards me person- 
ally ; and that they seem inclined to meet in a proper 
spirit my endeavours to throw oil on the troubled 
waters, by assuring them that there can be no inten- 
tion on the part of the Imperial authorities to treat 
New Zealand with neglect ; and that your desire is to 
disconnect yourself with all that is unpleasant in 
the past, and, looking forward, to lead the Home 
and Colonial Governments into a line of friendly co- 
operation. 

To the same. 

Qovemment House, Wellington : March 5, 1868. 

My Ijord Duke, 

Among the manifold and urgent questions which 
have necessarily pressed themselves on my attention 
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during the month which has now elapsed since 
my assumption, on tlie 5th ult., of the Government 
of New Zealand, I have given much thought and 
care to that very complicated and difficult but highly 
interesting subject, the present condition and future 
prospects of the Maori race. 

By my desire the Minister for the Native Depart- 
ment (Mr. J. C. Richmond) has addressed to the 
principal officers and agents of the Government 
throughout the Colony a circuilar directing each of 
them to furnish, for the information of the Governor, 
a detailed report on native affairs in his distri(?t. 
Tliis report is to contain as full a history as possible 
of the last few years, and of the events that have 
come under the personal cognisance of each Govern- 
ment agent. Relialde infoi-mation is called for as 
to the actual number of the Maoris ; the causes and 
influences affecting their increase or decrease ; their 
feelings towards Europeans generally ; their physical 
and moral condition ; the rise, objects, progress, 
and tendency of the ‘ Hau-hau ’ ^ movement ; the 
opinions of the Maoris in respect of the recent 
war ; of the removal of the Imperial troops ; of the 
suppression of the late outbreaks of rebellion on the 
East Coast of the North Island, and elsewhere ; and 
of the prospect of the permanent restoration of peace. 
Finally, the several agents of Government are re- 

' This was the name of the wild and fanatical rites adopted by those 
Maoris who had fallen away from Christianity. It was the religious 
phase of the political and racial movement against the Colonial 
Government. 
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quired to notice the working of the recent Acts of the 
New Zealand Legislature, in reference to the lands, 
the education, and the parliamentary representation 
of the Maoris ; and, generally, to supply such further 
information as may appear likely to be useful in 
forming an accurate opinion on the present state of 
native affairs. 

Te Puni, the well-known chief of the Ngatiawa 
tribe (now in extreme old age, but to whose protec- 
tion the early settlers in this part of New Zealand 
were formerly much indebted), and the other principal 
Maoris resident near Wellington, attended my first 
levh. I have also received, as the representative of 
the Queen, numerous addresses of respect and welcome 
from the loyal chiefs and tribes in ‘all parts of both 
islands ; from the powerful clan of the Ngapuhis, at 
the 13ay of Islands, in the extreme north ; from the 
small remnant of Maoris in Otago, in the extreme 
south; from various chiefs of Taranaki and Wanganui, 
and of the shores of the central lake of Taupo. 

It would, of course, be as yet presumptuous in 
me to pronounce any judgment on native questions. 
It is obvious, however, that the old institutions and 
rites of the Maoris have crumbled away ; and so, it 
is to be feared, has, to a deplorable extent, their 
recently adopted Christianity. When I visited Te 
Puni a fortnight ago at his own village, the old chief 
told me, in the presence of the Bishop of Wellington 
(Dr. Abraham), that he believed that he was now 
almost the only real Christian in his tribe, for most 
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of his kinsmen had become either ‘Hau-haus’ or 
drunken profligates. It is, moreover, a significant 
fact that the so-called Maori King has lately re- 
nounced his baptismal name of Matutaera (Methu- 
selah), and openly adopted the heathen appellation 
(}f Tawhiao. He is stated to have taken no notice 
whatsoever of certain overtures that were made to 
him before my arrival, with the object of inducing 
him to give his submission to the ‘ Queen’s Son ’ (the 
phrase by which the Duke of Kdinburgh is known to 
the Maoris), during the approaching visit of His 
Itoyal Highness to New Zealand. With regard to 
this sullen and hostile isolation, a loyal chief, at a 
recent interview, addressed me in the following 
terms : ‘ 0 Govef nor ! Tawhiao is now like a single 
tree left exposed in a clearing of our native forests. 
If you attack it witli fire and steel, it will fall on you 
and crush you ; but if left alone, it will ere long wither 
and die. My word to you, O Governor ! is to leave 
Tawhiao alone.’ This is, in fact, the policy of my 
present Government. 


One or two examples of the many Maori addresses 
of welcome to the new Governor may here be given. 
They are translated literally. 

The first is an address from the powerful chief of 
Taupo in the interior of the North Island : 
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To Sir George Bowen, Governor of New Zealand. 

* Tapuaehararu, Taupo : December 18, 1867. 

‘ Friend, 

‘ Salutations. I have heard that you are coming to 
this island, to New Zealand, to be a parent to us, and 
to take care of us, that is, of the whole of this island. 

‘ 0 father ! salutations. Come on shore, come to 
your land. New Zealand, and to your people ; come 
to see the evil and the good of this island. 

* 0 friend ! salutations. My desire is this, that you 
should travel through your island, and also through 
our settlements. 

‘ Enough. From your friend, 

‘Tk Poiiiipi Tukaiiiangi.’ 

Address from the chiefs of OtaW, in the South : 

* Otaki : February 20, 1868. 

‘ 0 father. Governor Bowen ! salutations. Here 
are we writing this our letter of love to you ; for you 
are to be the Governor for us all, for the Maoris, 
and for the Pakehas. That is why our hearts are 
glad at your coming to New Zealand. 

‘ Welcome hither, O father ! to us your children ; 
although we be foolish children, do you teach us. 
We have received instruction at the hands of the 
other Governors, your predecessors; but we, this 
people, the Maoris, still abide in our ignorance. You 
are the sixth Governor. 

‘ Welcome hither to us ; be kind to us with the 
great kindness of our gracious mother the Queen. 

‘ 0 father ! we enclose herewith a copy of our 
letter to the Government for you to see ; it depends 
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on yourself whether you bring the son of the Queen 
here to see us. 

‘ That is all we have to say. 

‘ Your friends, 

‘ Tamihana te Eaupabaha,* and others.’ 


To an Official Friend. 

Wellington, New Zealand : March 8, 1868. 

You speak in your last letter of the dilTiculties 
with which I shall have to contend in New Zealand. 
They are indeed great and manifold. As to the 
Maori question, you might say to me in the words of 
Horace : 


Motum cx Metello ^ consule civicum, 

Bellique caiisas^ et vitia^ et modos, 

Ludumque Forturue, gravesque 
Principuvi^ amicitms, et arma 

^ Tamihana te Kauparaha is the son of the famous chief of that 
name, who was long opposed to the English at the first settlement of 
New Zealand. Three generations of this family illustrate the progress 
of the Maoris. The grandfather of Tamihana had killed and eaten men, 
and was himself killed and eaten, * like a fine old Maori gentleman, 
one of the olden time.’ The father of Tamihana had killed and eaten 
men, but died in his bed, a convert to Christianity. Tamihana himself, 
while fighting for the Crown, has killed men, but has not eaten them, and 
is a zealous Christian and loyal friend of the English. He is the last of 
his race — of a long line of chieftains and warriors ; and when the 
Duke of Edinburgh came to W^ellington, he presented to * the son of the 
Queen of England and of New Zealand,’ with not ungraceful emotion, 
the mere of his ancestors, which they had borne for many centuries, 
and in many battles, but which there was no one to inlierit. The 
mere, or jade sceptre, of a Maori chief is analogous to the hereditary 
'^KtjTTTpov of an Homeric king, 

* Carm, II. 1. * Governor Gore Browne. 

^ Sir G. Grey and General Cameron, who were at strong variance 
with each other. 
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Nondum expiatis ' uncta crtioribus, 

PericuloscB plenum opus alecs, 

Tractas, el incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 

The fact is that the Maoris have not really been 
conquered, and they know it. Tlie smouldering flame 
of discontent may at any moment burst into a con- 
flagration. Again, the commercial depression and 
general poverty of the present period are very dis- 
tressing. They have prevailed in Australia also ever 
since the monetary crisis of 1866, but they are 
aggravated here by the sudden cessation of the mili- 
taiy expenditure ; by the crushing weight of taxation 
to pay the interest of the war debt, and of the extrava- 
gances of former Governments ; by the cruel disasters 
caused by the recent hurricanes and floods, and by 
several other causes. In fact, the financial state of 
the Colony gives me more anxiety than even the 
native question — which, indeed, is closely connected 
with it. 

Among our other embarrassments, the Fenians 
have ‘ cropped up ’ among the Irish on our southern 
goldfields, and have started, I believe for the first 
time in this quarter of the globe, a rabid Fenian 
newspaper at Hokitika. The principal Government 
officers write in terms of great alarm about the 
impending outbreaks there. My Ministers will 
doubtless support me in acting with firmness in the 
event of any open breaches of the law ; but there 

' No full utu (as the Maoris say), or expiation, had yet been made 
for the blood shed in the war. 
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is no general police force in New Zealand, as in each 
of the Australian Colonies. The ‘ Centralists,’ as the 
party akin to the ‘ Federalists ’ in America are called 
here, scarcely disguise their hopes that the downfall 
of the provincial system will be accelerated by riots 
on the goldfields, which there is now no efficient 
force to repress; just as some of the colonists hardly 
conceal their wish that the remnant of the Maori race 
should be allowed to accelerate their own extinction 
by the Government permitting, if not encouraging, 
the internecine strife to which they are prone, when 
not banded against the English settlers. 

There are, among our New Zealand politicians, 
many men of ability and accomplishments, over whom 
any English Statesman might be proud to preside ; 
and our social relations are very pleasant. I hope to 
do much good by bringing the leading families of all 
parties together on the neutral ground of the Govern- 
ment House. 

To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Government House, Wellington : March 17, 1868. 

My Lord Duke, 

In continuation of my previous despatches re- 
specting the present condition of the Maoris, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith a map showing 
the distribution of the several native tribes in New 
Zealand. With few exceptions they are all resi- 
dent in the Northern Island. I annex a nominal list 
of these clans, and of the principal chiefs ; together 
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with a statement of the estimated number of each 
tribe at the present time, and of its attitude, whether 
loyal or hostile to the Government, with other ex- 
planatory remarks. These documents have been 
carefully prepared at my request, in the department 
of the Native Minister, by officers of great experi- 
ence in Maori affairs. On my arrival here, I found 
that no fuU or accurate documents of this kind were 
on record ; and yet it is obvious that without such 
aid no accurate knowledge can be acquired, and no 
adequate opinion can be formed on the state of New 
Zealand, especially in England, at the distance of 
half the circumference of the globe. 

It will be seen that the lands confiscated some 
years ago for rebellion are estimated in the aggregate 
at nearly three millions five hiindred thousand 
acres ; but that a large portion of this territory has 
been already restored to the former owners on their 
submission ; while another large portion has been 
appropriated as compensation for the services of 
friendly natives. The titles to certain lands on the 
East Coast of the Northern Island have been long in 
dispute, and are now under investigation before the 
proper legal tribunal, in pursuance of Acts passed 
by the New Zealand Parliament in 1866 and 1867.^ 
I am informed that it is probable that in a majority 
of cases the present holders will be confirmed in 
possession of the lands which they now occupy. 

' East Coast Land Titles Investigation Act^ No. 27 of 1866; par- 
tially amended in 1867. 
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The total Maori population is estimated now, in 
1868, at about forty-five thousand ; of which number 
all, except from fifteen hundred to two thousand, 
reside in the Northern Island. Ten years ago, in 
1858, a Government census returned the total Maori 
population at fifty-six thousand; twenty ye.ars ago, 
in 1848, the Maoris were estimated at about one 
hundred thousand. 

The causes which have contributed to produce 
this rapid and deplorable decay have been discussed 
at length by several writers of ability and local 
experience. I would refer more particularly to the 
works of Mr. Fox,^ formerly Prime Minister of this 
Colony ; and of Dr. A. S. Thomson,* who was resi- 
dent in New Zealand for many years as surgeon to 
the 58th Eegiment. Mr. Fox shows that the gradual 
disappearance of the Maoris is not to be attributed 
in any large degree to their intercourse Muth Euro- 
peans, for ‘ that, for the most part, has led to the 
adoption of better food, better dwellings, better 
general habits of life. The one great cause has 
been, and is, their utter disregard of all those social 
and sanitary conditions which are essential to the 
continuing vitality of the human race ; this cause 
was in existence long before there was an European 
in the islands ; and there is little doubt that the race 
was on the decrease when Cook first landed there.’ 
Dr. Thomson observes : ‘ Tlie extinction of aboriginal 

^ 2.55-61,byMr.,nowSir W. Fox, K.C.M.G, 

* New Zealand, Past and Present, Part III., chap. 1. 
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races has been often caused by evil treatment ; the 
hands of the early settlers in America, the West 
Indies, Tasmania, Australia, and Africa, are not clean 
from this imputation ; but as far as the story of New 
Zealand has yet been unrolled, the pioneers of civi- 
lisation, and the majority of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch settlers in the islands, have, with some few 
exceptions, acted towards the natives in a spirit of 
Christianity unknown to the Saxon colonists in 
Ireland, the Norman invaders of England, and the 
Spanish conquerors of America.’ 

It is to be hoped that the general restoration of 
peace and the prohibition of inter-tribal wars ; the 
gradual individualisation of property in land now 
held in common ; the progress of frade and friendly 
intercourse between the European settlers and the 
Maoris; the increasing use of animal food and 
wheaten flour ; the schools, hospitals, roads, and other 
institutions, by means of which the Colonial Govern- 
ment is endeavouring to promote the civilisation of 
the natives ; — ^Mull all contribute to arrest the further 
decay of the yet surviving remnant of a most 
interesting race. 


Sir George Bowen visited Auckland,* the former 
capital and most populous city of New Zealand, in 
March 1868, and was welcomed with a ‘ magnificent 
reception,’ not only by thousands of his fellow 

* The seat of Government was removed in 1864 from Auckland to 
Wellington on account of the more central position of the latter city. 
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countrymen, but also by the principal Maori chiefs 
of the northern districts, ‘ headed by Eruera Patuone, 
who, with his brother Tamati Waka Nene, has ever 
been the firm friend of the English in peace, and 
their brave ally in war. While I was rowed ashore,’ 
added the Governor, ‘ these chiefs, and the numerous 
assemblage of Maoris of both sexes that surrounded 
them on the pier, presented a sight in the highest 
degree picturesque and affecting; as they chanted 
their national songs of welcome, at the same time 
waving their mantles in the air, after the traditional 
custom of their race.’ 

During a visit to the goldfields of the province of 
Auckland, Sir George had the opportunity of meeting 
a large and representative gathering of Maoris, as he 
relates in the following extracts from a despatch : 

To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Government House, Auckland : April 14, 1868. 

There is one particular and suggestive fact con- 
nected with the town of Shortland at the goldfields, 
viz. that it is rising on ground belonging to the in- 
fluential Maori chief Taipari. He declines to sell his 
land ; preferring, with a view to its rapid increase in 
value, to let it in lots on building leases. But he has 
made liberal gifts of sites for churches for the Angli- 
cans, the Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians, and the 
other principal Christian communions ; as also for a 
public hospital, a cemetery, a park, and other public 
purposes. He employs Englishmen to survey and lay 
out roads and streets, and to construct drains, culverts. 
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and the like. In short, he appears to me, on the one 
hand, as capable of maintaining his just rights, 
and, on the other, as desirous to improve his property, 
as any English landlord. Taipari’s income, from rents 
and mining licences, is already at the rate of nearly 
4,000/. sterling yearly. He has caused a commo- 
dious house, in the English style, to be built for him- 
self on a slope commanding a beautiful prospect over 
the sea, and the rising town. Taipari’s example, and 
the knowledge of the wealth which he is acquiring by 
allowing the colonists to occupy his land on equi- 
table terms, are beginning to exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence over many of his Maori countrymen, who 
have hitherto lived in hostile isolation. 

I had at first intended to limit 'my tour on this 
occasion to the goldfields ; but while I was at Short- 
land I learned that a large meeting of Maoris, com- 
posed partly of loyal tribes and paitly of Hau-hau 
fanatics, adherents of the so-called Maori King, had 
assembled at Ohiiiemuri, about thirty miles up the 
River Thames ; with the object, principally, of con- 
sulting whether the miners should be permitted to 
search for gold in that quarter. I was advised by the 
Government officers, and others best qualified to 
judge on a subject of this nature, that much public 
benefit might result from my proceeding, without 
notice, to the place of meeting ; not to treat expressly 
of public affairs, but, as it were, to receive, on behalf 
of the Queen, the homage of the assembled Natives ; 
many of whom had been recently in arms against the 
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Crown. Accordingly, I went up the Eiver Thames 
in a small Government steamer, and anchored off 
the Maori encampment, which presented a very pic- 
turesque sight, with the flags of the several tribes 
flying over their tents. After a slight hesitation, 
all these flags were lowered before the Governor’s 
flag ; and I was invited by a deputation of chiefs to 
come ashore. I landed amid general shouts and 
songs of welcome from the Haii-haus as well as from 
the friendly Natives ; and was conducted to a seat 
placed for me in the centre of the camp. On my 
right and left were ranged about four hundred of the 
loyal Ngatimaru and other tribes ; w^hile immediately 
in front was a nearly equal number of Maoris who 
were engaged ajfainst the Government in the war. 
The customary war dance, equivalent to a military 
guard of honour elsewhere, was led by Taraia, the 
famous chief of the Ngatitameras, who presided 
over the last great cannib.al feast held (in 1843) in 
New Zealand, and who is one of the few survivors of 
times and manners which have now well-nigh passed 
away. Taraia afterwards excused himself to me for 
his rather feeble dancing, w'hich he ascribed to his 
four-score years, and not to any want of loyalty on 
his part. On the conclusion of the w'^ar dance, I was 
addressed in the usual fashion by the leading Maoris 
present in a series of speeches.' The Hau-hau chiefs 

^ It should be explained that at the Korcros, or conferences with the 
Maoris, the Governor and the native chiefs respectively speak each in his 
own language ; and that the speeches are translated, sentence by sen- 

VOL. I. U 
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avoided committing themselves expressly to any par- 
ticular course of policy; but since my return to 
Auckland I have been assured that my visit and the 
speech which I addressed to the meeting have pro- 
duced a favourable impression, and have paved the 
way to several arrangements and concessions calcu- 
lated to preserve the peace of the district and to 
extend the authority of the law. In particular, it is 
stated that the minds of my audience were disabused 
of a prevalent notion that the arrival of the new 
Governor would lead to alterations in the law, and to 
a reversal of the policy pursued of late years by Her 
Majesty’s Government. In my reply to their speeches, 
I reminded them, in their own figurative language 
(which is as necessary to produce a good impression 
on the Maoris of the present day as on the Scotch 
Higlilanders of 150 years ago), that ‘ Governors and 
Maori chiefs, like other men, are mortal, and pass 
away, hke the changes of the seasons ; whereas the 
law remains the same for ever, even as the sun 
shines in heaven both in summer and in winter. 
I have come here to uphold the law. If any man be 
aggrieved, let him state his grievance in a lawful 
manner, and justice will be done him whether he 
be Pakeha or Maori.’ And again : ‘ The Queen is 
always glad to hear that her Maori children are living 
in peace and harmony with her European children. 
It is, and always has been, the desire of the Queen 

tence, by a Government interpreter. This system enables the Governor 
to watch the effect of his words, and to modify them accordingly. 
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that there shovild be one law for both Pakeha and 
Maori. The word of tlie Queen is tliat the Pakeha 
and Maori should be united as one people.’ 

We here quote an extract from a subsequent de- 
spatch respecting the Auckland goldfields ; 

‘Most of the gold hitherto exported from New 
Zealand is the produce of the goldfields of the 
South Island during the last ten years ; but the 
earliest discovery took place so far back as in 1852, 
about twenty miles north of the mouth of the River 
Thames. Much excitement at that time arose among 
both the Colonists and the Natives, and fears of a 
dangerous collision between the two races were 
entertained. However, Te Taniwha, the priiufipal 
chief of the district, convened a meeting of his 
countrjinen to decide the terms on which the 
Europeans should be allowed to dig for tlie precious 
metals on Maori land. LieuteTiant-Governor Wyn- 
yard. Chief Justice Martin, Bishop Selwyn, and other 
prominent English functionaries and settlers w'ere 
invited to be present ; and, through the influence of 
Te Taniwha, an equitable arrangement was promptly 
made, the requisite permission being granted by the 
Maoris on payment of a moderate licence fee by each 
miner. Mr. Swainson, formerly Attoriiey-General of 
New Zealand, has put on record in his “ New Zealand 
and its Colonisation,” a graphic description of the 
remarkable scene presented by the above-mentioned 
meeting. He writes; “The presence of the aged 
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chief Te Taiiiwha,^ his remarkable appearance, and 
the occasion itself, gave to the assemblage an 
unusual interest. Though bowed down and enfeebled 
by age, the old man still retained the use of his 
faculties, and in a remarkable degree possessed that 
bold outline of head and face wliicdi formejly dis- 
tinguished the chieftains of the country. There 
stood the last living link between the past and 
present of New Zealand ; one who in time long past 
had himself stood face to fa(^e with England’s great 
navigator, and who still lived to tell of Captain 
Cook’s first visit to New Zealand ; how the natives 
all thought that his ship was a whale with wings, and 
that his crew were gods ; how fur some time he, Te 
Taniwha himself, then but a little boy, was afraid to 
go on board ; how Captain Cook sj)t)ke little — less 
than the other officers — but took more notice of the 
children, patting them kindly on the head.'^ And 
now this venerable chief, as the crowning act of a 
long and eventful life, and confiding in the justice of 
the British Crown, came forward to welcome the 
Queen’s vicegerent to the new'-found fields of gold. 
When the first specimens w^ere shown him of the gold 
discovered on his land he said he should now be 
content to die ; that he had lived many days, but 
that this was the brightest of them all. He did not 

* Te Taniwha died in 1858. 

* On another occasion, Te Taniwha further related that Captain 
Cook, on landing, almost invariably walked rapidly about, waving his 
right hand to and fro, doubtless scattering the seeds of Europe in the 
soil of New Zealand. (See Thomson’s Netv ZeaUnd, chap. 9.) 
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seem to value the consideration of the gain the dis- 
covery would bring him, so much as the thought that 
his land, the land of his ancestors, should be the 
first to produce the precious metal for which the 
white man so eagerly sought. Glancing at the time- 
honoured peak above him, and turning to the setting 
sun, he appeared to commune witli the generation 
that he had outlived.” ’ 


The expected visit of the Duke of Edinburgh was 
unavoidably postponed by the attempt to murder him 
at Sydney by a Fenian assassin (named O’Farrell), 
who was tried before the Supreme Court, convicted, 
and hanged, though the Duke himself interceded for 
his life. Moreover, the New South Wales Parliament 
passed a very stringent Act which at once put an end 
to tlie Fenian movement in that Colony. 


To the Earl of Belmore, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
New South Wales. 

Government House, Auckland, New Zealand : April 4, 18G8. 

My dear Lord Belmore, 

I am much obliged by your kind letter of 
March 20, which brought me the first reliable intelli- 
gence we got here respecting the state of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. As in Australia so in New Zealand, the 
news of the murderous attempt on the life of His Eoyal 
Highness has excited general horror and indignation, 
and has called forth enthusiastic expressions, at public 
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meetings and otlierw'ise,of the loyalty and patriotism of 
tlie overwhelming majority of the community. Public 
opinion will support me in the most energetic 
measures to stamp out Fenianism at Hokitika, on the 
goldfields of the South Island — where a procession 
was held (before the arrival of the news from Sydney) 
in honour of the Manchester Fenians. I have sent 
thither H.M. ship ‘Falcon’ with a detachment of the 
18 th Kegt. on board, to support the civil power in case 
of necessity. The ringleaders of the Fenians, and 
the editor of their organ, the ‘ New Zealand Celt,’ have 
been arrested on a charge of sedition, and if the 
existing laws do not prove sufficient for the emer- 
geiK^y, I have no doubt that the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment will grant further powers. • 

Writing on the same subject to the Duke of 
Buckingham, Sii* Geoi’ge said : 

‘ There is a strong Fenian agitation among the 
Irish oil our southern goldfields, and I have received 
notices that there is a secret society determined to 
assassinate the Governor, as such, and not from any 
personal ill-feeling ! I am warned to adopt precau- 
tions for my safety. Lord Belmore writes to me that 
his life also has been threatened. Neither of us at- 
taches much importance to these warnings or threats, 
though others do so. At all events, it would be 
worse than useless to adopt any precautions, for 
no man can protect himself against assassins, who, 
like O’Farrell, the Fenian who wounded the Duke of 
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Edinburgh at Sydney, are ready to sacrifice their own 
lives. I shall make no change in my manner of life, 
nor say anything publicly on the subject of the 
threatening letters.’ 


The Fenian ringleaders in New Zealand w^ere tried, 
found guilty, and punished by fine and imprisonment ; 
and the energetic measures adopted on this occasion 
stamped out the movement. It should be mentioned, 
as a characteristic trait of the loyal Maoris, that several 
of their chiefs expressed to the Governor their in- 
dignation at the attempt on the life of the ‘ Queen’s 
Son,’ and ofi’ered, when the Duke of Edinburgh 
should visit New Zealand, to seize the few Fenians 
in that Colony and carry them off to the mountains. 
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CHAI’TEE XV. 

VISITS TO THE MAOKIS — MEETINGS AT WAITANGI AND IN THE 
WAIKATO — TAMATI WAKA NENE — ANALOGY BETWEEN THE 
MAORIS AND THE SCOTCH HIGHLANDEBS — THE SO-CALLED 
MAORI KINO — TAURANGA — THE GATE PAH — THE EAST COAST 
— NAITER — BISHOPS SELWYN AND PATTESON — SHIPWRECK 
OF THE ANGLICAN BISHOPS. 

A VOYAGE ill n.M.S. ‘Brisk’ to tlie Bay of Islands, 
in the northern districts, proved singularly interest- 
ing. ‘ All the Maoris of the north,’ reported the 
Governor (May 4, 1808), ‘that could be assembled 
at short notice, met me, to the number of about 
three hundred, at Waitangi,^ on the spot where the 
meeting of February 5, 1840 — so momentous in its 
results — was held. 

‘ It will be remembered that the chiefs who first 
addressed the meeting at Waitangi, in 1840, strongly 
dissuaded their countrymen from the cession of their 
national independence ; and that the majority yielded 
at length to the authority and eloquence of Tamati 

^ * Waitangi ’ means ‘ Weeping Water,* and is the picturesque 
native name of the beautiful cascade near the spot where the cession 
of New Zealand to the British Crown was agreed to in 1840. It has 
since been remarked by a Maori chief that this name was prophetic of 
the blood and tears which were shed in the two wars between the 
Colonists and the Natives. 
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Waka Neiie, who urged that the sovereignty of the 
Queen would bring with it the blessings of Christianity 
and of civilisation. It has been often stated, and 
it is generally believed here, that without the 
support of tliis ('elebrated chief, the British Govern- 
ment could not have been established in New Zea- 
land in 1840, nor maintained during the war of 1845- 
48. It was with deep interest that I and the other 
Englishmen present at the recent meeting saw this 
loyal subject of our Queen, this constant friend and 
brav(! ally of our rac(; — now in extreme old age — 
arise, and striking his staff on the ground, proceed to 
remind his Maori countrymen that, standing on that 
very spot, he had counselled the fiithers of the present 
generation to place themselves under the shadow of 
the Queen and the law ; that he knew he had 
counselled them well ; and now exhorted the sons of 
his former hearers to dwell in peace and brotherhood 
w'ith each other and with the Colonists.’ 

Writing three years later of the death of this chief. 
Sir George Bowen made some well-deserved comments 
on his services. 


To the Secretary of State. 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 
August 28, 1871. 

My Lord, 

It will be observed that, in the speech with which 
I opened the present session of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, there occurs the following paragraph : — ‘ You 
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will concur with me in regretting the death of the 
celebrated chief, Tamati Waka Nene, alike dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty to the Queen and for his 
friendship with the English, and who, whether in 
peace or war, did more than any other chief in New 
Zealand to establish the Queen’s sovereignty and to 
promote colonisation.’ In their addresses in reply 
1o my speech, both Houses reciprocated the feeling 
thus expressed, and the same sentiment is universal 
thrt)ughout this Colony. 

Tamati Waka Nene, the principal chief and most 
famous warrior of the great clan of the Ngapuhis, long 
the most powerful in New Zealand, died at the Bay 
of Islands on the 4th instant, lamented alike by the 
l<iuglish and by the Maoris. His ag§ must have been 
above eighty years, for he was an elderly man when 
lie procured the cession of the sovereignty of these 
islands to the British Crown, by the Treaty of 
Waitangi, in 1840, and when he fought so gallantly 
for the Queen in the Maori War of 1845-48. His 
last ilhiess was short and not severe. A few weeks 
previously he had paid me a visit at Auckland, and 
he was then still erect in stature and unclouded in 
mind. His dying words were earnest exliortations 
to his countrymen to live in peace and union with 
the English ; and his last wish was that he should be 
buried, not, like the old heroes of his race in heathen 
times, in a remote cavern of the mountains, but in 
the English churchyard at the town of Russell. This 
last wish was assented to by his family and his clan, 
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and the funeral took place on the 11th instant, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England, to 
•w hich Nene had been, for more than thirty years, a 
sincere and faithful convert. His coffin w'as borne to 
the grave by tw’elve of the leading Colonists of the 
north, who have ow'ed so much to his good office's, 
while his chief surviving clansmen and the Govern- 
ment officers of the district -w'ere pall-bearers. Had 
it been po8sil)le for me to leave Wellington during 
the session of the Colonial Parliament, I should have 
gone myself to the Pay of Islands to pay the last 
mark of res])ect to him. 

In my despatch of May 20, 1870, written .after 
my second visit to the northern clans, I gave some 
description of th6 Ngapuhis and of their country, .and 
mentioned that Taiuati Waka Nene alw'ays spoke 
‘ with grateful emotion of the silver goblet presented 
t<.> him several years ago by the Queen, in recognition 
of his services to the British Crowui. As he h.as out- 
lived his own children, he has bequeathed it as an 
heirloom to the family of the late Mr. Ilussell, a re- 
spectable settler at Hokianga, who married his niece, 
and there it will be carefully preserved. The best 
writer who has hitherto compiled the annals of New 
Zetiland remarks that as many noble Spanish houses 
in Peru and Mexico boast of their descent from 
the Incas and from Montezuma ; and as many leading 
families in Virginia are proud of the connexion of 
their ancestors with Pocahontas and the Eed Indians 
of a former age ; so the time may yet come when 
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will concur with me in regretting the death of the 
celebrated chief, Tamati Waka Nene, alike dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty to the Queen and for his 
friendship with the English, and who, whether in 
})eace or war, did more than any other chief in New 
Zealand to establish the Queen’s sovereignty and to 
promote colonisation.’ In their addresses in reply 
to my speech, both Houses recijirocated the feeling 
thus expressed, and the same sentiment is universal 
throughout this Colony. 

Tamati Waka Nene, the principal chief and most 
famous warrior of the great clan of the Ngapuhis, long 
the most i)Owerful in New Zealand, died at the Bay 
of Islands on the 4th instant, lamented alike by the 
English and by the Maoris. His ag^ must have been 
above eighty years, for he was an elderly man when 
he procured the cession of the sovereignty of these 
islands to the British Crown, by the Treaty of 
Waitangi, in 1840, and when he fought so gallantly 
for the Queen in the Maori War of 1845 -48. His 
last illness was short and not severe. A few weeks 
I)reviously he had paid me a visit at Auckland, and 
lie was then still erect in stature and unclouded in 
mind. His dying words were earnest exhortations 
to his countrymen to live in peace and union with 
the English ; and his last wish was that he should be 
buried, not, like the old heroes of his race in heathen 
times, in a remote cavern of the mountains, but in 
the English churchyard at the town of Eussell. This 
last wish was assented to by his family and his clan, 
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anil tlie funei’al took place on the lltli iustaiit, ac- 
coxHling to the rites of the Church of Englaucl, to 
which Neiie had been, for moi’e than thirty years, a 
sincere and faithful convert. His coffin was borne to 
the grave by twelve of the leading Colonists of the 
north, who have ow'ed so much to his good offices, 
Avhile his chief surviving clansmen and the Govern- 
ment officers of the district were pall-bearers. Had 
it been possible for me to leave Wellington during 
the session of the Colonial Parliament, I should have 
gone myself to the Pay of Islands to pay the last 
mark of respect to him. 

In my despatch of May 20, 1870, written after 
my second visit to the northern clans, I gave some 
description of th6 Ngapuhis and of their country, and 
mentioned that Tamati Waka Nene always spoke 
‘ with grateful emotion of the silver goblet iDresented 
tt.) him several years ago by the Queen, in recognition 
of his services to the British Crown. As he has out- 
lived his own children, he has bequeathed it as an 
heirloom to the family of the late Mr. llussell, a re- 
sjiectable settler at Ilokianga, who married his niece, 
and there it will be carefully preserved. The best 
w’riter who has hitherto compiled the annals of New 
Zealand remarks that as many noble Spanish houses 
in Peru and Mexico boast of their descent from 
the Incas and from Montezuma; and as many leading 
families in Virginia are proud of the connexion of 
their ancestors with Pocahontas and the Bed Indians 
of a former age ; so the time maj' }-et come wdien 
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the clesceiulants (.)f some of the first English settlers 
in this country will be ])roud of having in their 
veins the blood of Tamati Waka Nene, and of other 
Maori chieftains and warriors who were the loyal 
friends and brave allies of their forefathei’s.’ 


In May 18G8, the Governor made an official 
tour in the Waikato district, in the centre of the 
North Island. He V'as accompanied by Mr. Kich- 
mond, the Minister for Native affairs. ‘ The Maoris 
of the Waikato Confederation,’ writes Sir J. E. Gorst,^ 
‘ have been of late 3 'ears regarded as the most im- 
])ortant in New Zealand. Their pre-eminence over 
other tribes is due, not to any intilnsic merit of tlieir 
own, but solely to their geographical jmsition. Their 
greatness has grown up with the settlement of Auck- 
land, the richest in tlie North Island, which lies at 
their feet, and has been for manj'^ years at their mercy. 
Tlie land on which they live is fertile, and difficult to 
be invaded ; while at their backs they have a rugged, 
inaccessible countiy — a retreat where they can set 
our civilised armies at defiance. When New Zealand 
was first colonised, no one supposed that in the end 
we should have to fight the Maoris for the possession 
of the soil. The early settlers confidently pushed 
their way into the heart of native districts ; home- 
steads of a few hundred acres, isolated in the midst 
of Maori villages, w'ere bought without apprehension 
bj' European farmers, and inhabited in security by 

' In his clever book entitled The Maori King, Sir J, Gorst was for 
some years a police magistrate in New' Zealand. 
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tlieir wives and children. The Government did not 
hesitate to purchase blocks of land cut off by inter- 
vening native territory from the main settlements, 
which were retailed in small farms to settlers, widi- 
out a suspicion that the latter were being thereby 
doomed to ruin. And now that a quarrel has at last 
arisen between the races, the consolidation of our 
own territory and the formation of a defensible 
frontier between European and Maori land impera- 
tively demand coiupiest, which must entail bloodshed 
and suffering upon both sides.’ 

Extracts follow from Sir George Bowen’s despatch 
on the subject of his tour in the Waikato : 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

it 

Government House, Wellington : Juno 30, 1808. 

My Lord Duke, 

It will be remembered that, after some severe 
fighting at Eaiigai’iri and elsewhere, during the 
campaigns of 1803 and 1864, General Cameron took 
possession of the great Waikato plain ; and that 
militar}' settlements have since been fonmal there 
on the plan adopted by tlie Colonial Legislature. I 
wish to draw attention to the field now open in the 
Waikato, especially for agricultural settlers of ex- 
perience, and possessing some capital. 

I was received everywhere throughout my recent 
tour, by the colonists and by the Maoris alike, with 
addresses of welcome and other cordial demonstra- 
tions of loyalty to the Queen and of good will to 
myself, as Her Majesty’s representative. The princi- 
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pal settlers of tliis district, and also those Maori chiefs 
of the Waikato who have remained loyal to the 
Crown during the war, had assembled to meet me at 
Ngaruawahia, the old Maori capital, which was occu- 
j)ied by the English troops in December 1863, and 
is now the centre of the military settlements. It is 
situated at the distance of about seventy-eight 
miles from Auckland, at the confluence of the rivers 
Waikato and Waipa ; and the native name of Ngarua- 
wiihia, commemorating this ‘ meeting of the waters,’ 
seems likely to outlive the new official designation 
of Newcastle. Here the triumphal arches formed of 
the beautiful ferns and flowering shrubs of the New 
Zealand forests, in the erection of which the colonists 
had vied with the Natives to do honour to the new 
Governor, the llritish cheers mingling with the 
Maori chants of welcome, and at night, the bonfires 
and fireworks of the Europeans lighting up the 
national dances of the Natives, all combined to 
present a most suggestive scene. 

On the day after my arrival, the usual meeting 
was held by the Natives, when Wi te Wheoro and 
other leading chiefs addressed me in complimentary 
speeches, full alike of the shrewd diplomacy and of 
the figurative language of their race. This meeting 
was held near the tomb of Potatau te Whero Whero, 
who was elected in 1 857 to be the first King of the 
Maoris. This tomb is much dilapidated ; and I pro- 
mised, on behalf of the Colonial Government, that 
it should be restored and kept in repaii*, ‘ in honour 
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of a famous chief of the old time, who never made 
war on the Queen, and who lived for many years in 
peace and harmony with his English neighbours.’ 
In my reply to the address of the Waikatos, I ex- 
horted them to bury in the grave of Potatau all 
feelings of hostility to the English It will be recol- 
lected that Potatau died before the commencement 
of the late war, and that his son and successoi-, 
Tawhiao, a man of little force of character, soon fell 
into the hands of a few ambitious chiefs and fanatical 
native prophets, animated by bitter hostility against 
the Europeans, and setting the Queen’s authority and 
laws at utter defiance. 

From Ngaruawuhia I proceeded to tjie new town- 
ship of Hamiltofi, where I was received by anotlu'r 
body of the European settlers and by the Ngatihaua 
clan, to which belonged the eminent chief Tarapipipi 
te Waharoa, better know in 2 >arliamentary pa 2 )eTs 
and official records by his Christian name of William 
Thompson, and l)y his sobriquet of the ‘ Maoi'i 
Warwick,’ or the ‘ King-maker ’ ; for he was the lead- 
ing and controlling mind of what is termed the ‘King 
movement.’ He died in 18G7 ; and his clansmen, 
though mostly engaged against the Government 
during the war, have now returned to their villages, 
and are living on peaceful terms with the Europeans. 
His son, and the other chiefs of the tribe, came to 
welcome me at the Hamilton meeting ; and it was 
interesting and gratifying to see the military settlers 
and the Ngatihauas, so lately arrayed in arms against 
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each other, and in many cases showing the scars of 
wounds received in recent fights, intermingled in a 
friendly manner, and cordially uniting in the demon- 
strations made in honour of the Governor, as the 
representative of their common Sovereign, 

During my tour in the Waikato, I visited the 
remains of the Maori pahs and field-works, especially 
those at Mere-Mere and at Eangariri, before which 
so many of our officers and soldiers fell. An English 
high-road now traverses, and the posts and wires 
of the electric telegraph surmount the moulder- 
ing trenches and rifle-pits, already overgrown with 
wild shrubs aiid fern. I am assured that the Colonial 
Government will take measures for the i)roper preser- 
vation of the graveyards at Ilangarlri and the other 
scenes of former contests, where manj" Ilritish soldic^rs 
rest n(‘ar their Maori foemen. 

Major Ileaphy, V.C. (a distinguished officer of 
the Colonial Militia), has described the confiscated 
lands where the military settlements have been 
planted, and also the territory of King Tawhiao and 
his immediate adherents, now enclosed by an aukati, 
or boundary, which no European is allowed to cross 
on pain (after due warning) of death. Your Grace 
will, of course, recognise in the Maori aukdti a ‘ pale,’ 
in the sense familiar in Irish history, with this im- 
portant difference, however, that in Ireland the 
‘pale’ was set up by the colonists against the 
natives, whereas in Kew Zealand it is set up by the 
natives against the colonists. It has been often ob- 
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served that it is a lamentable fact that, after all the 
expenditure of blood and treasure which has taken 
place in this country, the Queen’s writ can hardly be 
said to run in the purely Maori districts of New 
Zealand in the reign of Queen Victoria, any more 
than it ran in the Celtic districts of Ireland in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in the Celtic districts 
of Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne. Indeed a 
close historical parallel has been frequently drawn 
between the social condition of the Maori Highlands 
at the present day, and that of the Scotch Highlands 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
a general reconstruction of society followed the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of 1745, and the subsequent 
breaking up of the system of clanship, and abolition 
of tribal tenures and of the hereditary authority of 
the chiefs. It is well known that the regular troops 
and the colonial forces fought with the accustomed 
gallantry of English soldiers throughout the two native 
wars, whenever they encountered the Maoris in the 
oi)en field, and whenever they could bjing them to 
close combat in the fortified pahs ; l)ut that, owing to 
the great difficulties presented by the mountains and 
forests of the interior of New Zealand ; to the Maori 
system of fighting in tauas, or war parties, dispersed 
over a wide extent of natural fastnesses ; and to a 
variety of other causes, there has been no Culloden 
in New Zealand history. Like the Jacobite clans that 
adhered to the Stuart King before 1745, so the tribes 
that support the Maori King still stand aloof in sullen 
VOL. 1. 
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and hostile isolation. Again, the feuds which formerly 
raged in Scotland during several generations between 
the Campbells and the Macgregors, between the Mac- 
kintoshes and the Macdonalds, and many other High- 
land clans, find their counterpart in the feuds long 
raging in several parts of the North Island of New Zea- 
land ; as, for example, between the Ngapuhis and the 
Karawas, and between the Araw^as and the Ureweras. 

It would be easy, though tedious, to multiply 
proofs and illustrations of the close resemblance in 
many points of the Maoris of the present day to the 
Scotch Highlanders of a former age.' I may, perhaps, 
be pennit ttid to glance at three such pt)ints of resem- 
blance, W'hich recent events have brought under my 
notice. 

(1) In March last, a herd of cattle belonging 
to Messrs. Buckland and Firth, of Auckland, w'as 
driven off b}'^ a party of Maori marauders, but was 
afterwards restored on the application of those gentle- 
men to Tamati Ngapora, the uncle and chief coun- 
cillor of King Tawhiao. The details of this case, 
even in the most minute circumstances, would, if told 
at length, read exactly like that chapter of ‘ Waver- 
ley ’ which relates how the cattle of the Baron of Brad- 
W'ardine, when carried off by the Highland cateran, 
Donald Bean Lean, were restored through the influ- 
ence of Fergus Mclvor, the chief of the clan. 

' It is a curious fact that both the Scotch Highlanders and the Maoris 
are divided into about twenty princii>fl.l clans, with numerous sub- 
divisions. 
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(2) Lord Macaulay ^ and Sir Walter Scott ‘‘‘ have 
recorded, on the authority of official documents, how 
‘ a band of Macgregors, having cut off the head of an 
enemy, . . . carried the ghastly trophy in triumph 
to their chief. The whole clan met u)uler the roof 
of an ancient church. Every one in turn laid his 
hand on the dead man’s scalp, and vowed to defend 
the slayers.’ It will be recollected that the fanatical 
Hau-haus carried about, in a similar manner, the head 
of Captain Lloyd of the 57th Regiment, and, as it is 
feared, of others of their Englisli victims. 

(3) It is stated'* that the Highlanders under Mont- 
rose were so deeply imbued with the prevalent belief 
that the issue of a battle would be in favour of the 
side which first ^lied blood, that, on the morning of 
one of their victories, they murdered a defenceless 
herdsman, whom they found in tlie fu'lds, merely to 
secure this omen in their favour. The Maoris hold 
the same superstition. When the Ilau-haus attacked 
Napier, in 1866, they were defeated with severe loss. 
One of the wounded prisoners remarked to Mr. 
McLean,‘‘ the Superintendent of the Province of 
Hawke’s Bay, that the issue would have been different 
if the Maoris had followed the advice of their seers, 
and killed an English shepherd whom they found tend- 
ing his flock on the morning before the fight. 

It should not be forgotten that if the Maoris of 

* History of England^ chap. 18. 

* Preface to the Legend of Montrose. 

® See note to the Lady of the Lake, Canto IV. 

^ Afterwards Sir Donald McLean, K.C.M.G. 
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the present time resemble the ancient Highlanders in 
some of their savage customs and dark passions and 
superstitions, they resemble them equally, not only in 
their patriarchal and tribal system of government, 
but also in personal courage, strength, and endu- 
rance ; in love of war and military exercises, and of 
martial dances and songs ; in liveliness of fancy, in 
natural shrewdness of character ; and, it may be 
fairly added, in courtesy, hospitality, and good 
humour, so long as no offence is given to their 
national pride or to their individual self-esteem. 

In discussing Maori affairs the practical question 
always arises, what prospect is there of a renewal of 
hostilities by ffawhiao and his partisans? The Maori 
King now resides chiefly at Tokaiigamutu, a place 
about eighty miles south of his former capital at 
Ngaruawahia ; and a glance at the map will show that 
he occupies a commanding position in the centre of 
the island, from which he could send forth war parties 
in sev'eral directions to the attack of the English 
settlements. Respecting the probable intentions of 
the ‘ King natives ’ (as they are termed), I find con- 
flicting opinions to exist among those best qualified 
to judge; and, with my very short experience in this 
country, it would be presumptuous in me to express, 
or even to form, as yet, any positive opinion of my 
own on this important question. It is, however, my 
duty to report that friendly natives have sent several 
warnings to the Government to the effect that the 
‘ King tribes ’ are inclined to begin afresh a desultory 
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warfare, and are waiting only for a favourable oppor- 
tunity, such as would be afforded by any relaxation 
of vigilance on the part of the detachments of armed 
constabulary which now protect the settlements in 
the interior, or by the immediate withdrawal of the 
single regimejit of regular troops which now garrisons 
the principal towns. I am further informed that the 
Arawas and other tribes that have fought gallantly 
and suffered much for the Crown are disposed to 
regard the entire removal of the Queen’s troops with 
alarm and dissatisfaction ; as a sign that they can 
expect henceforward little moral or phjsical suj)])ort 
against their hostile countrymen ; and that, in their 
own phrase, ‘ the Queen is riri (i.e. dis])lea8ed) with 
the Pakehas ’ ; in other words, that the Imperial 
authorities are opposed to the colonists. It has been 
represented, in short, that the loyal clans in New 
Zealand at the present day would view the entire 
withdrawal of Imperial troops with feelings similar 
to those with which the Hanoverian clans in Scot- 
land, 15() years ago, wdiile exposed to the vengeance 
of their Jacobite neighbours, would have regarded 
the removal of the English garrisons from Inverness, 
Fort William, and Stirling. 

The latest reliable intelligence tends to show' that 
there exist among the disaffected tribes two parties ; 
one, headed by Tawhiao and his family and kinsmen, 
disposed to moderate counsels ; the other, headed 
by the llau-hau prophet Hakaria, of a more un- 
compromising spirit. If Tawhiao is the Maori Saul, 
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Hakaria is the Maori Samuel. It will be recollected 
that the ‘ King-maker,’ Te Waharoa (William Thomp- 
son), whose mind was deeply imbued with the history 
and j)hra8eology of the Old Testament, publicly 
justified, in a letter addressed to Governor Gore 
Browne in 1860, the election of a Maori King, by 
citing, among other scriptural texts, Deuteronomy xvii. 
15 : ‘ One from among thy brethren shalt thou set 
king over thee ; thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother ’ ; and many of the 
leading politicians of New Zealand are convinced that 
the ‘ King movement,’ in its early stages, might have 
been made an instrument ‘for elevating the native 
race, by the introduction of institutions subordinate 
to, and in harmony with the European Government 
of the Colony.’ It has been suggested that a native 
province might have been created, to be ruled, like 
the territories of the semi-independent rajahs in 
India, nominally by a great Maori chief, but really 
by the advice and influence of a British Eesident 
or Commissioner. All, however, appear to be now 
agreed that the opportunity for any arrangement of 
this kind has been lost; and that Tawhiao and 
Hakaria are surrounded by fierce and bloody fanatics, 
almost resembling their Malay forefathers when 
‘ running a-muck,’ or Highland prophets with the 
‘ second sight ’ urging a foray on the Sassenach. A 
distinguished colonist, who is generally believed to 
be more intimately acquainted with the natives of 
New Zealand than is any other European, lately re- 
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marked to me that one of their seers may, any morn- 
ing, allege that he beheld in a dream the Maoris 
hewing the Pakehas to pieces, and that the next day 
a war party of Ilau-haus may rush on the nearest 
British settlement to prove the truth of the vision. 
Much loss of life and property may be inflicted by 
such outbreaks among the scattered homesteads in 
the districts bordering on the territory of the hostile 
ti’ibes ; but the settlers in those parts will always, as 
on several fcjriner occtasions, assemble sj)ecdily for 
their own protection, and they will be supported by 
all the strength of the Government. 

On the whole, it appears to be very generally 
agreed that, since the authority of the (h-own and of 
the law was not •established throughout the interior 
of this country while there W'as an aiiny of above 
1 (),()()() regular troops in New^ Zealand, the attitude of 
the colonial authorities tow^ards Tawdiiao and liis 
adherents must and ought to be, in the main, defen- 
sive ; that it is at once more politic and more humane 
to outlive the ‘ King movement,’ than to endeavour 
to supj)ress it by the strong hand ; that the turbulent 
natives should receive every encouragement to live 
peaceably ; but that murderous onslaughts (such as 
that at Patea), wdiether on the English settlers or on 
the friendly Maoris, should be punished W'ith the 
rigour necessary to prevent a recurrence of unpro- 
voked aggressions. 

There are many peaceful and civilising influences 
at work, even among the disaflected tribes. It is 
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■well known that the chiefs of clans in the Scotch 
Highlands discovered, in a former generation, that it 
would be to their personal benefit to abolish the 
tribal tenure of the soil, and to convert their clans- 
men into tenant-farmers; in a word, to transform 
themselves from patriarchal chieftains into feudal 
landlords. It is equally interesting and encouraging 
to find that many of the Maori chiefs, including 
several who were hostile to the Government, have 
begun to follow, unconsciously, this example. They 
have learned that they cannot effect their object 
without procuring legal titles for their lauds, and 
placing them under the protection of the courts of 
law. This policy has been already adopted in 
numerous instances ; and the fanatical Hau-haus, 
starving and shiveriim in sullen seclusion on their 
hills and niora.sses, are beginning (it is said) to feel a 
salutary desire for the comforts and luxuries enjoyed 
by numbers of their countrymen, who have sold or 
leased a portion of their lands to the English settlers, 
and are now well fed, well clothed, and well lodged 
on the regular incomes thus acquired. In the single 
province of Hawke’s Bay, yearly rents exceeding in 
the aggregate twenty-six thousand pounds, paid by 
pastoral settlers, are divided annually among about 
200 Maori families, the owners of the soil. In a 
former despatch,' I mentioned that Taipari and other 
chiefs derive a considerable revenue from the fees 
paid by the miners on the northern goldfields ; and 
’ See above, page 287. 
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it may not be altogether impertinent to add that, in 
the neighbourhood of Auckland, one or two Maoris 
have already begun to preserve the game on their 
lands, and, like Highland lairds, to let their shootings 
for the season to English sportsmen. 


The address, referred to above, of the Ngatihaua 
clan, at Hamilton, in the Waikato, May 21, 1808, 
and the Governor’s reply, are subjoined. 

‘Salutations to you, O Sir George Bowen, the 
Governor for tliis Island. It is good for yon to come 
to Waikato to see your people of the two races, the 
Maori and the European. You have been sent by 
our Queen to be a protector for New' Zealand, to 
cause good to go forth over this island, so that it 
may prosper, and that men may return to the good 
customs w’hicdi formerly existed ; that the w'ars be- 
tw'een the Maoris and the Europeans may cease. 

‘ Salutations to you, O Governor ! May yon be 
a barrier against the evils of this island ; may you 
be strong to ujdiold good within this island, and to 
put dow'n the evil of both the Maoris and the Euro- 
peans. The hearts of our people are dark on ac- 
count of the misfortune which has happened to the 
son of the Queen, and which prevented our seeing 
him, for w'e greatly desired to have Ijeheld that young 
Prince ; but it cannot be heljjed, w'hen evil has be- 
fallen him, 

‘We now pray to God to carefully protect you, 
your w'ife and children, during the days of your 
residence among us in New' Zealand ; and we hoj)e 
that you may enjoy health, so that you may be able 
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to perform all lawful acts, and that good may result 
to all persons throughout the whole of this island. 

Reply of the Governor. 

‘ 0 my Friends ! — I am very glad to see here 
assembled the people of Ngatihaua, and I thank 
you for coming so far to welcome me, and for your 
loyal speeches. I have heard and read much of your 
late chief Wiremu Tamihana, who was long foremost 
among Maoris in the arts of peace. I have also heard 
that none are more distinguished than your tribe for 
bravery in war. War has now ended, and I see with 
pleasure Maori and Pakeha meeting here in mutual 
trust and friendship. The energies which have been 
employed in strife may now again* be directed to 
those arts which Wiremu Tamihana once loved ; and 
I’akeha and Maori mav emulate each other in makiim 

»' O 

this beautiful land more beautiful still by covering it 
with gardens and orchards — with cornfields, pastures, 
and towns. This is the desire of the Queen, who has 
sent me to be her representative ; this is my desire, 
and the desire of the Ministers, of the Legislature, and 
of all the Europeans in New Zealand. If my coming 
among you can in any way bind closer the friendship 
of the two races, it will be my greatest pleasure often 
to visit the places where they dwell together. I hope 
next year I may be able to see you in your own 
villages, and to stay longer among you. Meantime 
let your work be untiring to spread peace and good- 
will — to bring back the stray sheep of the Maori race. 
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My hand and the hand of my Government is stretched 
out to receive them. 

‘ I had hoped that the coming of the Prince, the 
Queen’s son, might have been the occasion of ending 
all bitterness and anger. His visit has been prevented 
by evil men, but it will rejoice the heart of the Queen 
to know how wide and how warm have been the 
indignation and sympathy excited by the crime 
against her son. He has requested me to say t o both 
races how great is his sorrow that he could not visit 
New Zealand. 

‘ As for what was said by one of the speakers 
respecting the Waikato river, hearken ye to my 
word. The river is, and always has been, the common 
highway of both races — of the Pakeha and of the 
Maori. All who go up and down upon the river on 
their lawful errands will be protected by the law. 

‘ With regard to w'hat was said respecting the 
land, listen again to my word. The Government 
gave due warning; that those who rebel against the 
Queen and the law, would be punished by the loss of 
their lands. Hut large reserves of land have been 
made in the Waikato, and also at Mangere near 
Auckland, and in many other districts, with the 
object of rewarding the loyal, and of providing homes 
and subsistence for all those who desire to return to 
the paths of peace and quietness. Let all such apply 
to the Government in the lawful manner, and full 
provision will be made for them. 

‘ And now, 0 my friends ! in conclusion, I thank 
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you for your good wishes for myself, for my wife, 
and for our children. Your lojml and friendly words 
will strengthen my hands to labour strenuously for 
law, peace, and union.’ 


The following despatch descrilxis the Governor’s 
return voyage from Au(Mand to Wellington by tlic 
east coast of the North Isl.and : — 

To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Government House, Wellington : July 1, 1868. 

My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to report that I left Auckland 
on the 5th, and reached Wellington on the 21st nit., 
after a very interesting voyage, 'during which I 
visited the principal jK)rts, English settlements, and 
native tribes on the East Coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand ; spending also several da)'s at Napier, 
the capital of the province of Hawke’s Bay. No- 
thing could exceed the cordialit)' of my reception 
alike by the Europeans and by the Maoris on this as 
on my other official tours. Addresses full of expres- 
sions of loyalty to the Queen, and of welcome and 
goodwill to myself, were everywhere presented by 
both races. 

The harbour of Tauranga is the best between 
Auckland and Wellington ; and the township on its 
shores is now the centre of one of the military' settle- 
ments. It will be recollected that the regular troops 
and naval brigade suffered very severe loss at the 
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assault, in 1864, of the pah erected by the Ngaiter- 
angi tribe three miles from Tauranga, and generally 
known as the Gate Pah, from its commanding the 
entrance to the inland districts at a point wdiere the 
road passes along a narrow tract of firm ground 
betw'een two extensive swamps. The Ngaiterangis 
were afterwards completely defeated at Te Eanga, 
four miles further in the interior ; and they have 
since, for the most part, returned to their villages, 
and are living peaceably. Enoka te Whanake ’ and 

’ Enoka te Whanake had commanded the Maoris (less than 400 
Rtron") who KarriBonod the Gate Pah, which was besieged hy a com- 
hincd force of some 3,000 soldiers, and seamen of the Naval Bri^^ade. 
At the assault, the 43rd Kef?iment alone lost 14 out of 24 officers ; and 
three officers of the Naval Bripfado were also killed. The senior naval 
officer (afterwards an aJmiral), w’hile leading on his men very gallantly, 
fell (luckily for himself) into the Maori ritle- 2 )it, in which was Enoka 
te Whanake, from whose li 2 )H Sir G. Bowen heard what hap2)ened. I’he 
Maori chief said : * Suddenly the Pakeha cajitain tumbled in among my- 
self and five of my clansmen ; ho made a stroke at me with his sword, 
which I parried with my tomahawk, and ho was thrown down by my 
warriors, when he burst into a loud fit of laugliter I Of course we thought 
liim mad, and as we Maoris look on madmen as tajm (sacred), instead 
of killing him, we cre 2 )t ourselves into the next rifie-pit, and left him 
alone ; so that when the fighting was over, he was 2 )ulled out unhurt 

by his own men.’ The fact is that Captain J liad been formerly 

wounded severely in the muscles of his throat, and when excited he 
could not help ex])loding after the fashion of the ‘ Laughing Jackass ’ of 
Australia ; from wOiich bird he derived his sobriquet. His laugh saved 
his life. It may lierc be mentioned that Colonel Booth of the 43rd was 
mortally wounded inside the Gate Pah, and that a Maori fetched 
water to slake his dying thirst. When the Maoris evacuated the Pah 
on the following day, it was found that his body had not been rifled, and 
that even his w^atch and purse w^cre safe. This touching incident is 
thus related by Canon Curteis in his Life of Bishop Sclwyn, jiage 177 : 

‘ When our troops had stormed the formidable Gate Pah, and been 
repulsed, several w ounded officers were left inside. One of them w'as 
tenderly cared for, all through the dreary night, by one of the Maoris 
who defended the Pah, Henarc Turatoa by name. He had been edu- 
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others of the principal chiefs who fought against the 
Crown during the war had assembled to welcome me 
on my landing at Tauranga ; and the English settlers, 
with excellent taste and good-feeling, invited them to 
the public dinner which they gave in my honour. 
Captain Palmer, E.N., and the officers of Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘ Eosario,’ were also present. After 
the customary loyal and patriotic toasts, and the 
health of the Governor had been disposed of, the 
chairman (one of the leading military settlers) gave, 
‘ Our guests, the Maori Chiefs — lately our brave 
enemies in war, and now our friendly neighbours in 
peace.’ All the Europeans stood up, and applauded 
heartily ; and when the cheering had subsided, the 
five Maoris rose in succession, and ‘returned thanks, 
in the English fashion, with the natural fluency, 
liumour, and eloquence of their race. A more 
cordial feeling could not have been exhibited by 
English and Eussian officers meeting at the close of 
the Crimean war, than was exhibited at Tauranga l>y 
the military settlers and the Maoris, who four 3^ears 
ago had been arrayed in arms against each other. The 
manj’^ high qualities of the Maoris prevent Engli.shmen 
from regarding these ‘ foemen worthy of their steel ’ 
with that mingled contempt and dislike with which 


cated by the biBhop, till quite lately, at St. John’s College, near Auck- 
land. And now, when his dying enemy feebly moaned for water and 
there was none within the Pah, this noble warrior crept do-wn at the 
imminent risk of his life, within the line of English sentries, filled a 
vessel with water, and boro it back to refresh the parched lips of the 
expiring Englishman.’ 
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our countrymen unfortunately too often regard the 
dark-skinned races in other parts of the British Empire. 

From Tauranga I proceeded to Maketu, where 
I was received by a large assemblage of the Arawas, 
who fought gallantly for the Crown throughout the 
war, and who are now much harassed, in conse- 
quence, by the Hau-haus and by the wild tribe of 
the Ureweras, which holds the neighbouring moun- 
tains. After witnessing the customary war-dance 
(which was admirably performed at Maketu), and 
listening to addresses from the principal Arawa 
chiefs, I replied in a speech, of which the substance 
will be found in the annexed report. I explained 
that owing to the near approach of the session of 
the Colonial Parfiameiit at Wellington, I was unable 
at that time to visit the hot lakes and springs 
(resembling the Geysers of Iceland) in the country 
of the Arawas, but tliat I hoped to return next 
summer, and then to travel thither over the road 
which they had made Ity their own labour in ex^jec- 
tation of the proposed visit of the Duke of Edin- 
Imrgh. I added that 1 had acquainted the Imperial 
Government and his Royal Highness with this proof 
of the devotion of their tribe, and that I was con- 
fident that it would be graciously acknowledged. 
Like the Ngapuhis and other loj^al tribes, the 
Arawas expressed, through their leading warriors, 
unbounded indignation at the attempt to assassinate 
the ‘ Queen’s son ’ ; and entreated ‘ to be led against 
the Fenians.’ 
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After this Maori Korero (a ceremony correspond- 
ing somewhat to the Durbars of British India), 
I visited the pah, or fortified village of Maketu, 
and the whares, or dwellings of the principal chiefs. 
I then inspected the school for their children, which 
has been established by the Arawas, assisted by the 
Colonial Government, under the provisions of the 
‘Act' to regulate and provide subsidies for Maori 
schools.’ Though this school had been open for only 
seven months, and the teaching is entirely in English, 
the master being a former corporal of the 12th 
Eegiment, I found the Maori children quite as 
proficient in reading, writing, arithmetic, and in the 
other branches of primary education, as English 
children of the same age, and under similar circum- 
stances, would be. It was very gratifying to observe 
the intelligent interest evidently taken in the exami- 
nation l)y the managing committee of fourteen Maoris, 
who were all present. Nt) efforts will be wanting on the 
part of the Colonial Government to extend an efficient 
system of schools throughout the native districts. 

After leaving Maketu, I visited Opotiki, also in 
the Bay of Plenty, as it was named by Captain Cook. 
Opotiki was the scene of the cruel murder, in 1 805, 
of the Eev. C. S. Yolkner (the resident Church (if 
England Missionarj'), by the fanatical Hau-haus, 
under the prophet Kereopa, who devoured a portion 
of the body of his victim. To punish this and other 
similar atrocities (including the murder of Mr. 


‘ No. 41 of 1867. 
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FuUoon, and his crew), an expedition of colonial 
Militia and friendly natives was organised. This 
force was completely successful, routing the Hau- 
haus at every point. A portion of their land was 
confiscated ; and the township of Opotiki, with the 
fertile plain surrounding it, was allotted to military 
settlers. Owing to the frequent incursions of the Hau- 
haus and Ureweras, it is still found necessary to 
maintain about eighty of these settlers on permanent 
pay, and to station them in two blockhouses, com- 
manding the entrance of the passes leading from the 
mountains into the plain. Attended by a small escort 
of Volunteer cavalry, I rode over the confiscated land, 
which, when law and order shall have been fully 
established, wiU pbobably support a flourishing settle- 
ment. I also held a Korero with the small neighbour- 
ing tribes of the Ngaitai and Ngatiwhakatohea. 

On my voyage from Opotiki round the East Cape, 

I landed on the curious volcanic cone, which rises in 
the centre of the Bay of Plenty. In the middle of the 
huge crater there is a lake of hot sulphureous water, 
and clouds of steam (whence the name of White 
Island) are constantly sent up from a number of 
boiling springs. There is no animal life whatsoever, 
and scarcely any vegetable life, on this lone and 
gloomy islet. 

I visited next Turanganui, named Poverty Bay 
by Captain Cook, because the hostility of the natives 
prevented him from procuring supplies there. But 
a fertile plain extends behind the township situated 

VOL. I. Y 
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near the mouth of the river, which here falls into the 
sea, and several enterprising settlers occupy farms 
upon it. The local Volunteer troop of cavalry quickly 
assembled, and escorted me ten miles inland, to the 
ruins of the mission station, so long presided over by 
the Bishop of Waiapu (Dr. William Williams), but 
from w'hich that prelate and his familj' w'ere driveji by 
the Ilau-haus during the recent war. These fanatics 
were aftei-wards defeated and dispersed by a party 
of the colonial forces ; but the)’ succeeded in destroy- 
ing the mission buildings, and in laying waste the 
once flourishing gardens and orchards. The Bishop 
of Waiapu now resides at Napier. The few Maoris 
living near Turanganui assembled to welcome me. 
They belong chiefly to a Jiapti, or section, of the 
Ngatiporo tribe. 

My next stage was Napier, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Hawke’s Bay, where I received a hearty 
welcome from all classes of the community. During 
ray residence at Napier, I was the guest of the 
Superintendent, Mr. Donald McLean ; and was enter- 
tained by the settlers at a public dinner. I annex 
reports of my speeches at the Koreros held with the 
Ngatikahungunu tribe, the owners of a large territory 
in the south-eastern part of the North Island. As 
was mentioned in a former despa tch,' a sum of twenty- 
six thousand pounds is annually paid as rent by the 
pastoral settlers to about two hundred families of this 
tribe. Tareha, Karaitiana, and the other principal 

* See above, p. 812. 
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chiefs, are thus enabled to live in comfortable hous(*s, 
built in the English fashion, and to drive in English 
carriages about their well-cultivated farms. They 
have erected a Maori Club at Napier, as their place 
of meeting when they visit that tr)wn. Instead of the 
national dances with which I was greeted elsewhere, 
I was received by the Ngatikahungunus with guards 
of honour, composed of the native militia, all well 
armed and well drilled in the English fashion, and 
commanded by chiefs wearing the uniform of English 
staff officers. It will be remembered that when the 
Ilau-haus advanced in 1866 to the attack and 
plunder of Napier, they were routed in a sharp and 
decisive action by the colonial forces, combined with 
these loyal native allies. 

It will be seen that during the first five months of 
my administration, I have visited all the principal 
European settlements and friendly native tribes in the 
North Island, with the exception of those at Taranaki 
and Wanganui, both of which places I hope to visit in 
the early part of next year. I shall of course remain 
at the seat of the general Government at Wellington 
during the annual session, which I shall open on the 
9th instant. At the close of the session, I intend to 
proceed on an official tour to Nelson, Marlborough, 
Canterbury, Westland, Otago, and Southland, the 
principal districts of the South Island. I thus expect 
to make myself personally acfjuainted, during the first 
twelve months of my administration, with all the chief 
centres of population in this Colony. 
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[Enclosurb in the above Despatch.] 

The Speech of the Governor to the Araioas, at the 
Meeting at Maketu, June 6, 1868. 

0 my friends, 0 chiefs and people of the Arawas ! 
this is the word of the Queen, and of me, the Governor 
and representative of the Queen. I thank you for 
your loyal speeches, and for the hearty welcome which 
you have accorded to me to-day. Ever since I came 
to New Zealand I have longed to visit your tribe and 
your wonderful country, so richly endowed by nature, 
and the fame of which has gone forth so far. I have 
heard and read much of your loyalty to the Queen, 
and of your friendship for your neighbours of Euro- 
pean blood. Your bravery in war is celebrated 
throughout New Zealand, and my heart rejoices to 
learn that you are now determined to become equally 
celebrated in the arts of peace. It is well that the 
children of the Arawa should set an example to all 
the Maori tribes by their good works. I have heard 
that you are making provision for the education of 
your youth by founding schools. The Government 
will help you in the terms of the law ; and here let 
me say, that I am glad to see so many children in 
your settlements, which blessing is mainly due to the 
temperance and sobriety of your lives. You recollect 
that the Holy Scriptures say, ‘ Blessed is the man who 
has his quiver full of them.’ I hope to-day to visit your 
school at Maketu, and to visit your other settlements 
and schools next year — in the summer time, when I 
shall travel to see your beautiful lakes and hot-springs. 
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over the road which your loyalty has induced you to 
make for the Queen’s son, the Duke of Edinburgh. 
I have already written to the Queen and to the Prince 
to inform them of this proof of your hospitable devo- 
tion ; and I know that they will rejoice at it, and will 
write letters to thank you, so soon as the tidings reach 
England. You know already the deplorable cause 
which prevented the Queen’s son from visiting New 
Zealand. He has requested me to inform you that 
he deeply regrets, that his heart is very dark, that 
he has been prevented from visiting his Maori friends, 
and assuring them of the royal affection which the 
Queen his mother bears to them. The desire of the 
Queen is, that her Maori children, and her Pakeha 
children, should f)e governed by the same laws, and 
should become, as it were, one people. The Queen also 
hopes that all dissensions amongst the Maoris them- 
selves may cease. Some of you have referred to these 
dissensions. O iny friends ! hearken to my words ; 
let not the land be a cause of strife among yourselves, 
but refer your difficulties to the courts and to the 
magistrates, who are equally friends to all parties, 
and have no interest but to do justice to all alike. 

I am gratified at the wishes which many of you 
have expressed in your speeches, that I should stay 
longer at Maketu. The parliament (Eunanga) is 
soon to meet at Wellington to dehberate for the wel- 
fare of both the Maori and the Pakeha. I must visit 
Wellington for these deliberations, but, as I have 
said already, I hope to return in the summer. 
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And now once more, 0 niy friends ! 1 thank you 
for your welcome, and 1 pray that God, the giver of 
all good, may grant you happiness and prosperity. 


Any sketch of Sir G. Bowen’s life in New Zealand 
would be very incomplete which should not refer 
to hk friendship with Bishop Selw}ui, who, like him- 
self, felt a warm interest in the Maoris; and with 
the other Anglican Bisho])S, especiall)^ with Bishop 
I^atteson, the head of the Melanesian Mission, whom he 
had known at Oxford, and with whom he maintained 
an affectionate intercourse. The Bishop had been 
an lionoured guest at the Government House, before 
he sailed in 1871 on his last missionary voyage, when 
he met a martyi*’s death at the haifds of the natives 
of Nuka])U, a small island in tlie Melanesian group. 

A remarkable incident o(*cnrred when Bishop 
Selwyn held his last Synod at Wellington, after his 
ti’anslation to Lichfield. Sir G. Bowen drove the 
ri’imate and his suffragan Bishops to the pier, where 
tliey eml)arked in a small coasting steamer which was 
to take them back to their respective dioceses. Ee- 
ference was made to the belief of seamen (a tradition 
probably of Jonah), that a Bishop on board ship is likely 
to bring ill luck ; and, strange to say, four hours after 
leaving Wellington, the steamer conveying the five 
Bishops struck on a rock iieai' the shore, filled, and, in 
a short time, sank. Fortunately, Bishops Selwyn and 
Abraham had rowed in the Cambridge College races, 
and now got out a boat and brought their brethren 
on shore ; — (humanly speaking) saving their lives, 
and the lives of those shipwrecked with them. 
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BENEWAL OF THE MAOUI WAB TITOKOWABU AND TE KOOTI — 
MASSACBE AT POVEBTY BAY — POLICY OF THE GOVEBNOR — HE 
PROCEEDS TO WANGANUI, AND ADDRESSES THE ASSEMBLED 
CLANS, WHO TAKE UP ARMS FOR THE QUEEN-DEFEAT OP 
THE REBELS — CAPTURE OP NGATAPA — TRIAL OP THE MAORI 
PRISONERS — THE GOVERNOR’S COMMENTS ON THE STATE OP 
AFFAIRS, AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

George JiowEN reported in August 1868, that 
the state of affairs which, on liis arrival in New 
Zealand in the previous February, he found existing 
in tlie districts occupied by the hostile Maoris, was 
described liy the most competent judges as ^ a doubt- 
ful armed truce.’ This truce was broken in the 
latter months of 1868 by dangerous and simulta- 
neous outbreaks on the West coast of the North Island 
under Titokowaru, and on the East coast under Te 
Kooti. The fornu*r chief at first gained some suc- 
cesses over the colonial Militia and Volunteers, re- 
pulsing with severe loss their attack on his pah, called 
Te Ngutu-o-te Manu, or the HawKs Beak. But a still 
more dangerous outbreak was led on the East coast 
by Te Kooti. This latter chief, with about two 
lumdred Maori prisoners of war, had been sent, under 
the administration of Sir G. Grey, to the Chatham 
Islands, a dependency of the Colony distant some 
400 miles from Wellington. In October 1868, 
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they surprised and disarmed the guard of colonial 
Militia ; seized a small English merchant vessel in 
the harbour; and forced the crew, on pain of 
death, to land them near Turangauui (Poverty Bay). 
Here Te Kooti was joined by large numbers of the 
disaffected clans ; and on the night of November 10th, 
he fell on the small English settlement, and butchered 
the sleeping or barely awakened men, women, and 
children, with every circumstance of horror and 
brutality. Wliole families were destroyed, and their 
flaming houses served as their funeral pyres. Full 
details will be found in the Governor’s despatches 
and in the reports of the colonial officers. On 
December 7, 1868, Sir G. Bowen wrote : 

To the Duke of Buckingham aivi Chahdos. 

My Lord Duke, 

In my despatch of the 17th ult. I reported the 
arrival at Wellington of the first news of the cruel 
massacre by the Ilau-hau rebels on the 10th ult., of 
a number of English settlers and friendly natives at 
Turanganui (Poverty Bay), and the first steps taken 
by the Government to succour the survivors of that 
massacre. 

There is no official report to forward of this 
catastrophe, for one of the* earliest victims was the 
resident magistrate of the district. Major Biggs, a 
gentleman who had rendered much good service 
both in his official capacity, and also as an officer of 
the colonial forces. 

In the absence of any official report, I now 
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transmit statements made by persons who have 
escaped from the massacre, and others competent to 
supply authentic details. Some episodes in this 
tragedy are very affecting ; for example, the refusal 
of Mrs. Biggs to fly and save her own life, when 
implored to do so by her wounded and dying hus- 
band ; and the murder (accompanied with savage 
barbarities), by his side, of her and of her infant 
child ; and of a faithful maid-servant, who had also 
refused to fly. I would also refer to the providential 
rescue of Mrs. Wilson, through the agency of her 
son, a boy of eight years of age. It will be seen 
that her husband, Captain Wilson, ‘ fought bravely 
for his family, but succumbed to overpowering odds. 
The murderers 'dashed out the brains of Mrs. 
Wilson’s baby against the floor, and after the head 
had become a pulpy mass, placed it in her arms 
before attacking the mother.’ This unfortunate lady 
was then pierced with several bayonet thrusts, and 
left for dead ; but she was afterwards kept alive 
for some days by her little boy, who had concealed 
himself during the massacre, and who finally con- 
trived to reach the nearest post of the Militia with a 
card, on which his mother had traced these words : 

‘ Could some kind friend come to our help, for 
God’s sake ! I am very much wounded, lying at a 
little house at our place. My poor son James is with 
me. Come quick. Alice Wilson. 

‘We have little or no clothing, and are in 
dreadful suffering.’ 
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A (letai^linient of the colonial forc*es found Mrs. 
Wilson ‘ in an oiitliouse, attired in a chemise only, 
which was saturated witli blood from six bayonet 
wounds. ... In Archdeacon Williams' house she 
will obtain the repose so much needed after tlie fiery 
ordeal she has passed through ; and it is possible she 
may yet recover.' ^ 

In my despatch * of the 1st J uly ult. I reported 
that I visited Poverty Bay in June last. It is sad to 
contemplate the terrible fate which has fallen upon 
the then flourishing homesteads, where I was re- 
ceived with so hearty a welcome. Many of the 
atrocities ])erpetrated, especially on the women and 
c>hildren, are too shocking for description. Suffice it 
to say that nothing more horrible took place during 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Moreover, the massacre 
at Poverty Bay has excited throughout New Zealand 
and the Australian Colonies feelings similar to those 
excited by the massacre at Cawnpore throughout 
India and the United Kingdom. 


The renewed outbreaks of the host lie Maoris w’ere 
not really so alarming as the defection at this crisis 
of the hitherto friendly clans. After the removal of 
the Imperial ti’oops from the field, and the recent 
repulse of the colonial forces by Titokow^ru, they 
had retired to Wanganui, where they remained in 
their camp in gloomy irresolution. It was generally 
felt in New Zealand that if all the Maori clans should 

’ This unfortunate lady died shortly afterwards. 

^ See above, pp. a21 22. 
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unite against the colonists the lattei- would certainly 
be driven from the open country, and, at the utmost, 
be able to hold only two or three of the chief towns in 
the North Island. The Duke of Cambridge, as Com- 
]nander-in-Chief, had strongly protested in the House 
of Lords against the removal of tlie last soldier while 
a war against the Queen’s authority was still raging. 
Tjord Carnarvon, and many other leading members of 
both Houses, supported the same view. On the other 
hand, both Houses of the New Zealand Parliament 
petitioned that one regiment of Imperial troops should 
be retained, as a garrison for the chief towns, and to 
kec]) up in the native mind the prestige of Imperial 
protection ; and they pledged themselves by Act to 
defray the entire cost of that regiment. As will be 
seen from his coriiespondence. Sir G. Howen concurred 
with the Pailiament in this petition, on Imperial as 
well as on colonial grounds ; for a large ])ortion of the 
local Legislature and Press, in the first outlmi*st of their 
indignation at what was styled their d(‘sertion liy the 
mother-country, were inclined to favour a Declaivition 
of Independeru'c, and to seek the protection of the 
United States of America.* About this time an English 
Statesman was reported to have gone so far as to make 
a statement in the Imperial Parliament, to the effect 
that ‘ if the colonists of New Zealand disliked the pf»licy 
of the Imperial Government, they were so free that 
they might at once leave the Empire.’ When this 
statement reached New Zealand, one of the Colonial 
Ministers expressed the general feeling by observing 

^ It is stated in Mr. Fronde’s recent book on the West Indies 
tliat some of the English Colonists there, conceiving themselves to be 
neglected nnd ill-treated by the Imperinl Government, nre now incline d 
in lH\ our of jinncxatioii to the United htiiles of America. 
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that ‘ he supposed it was considered complimentary 
to the colonists to tell them that they were so free 
that they might change their allegiance and nation- 
ality at pleasure ; but that it would really have been 
more comphmentary, as well as more constitutional 
and more patriotic, to tell them that England would 
spend her last soldier and her last shilling to keep them 
in the Empire, as the Northern States had told the 
Southern States in the recent Civil War in America.’ ^ 

After honestly stating his own opinion, Sii‘ G. 
Bowen, directly he was instructed that Her Majesty’s 
Government had finally decided on the entire removal 
of the troops, loyally acquiesced in that decision. 
He wrote : ‘ I hold it to be the paramount duty of 
every Governor to obey the orders of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that he should da this not merely 
ministerially, but loyally, striving his best to pre- 
vent any mischievous results which he may have 
foreseen.’ Accordingly, the discontented party were 

^ Just at this somewhat inopportune moment, there happened to 
arrive in New Zealand, the United States’ corvette ‘ Kearsage,’ which a 
few years previously had sunk the Confederate cruiser * Alabama.’ 
Sir George Bowen invited the Captain to the Government House, 
placed a horse at his disposal, and asked him to join his riding party 
daily. ‘ Well, Governor,’ said the Captain, ‘ I thank your Excellency ; 
but the fact is that I was never across an animal in my life, except 
once when I rode a donkey up Mount Vesuvius, and the cuss nearly 
kicked me off into the crater. However, I guess I can ride the cross- 
trees of a man-of-war against any British or other ofl&cer.’ It is an 
interesting fact that Sir G. Bowen was informed by his guest, that after 
the sinking of the * Alabama,’ Captain Semmes was seen in the sea, 
keeping himself afloat by a life-belt and a plank. The victors could, of 
course, have easily made him prisoner, but they preferred to let him 
escape on board a passing English vessel, for they feared that in the 
then exasperated state of feeling in the Northern States, he might be 
tried and hanged for treason by the Civil Courts ; — a fate from which 
they wished to save a gallant enemy. 
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persuaded to await the decision of the Home autho- 
rities on the alternative proposal, viz. that England 
should guarantee a loan of a million sterling for 
the defence of New Zealand by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. This alternative was finally conceded. But 
immediate action was required in the very critical 
position of the Colony, at a moment when it was 
generally feared that the entire Maori race would 
unite against the colonists. Sir George Bowen suc- 
cessfully urged on his Ministers that the pi-oper policy 
to adopt was practically that of William III. after the 
complete defeat of the English troops in 1689 at the 
battle of Killiecrankie, when the king entrusted Lord 
Breadalbane with a Commission and a sum of money ; 
— the result of which was that the victorious Highland 
clans either remained quiet, or joined the new Govern- 
ment. Sir George further determined to forthwitli 
proceed in person, accompanied by his Prime Minister, 
Mr. Stafford,* to Wanganiii, and there to address the 
assembled clans, calling on them to take up arms once 
more for the Queen. It was an anxious time ; for 
the rebel Maoris had advanced within a few miles of 
Wanganui, sweeping away the English settlements. 
However, the action of the Governor was conq)letely 
successful. On November 17 he was able to report 
from Wanganui as folloM’s : 

‘ At this moment the head-quarters of the colonial 
forces, under Colonel Wliitmore, are in a redoubt on 
the Kai-iwi Eiver, about ten miles north-west of Wan- 
ganui. The head-quarters of the rebels under Tito- 

' Afterwards Sir Edward Stafford, G.C.M.G. 
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that ‘ he supposed it was considered complimentary 
to the colonists to tell them that they were so free 
that they might change their allegiance and nation- 
ality at pleasure ; but that it would really have been 
more complimentary, as weU as more constitutional 
and more patriotic, to tell them that England would 
spend her last soldier and her last shilling to keep them 
in the Empire, as the Northern States had told the 
Southern States in the recent Civil War in America.’ ^ 
After honestly stating his own opinion, Sir G. 
Bowen, directly he was instructed that Her Majesty’s 
Government had finally decided on the entire removal 
of the troops, loyally acquiesced in that decision. 
He wrote : ‘ I hold it to be the paramount duty of 
every Governor to obey the orders of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that he should dcx this not merely 
ministerially, but loyally, striving his best to pre- 
vent any mischievous results which he may have 
foreseen.’ Accordingly, the discontented party were 

^ Just at this somewhat inopportune moment, there happened to 
arrive in New Zealand, the United States’ corvette ‘ Kearsage,’ which a 
few years previously had sunk the Confederate cruiser ‘ Alabama.’ 
Sir George Bowen invited the Captain to the Government House, 
placed a horse at his disposal, and asked him to join his riding party 
daily. ‘ Well, Governor,’ said the Captain, ‘ I thank your Excellency ; 
but the fact is that I was never across an animal in my life, except 
once when I rode a donkey up Mount Vesuvius, and the cuss nearly 
kicked me off into the crater. However, I guess I can ride the cross- 
trees of a man-of-war against any British or other officer.’ It is an 
interesting fact that Sir G. Bowen was informed by his guest, that after 
the sinking of the ‘ Alabama,’ Captain Semmes was seen in the sea, 
keeping himself afloat by a life-belt and a plank. The victors could, of 
course, have easily made him prisoner, but they preferred to let him 
escape on board a passing English vessel, for they feared that in the 
then exasperated state of feeling in the Northern States, he might be 
tried and hanged for treason by the Civil Courts ; — a fate from which 
they wished to save a gallant enemy. 
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persuaded to await the decision of the Home autho- 
rities on the alternative proposal, viz. that England 
should guarantee a loan of a million sterling for 
the defence of New Zealand by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. This alternative was finally conceded. But 
immediate action was required in the very critical 
position of the Colony, at a moment when it was 
generally feared that the entire Maori race would 
unite against the colonists. Sir George Bowen suc- 
cessfully urged on his Ministers that the proper policy 
to adopt was practically that of William III. after the 
complete defeat of the English troops in 1089 at the 
battle of Killiecrankie, when the king entrusted Lord 
Breadalbane with a Commis.sion and a sum of money ; 
— the result of which was that the victorious Highland 
clans either remained quiet, or joined the new Govern- 
ment. Sir George further determined to forthwith 
proceed in person, accompanied by his Prime Minister, 
Mr. Stafford,* to Wanganui, and tliere to address the 
a.ssembled clans, calling on them to take up arms once 
more for the Queen. It was an anxious time ; for 
the rebel Maoris had advanced within a few miles of 
Wanganui, sweeping away the English settlements. 
However, the action of the Governor was completely 
successful. On November 17 he was able to report 
from Wanganui as follows : 

‘ At this moment the head-quarters of the colonial 
forces, under Colonel Whitmore, are in a redoubt on 
the Kai-iwi Eiver, about ten miles north-west of Wan- 
ganui. The head-quarters of the rebels under Tito- 

* Afterwards Sir Edward Stafford, G.C.M.G. 
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kowdru appear to be a few miles further, just within 
the dense forest, which extends, at a short distance 
from the sea, almost from Wanganui to Taranaki. 
The plan of the Colonial Government at present is to 
hold the line of the Kai-iwi with a chain of redoubts 
and blockhouses, and thus to cover the town of 
Wanganui, and the well-cultivated lands around it. 
Neither in this, nor in any preceding war in New 
Zealand, have either the regular or the colonial 
forces been able to prevent marauding parties of 
Maoris from sweeping the country near the “ bush,” 
and destroying the houses and property of the 
settlers. Titokowdru has already murdered or 
driven off all the farmers to within a short distance 
of our fortified posts. The men, having lost in a 
few days tlie fruits of the industry of many years, 
are, for the most part, under arms in the redoubts ; 
while their families have taken refuge in Wanganui. 
It is a piteous sight which the streets of this town 
now present, destitute women and children flocking 
in for food and shelter. Moreover, two nights ago a 
false alarm was raised by a mounted patrol, which had 
heard the yells of a party of marauders, that Titoko- 
wdru was attacking the town in force. The militia and 
volunteers stood to their arms, and assembled at their 
respective posts ; while the women and children rai\ 
for refuge to the fortified barracks and block-houses. 

‘This afternoon I paid my official visit to the 
Maori camp at Putiki. I was rowed across the river 
by the chief Te Kepa and a crew of Maoris. On 
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landing I was received by the assembled clans with 
shouts and chants of welcome, and with the cus- 
tomary war-dance, which was no mere pageant, for 
the warriors who there brandished their rifles and 
tomahawks have fought bravely for tlie Crown 
during the struggle of the last eight years. Then 
followed a feast after the native fashion ; and theii 
the Korero, or conference. All the leading chiefs ad- 
dressed me in suggestive and characteristic speeches. 
There was much Iflame cast on several of the officers 
of the Government, and much recrimination among 
the Maoris themseb cs. I annex a summary of my 
speech, acknowledging their former services ; exhort- 
ing them to treasure in their hearts the last words of 
their great chic*f Hori Kingi, who on his deathbed 
desired his tribe to live in peace and unity with tlie 
English ; and calling upon them to forget all strife 
and jealousy among themselves, and to take the field 
once more for the Queen and the law. I reminded 
them, moreover, that they owed to the Engli.sh the 
introduction of Christianity, and that now was the 
time to slu)w their sense of that inestimable blessing. 
It will be perceived that, in response to my appeal, 

‘ the brave chief Te Kepa sprang forward and said 
that he was ready to obey the Governor’s commands, 
and lead a new taua, or war party, to be called the 
Governor’s taua, and to be enrolled for permanent 
service. Several other chiefs declared that they 
would follow Te Kepa.’ 
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kowAru appear to be a few miles further, just within 
the dense forest, which extends, at a short distance 
from the sea, almost from Wanganui to Taranaki. 
The plan of the Colonial Government at present is to 
hold the line of the Kai-iwi with a chain of redoubts 
and blockhouses, and thus to cover the town of 
Wanganui, and the well-cultivated lands around it. 
Neither in this, nor in any preceding war in New 
Zealand, have either the regular or the colonial 
forces been able to prevent marauding parties of 
Maoris from sweeping the country near the ‘‘ bush,’' 
and destroying the houses and property of the 
settlers. Titokowdru has already murdered or 
driven off all the farmers to within a short distan(*e 
of our fortified posts. The men, having lost in a 
few days the fruits of the industry of many years, 
are, for tlie most part, under arms in the redoubts ; 
while their families have taken refuge in Wanganui. 
It is a piteous sight whicdi the streets of this town 
now present, destitute women and children flocking 
in for food and shelter. Moreover, two nights ago a 
false alarm was raised by a mounted patrol, which had 
heard the yells of a party of marauders, that Titoko- 
wdru was attacking the town in force. The militia and 
volunteers stood to their arms, and assembled at their 
respective posts ; while the women and children ran 
for refuge to the fortified barracks and block-houses. 

‘This afternoon I paid m}^ official visit to the 
Maori camp at Putiki. I was rowed across the river 
by the chief Te Kepa and a crew' of Maoris. On 
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landing I was received by the assembled clans with 
shouts and chants of welcome, and with the cus- 
tomary war-dance, which was no mere pageant, for 
the warriors who there brandished their rifles and 
tomahawks have fought bravely for tlie Crown 
during the struggle of the last eight years. Then 
followed a feast after the native fashion ; and then 
the Korero^ or conference. All the leading chiefs ad- 
dressed me in suggestive and charactei*istic speeches. 
There was much blame cast on several of the officers 
of the Government, and much re(*rimination among 
the Maoris themselves. I annex a summary of my 
speech, acknowledging their former services; exhort- 
ing them to treasure in their hearts the last words of 
their great chi(^ Hori Kingi, who on his deathbcnl 
desired his tribe to live in peace and unity with the 
English ; and calling upon them to forget all strife 
and jealousy among themselves, and to take the field 
once more for the Queen and the law. I reminded 
them, moreover, that they owed to the English the 
introduction of Christianity, and that now was tlie 
time to show their sense of that inestimable Iflessing. 
It will be perceived that, in response to my appeal, 

‘ the brave chief Te Kepa sprang forward and said 
that he was ready to obey the Governor’s commands, 
and lead a new taiia^ or war party, to be called the 
Governor’s taua^ and to be enrolled for permanent 
service. Several other chiefs declared that they 
would follow Te Kepa.’ 
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This may be called the main turning-point of the 
Maori war. Eeinforced by the loyal clans, Colonel 
Whitmore,^ the commander of the colonial forces, was 
enabled to take the field again, and after several sharp 
skirmishes, to drive Titokowdru back into the forests 
of the West Coast. He then proceeded to the East 
Coast ; and on January 10, 1869, captured Ngatapa, 
the chief stronghold of the rebels who had perpetrated 
the Poverty Bay massacre. We subjoin the despatch 
of the Secretary of State commenting on this exploit ; 


Do-wning Street : Apiil 2, 1869. 

Sir, 

I have received your despatches, in which you 
report the operations of the colonial forces under 
Colonel Whitmore against Te Kooti and his followers, 
and the success which has attended those operations 
by the taking of Ngatapa. Prom the plans which 
accompany your despatches, this rebel stronghold 
appears to have been very formidable by nature, and 
strengthened by the defensive works which the 
Maoris throw up with a skiU and precision closely 
allied to science. 

The operations which have been attended with so 
successful a result were conducted in a skilful and 
energetic manner by Colonel Whitmore, who, profit- 
ing by his experience in savage warfare at the Cape 
and in New Zealand, appears not to have neglected the 
military precautions which professional training shows 
to be necessary on such service, nor to have failed to 

* Afterwards Sir George Whitmore, K.C.M.G. 
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display the perseverance and determination essential 
to the accomplishment of a difficult enterprise. 

I have read with satisfaction the reports of 
Colonel Whitmore in which he brings to notice the 
conduct of the colonial forces : their patient perse- 
verance in approaching the place, and the energy 
and courage they displayed when the assault was 
given, reflect credit on all engaged ; and Her 
Majesty’s Government learn with great satisfaction 
that the colonial forces have proved that they are 
capable of successfully dealing with armed rebels. 

The native chief Eopata seems to have largely 
contributed to the success of the enterprise ; and his 
conduct and that of his people show how important 
and valuable the assistance of native auxiliaries may 
be made for all defensive purposes. 

The presence of Mr. Richmond, a member of your 
Government, was no doubt a most \iseful assistance 
to Colonel Whitmore ; and I gladly recognise the 
services rendered by that gentleman.* 

It is satisfiictory to know that the colonial force 
displa3 ed the humanitj’ and forbearance towards the 
women ai\d children taken in the rebel stronghold 
which ought to distingui.sh troops under all circum- 
stances. I consider the whole operation to have 
been skilfullj’ and creditably conducted. 

I cannot doubt that this success will have the 

* When the driver of one of the Government ammunition carts was 
wounded at the capture of Ngatapa, Mr. Richmond, the Minister for 
Defence, himself caught the reins, and took the place of the disabled 
man. 
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effect of restoring security to the East Coast of the 
Colony, and of producing a very marked impression 
throughout the Maori countr3^ 


Te Kooti effected his escape from Ngatapa, and 
for some time carried on, like Titokowaru, a guerilla 
warfare in the mountains. But he was pursued and 
defeated by our brave Maori allies at Tokano and 
elsewhere. Moreover, the Colonial Government 
adopted the policy of Lord Cliatham and General 
Wade, and pacified the Maori, like the Scotch High- 
lands, by engaging some of the clans to fight the rest, 
and by paying the natives generally (including hun- 
dreds of those recently in arms against the Crown), 
to make roads opening up their own mountains 
and forests, and thus rendering future rebellions 
difficult. 


We here reprint extracts from the Governor’s 
despatches respecting the trial before the Supreme 
Court of the Colony of the Maori prisoners from the 
bands of Te Kooti and Titokowdru. Sir George Bowen 
and his ministers adhered from tlie beginning to the 
maxim ‘ that the grass soon grows over blood shed 
on the field of battle, but never over blood shed on a 
political scaffold.’ Accordingly, ‘ the\^ determined 
that, under the peculiar circumstances of this country, 
no capital sentence should be carried out against 
Maoris convicted only of having carried arms against 
the Colonial Government.’ The\’ further rejected the 
proposals urged in many quarters for superseding 
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(as had been done in other Colonies) the ordinary 
tribunals by the establishment of Courts-Martial. As 
Sir G. Bowen reported : ‘ To omit many other con- 
siderations, we felt that there was no reasoiv to sup- 
pose that the Supreme Court and the Civil juries were 
unable or unwilling to administer, with a severity 
sufficiently deterrent, impartial justice to both races 
of the inhabitants of this country. 

‘ Out of the total number of nearly one hundred 
prisoners, more than twenty of the least criminal weie 
discharged, no evideiute against them having been 
tendered on the part of the Crown ; while the remain- 
ing seventy pleaded guilty, or have been convicted 
after long and patient trials before the Supreme Court. 

‘The Judge who presided (Mr. Justice Johnston) 
has ■ftTitten to n\p that the general result of these 
trials has been, in his opinion, “ most satisfactory ” ; 
and that “ they will prove of great service to the 
C<olony, as showing tlie true intentions and objects of 
the rebels. The real nature of the West Coast rebel- 
lion has been made manifest — Te Kooti’s professed 
object clearly having been to exterminate the ad- 
herents to the Government of both races, and to 
enjoy the plunder.” Mr. Justice Johnston further 
reports that the prosecutions were very well con- 
ducted by the Attorney-Geneial on behalf of the 
Crown ; that the prisoners were very ably defended 
l)y the counsel provided for them at the expense of 
the Colonial Government ; and that the demeanour 
of the jurors left nothing to desire.’ 

The Governor forwarded a copy of the Proceedings 
of the Executive Council, in which the sentences on 
the Maori prisoners were carefully considered. 
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‘ It will be seen,’ he reported, ‘ that it was finally 
determined that the sentence of death should be 
carried into effect only in the person of Hamiora te 
Peri, the most aggravated case in the opinion of the 
Judge who presided at the trials. Tliis man was not 
a Chatham Island prisoner, nor a member of Te 
Kooti’s tribe. It could not therefore be urged, in 
palliation of his crimes, that he was avenging his 
imprisonment, or that he was influenced by the 
feelings of clanship. He voluntarily joined te Kooti 
soon after his landing, evidently from the mere love 
of blood and plunder, and was clearly proved to have 
taken an active part in the cruel murders of unarmed 
men, Europeans and Maoris, and of women and 
children, in the Poverty Bay masslicre. These atro- 
cities are as much abhorred by the natives generally 
as by the colonists, and the fate of Hamiora te Peri 
excited no sympathy among his own countrymen. 
He was executed on the 16th instant, within the 
precincts of the gaol at Wellington, and exhibited 
craven fear on the scaffold. I am assured that this 
is the only known instance of any Maori having ever 
met death, under any circumstances whatsoever, ex- 
cept with stern indifference or with calm and decorous 
fortitude. 

‘ On the grounds fully explained in the enclosed 
Minute of Council, the capital sentences of three 
other members of Te Kooti’s bands (Heteriki, Eewi, 
and Matene) have been commuted to penal servitude 
for life, with the prospect of further remission in the 
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event of good conduct. These men will be kept to 
hard labour in the gaol at Wellington. 

‘ The remaining convicts, seventy-three in number, 
being prisoners from the bands of TitokowAru on the 
West Coast, were not found to have been directly 
concerned in murders or other heinous atrocities ; 
consequently, their seiitemjes have been commuted, 
according to the measure of the guilt of each indi- 
vidual, to various terms of jienal sei'vitude, — in no 
instance exceeding seven years, — “ on the under- 
standing that there will be, after careful consideration 
of the special circumstances in each case, a further 
remission ; and that if tranquillity is I’estored, with 
a reasonable prospect of permanence, and if these 
prisoners behave well, a general amnesty will be 
granted.” ’ 


The following extract from a semi-official letter 
will helj) to illustrate the preceding narrative : 

To an O^icial Friend. 

Wanganui, Now Zealand : November 17, 1868. 

I write to you from Wanganui, one of the earliest 
English settlements in New Zealand, and now a town 
of about 3,000 inhabitants, and the centre of the 
disturbed districts on the West Coast. TitokowAru 
has killed or driven off (indeed he is reported to 
have eaten off some of them) all the fanners within 
a short distance of this town. The survivors have 
fled into Wanganui. It is said in the local press 
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that the present state of this town vividly recalls 
the descriptions of the European cantonments in 
India during the Mutiny of 1857. But I apprehend 
that long familiarity with danger has produced here 
a certain amount of insensibility. One of the ladies 
who, wnth her family, narrowly escaped from the 
Hau-haus three days ago, w'hen their house in this 
neighbourhood was destroyed, said to me this morn- 
ing that this was the fourth time during the last 
twenty-five years that she had had to fly for her life 
in New Zealand ; but that she knew that our English 
race would prevail in the end. However, the massacre 
of the settlers at Poverty Bay, on the 1 0th instant, was 
as shocking as anything that ever occtirred in India. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why I have left per- 
fect safety at the seat of Government at Wellington, 
to come ‘ to the front ’ at this perilous crisis, when 
Titokowiiru has sworn that he will get my head, to 
send it round to the various tribes, as a trophy of 
victory, according to the ancient Scotch, and modern 
Maori custom. I am aware, of course, that common- 
places may be spoken on this subject, and that if 
a civilian gets killed by exposing himself to danger, 
people only remark, ‘ Qite (liable allait il faire dam 
cette ijaleref' The fact is that after the check ex- 
perienced by Colonel Whitmore on the 7th instant, 
mainly owing to the withdrawal of the native con- 
tingent, through the mutual jealousies of the chiefs, 
our Maori allies all retired to their camp near 
Waimanui. I was assured on all sides that mv 
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presence here would go far towards restoring con- 
fidence to the panic-stricken townspeople ; while it 
would afford the only chance of inducing the natives 
to take the field again on our side ; — probably, of 
preventing them from joining the enemy. 

Since the above was written, I have paid my visit 
to the camp of the Wanganuis and the other assembled 
clans ; and I am happy to say that, in response to 
my address, Te Kepa Rangihiwhinui and several others 
of the bravest wari-iors sprang forward, and promised 
to take the field again with the colonial forces. The 
Korero was very Homeric. Kepa is the Achilles, and 
Mete Kingi the Ulysses of New Zealand ; and their 
speeches and those of their respective adherents were 
very suggestive aftd characteristic. 


Her Majesty’s Government signified in emphatic 
terras their approval of Sir G. Bowen’s conduct in 
proceeding to Wanganui at this dangerous crisis, and 
of the language which he addressed to the assembled 
clans. 


The following despatch contains comments on 
the state of native affairs, with practical suggestions. 

To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Government House, Wellington : December 7, 1868. 

My Lord Duke, 

It may probably be interesting to your Grace to 
read the opinion of the present condition of affairs in 
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this Colony entertained by so able, experienced, and 
dispassionate a person as Sir George Arney, the 
present Chief Justice of New Zealand. He had lately 
been at Wellington, as President of the Court of 
Appeal, and on his return voyage to Auckland, where 
he generall)’^ resides, he encountered the vessel carry- 
ing some of the fugitives from the cruel massacre of 
English settlers perpetrated at Poverty Bay on the 
10th ultimo. The Chief Justice sums up his opinion 
in the following terms : ‘ I will not venture to specu- 
late on what may be done ; but of this I feel 
convinced, that the Colony must brace itself up to 
hold its own until the time may arrive when the 
native race may feel constrained to respect us in our 
strength, as they now despise us 'in our weakness. 
Meanwhile, I do not envy you having to take up the 
government of this beauteous country at precisely 
that period of its history when, I believe, it has been 
left more embarrassed in its finances, more crippled, 
relatively, in its power, and more exposed, from its 
advanced settlements and increased cultivations, to 
the savagery of the Maori race than it has been left 
to any preceding Governor. I only hope that we may 
find our respite from destruction in the distracted coun- 
sels and divided allegiance of the natives ; the mass of 
whom know full well that they have received little 
wrong and much good from the settlers.’ 

Since the control of native affairs, including, prac- 
tically, the conduct of the present and of future Maori 
Wars, was transferred in 1862 from the Governor 
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to the Ministers of the Colony for the time being, 
a number of able public men have succeeded each 
other in office in New Zealand, all doubtless animated 
with a sincere desire to promote the welfare of their 
adopted country. But if the exigencies of parlia- 
mentary government have sometimes embarrassed 
elsewhere the conduct of even foreign wars, it will be 
easily understood that those exigencies have created 
still greater difficulties in the conduct of the internal 
Maori war ; when, as in New Zealand, the legislature 
is so equally divided between the two conflicting 
political parties that neither of tliem can make sure 
of a working majority of more than two or three votes 
in the House of Representatives ; when almost every 
leading member of both Houses has a native policy of 
his oM'ii, and is swayed by various kinds of jjersonal 
and local feelings and interests. Under such circum- 
stances, as will be manifest without entering into any 
details, there can be but little cojisistency of policy 
or unity of action. 

A portion of the population of the Northern 
Island of New Zealand, under the pressure of the 
long-continued Maori War and of the recent disasters, 
would regard with complacency the suspension of 
the existing constitution ^ in this island, or at least a 
return to the system in force up to the year 1862 , 
under which the Governor personally possessed the 

' A prominent member of tbe New Zealand Parliament lately ex- 
claimed, ^ What an absurdity it was to set up the British Constitution 
in a country where all the landed gentry are savages, and, for the most 
part, hereditar}’ or relapsed cannibals ! * 
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control of native affairs. Former experience, however, 
has proved that (in the words of Mr. Merivale) ‘ the 
suggestion of establishing in the same Colony re- 
sponsible government for the settlers, and a separate 
administration of native affairs under the Imperial 
authorities, is unpractical. There cannot be two 
governments in the same community ; certainly not, 
uidess some mode can be devised of having two 
public purses.’ 

It has often been observed that the immediate 
causes of the Indian Eebellion of 1857-8 were 
mainly: 1. Religious and national fanaticism. 2. The 
recent reduction in the number of the English troops 
employed in India. 3. The annexation of the entire 
territories of the King of Oude. So Ihe main causes 
of the long continuance of the Maori War, which has 
now raged in New Zealand, with some periods of in- 
termission, ever since 1860, are generally believed 
to be : 1. The outbreak of the Hau-hau fanaticism 
in connexion with the national, or (as it is termed), 
the ‘ native king movement.’ 2. The removal of the 
English regiments before any tender of submission 
was made by, or any peace was ratified with, the 
Maori King, and the tribes which adhere to him. 
3. The confiscation of a small portion of the terri- 
tories of the rebel natives. 

With regard to the first of these three causes, it 
may be observed that the religious and national 
fanaticism of the Hau-haus is analogous to the perio- 
dical outbreaks of a similar nature among the Malays 
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(m'Iio are probably of kindred race with the Maoris), 
and among the Hindoos and Musuhnans of India. It 
may not be altogether impertinent to mention that the 
‘ lily ’ fills the same place in the mysterious proclama- 
tions of the Maori King, as the ‘ lotus ’ filled in the 
missives of some of the native princes in Hindostan. 

With regard to the second of the causes mentioned 
above, it is often a matter of surjjiase, both here and 
in England, that two experienced genej'als, sucttes- 
sively at the head of nearly 1 0,000 regular soldiers, 
and 5,000 of the colonial Militia, and with all the 
means and appliances of nuKlern warfare, should not 
have succeeded in subduing King Tawhiao and his 
adherents, who are believed to have never brought 
into the field more than two thousand fighting men 
at the same time. But it should be recollected that, 
in the opinion of all competent judges. New Zealand 
presents as difficult obstacles as Abyssinia to an in- 
vading army attempting to penetrate the mountains 
and forests of the interior ; while the Maoris are, 
beyond all comparison, more formidable enemies than 
the Abyssinians. It has often been observed that 
the British army did not lose a single man even at 
the capture of the royal fortress of Magdala, whereas 
the loss of the regular troops and of the naval 
brigade has been heavy before every Maori village 
and earthwork ; while at the Gate Pah near Tau- 
ranga, in 1864, the 43rd Eegiment lost more officers 
(fourteen out of twenty-four that went into action), 
than any single regiment lost at Waterloo. In a 
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word, it seems to be very generally agreed that the 
conquest of King Tawhiao and the Hau-haus would 
have been a much greater military feat than the con- 
quest of King Theodore and the A.byssinians. 

Few will probably be found to advocate another 
aggressive war in the interior of New Zealand. It is 
general^ felt that we must content ourselves with pro- 
tecting our existing settlements, and punishing the 
cruel outrages and massacres recently perpetrated. 
For these purposes, as also to prevent the horrors of a 
war of race and extermination between the colonists 
and the Maoris, to serve as a nucleus for the colonial 
forces, and to maintain in the eyes of the natives the 
prestige of the Queen’s name and of Imperial power 
and authority, a small garrison o^ Her Majesty’s 
troops is of proved value. 

Of all the painful feelings excited by the present 
condition of New Zealand, perhaps the most painful 
is connected with the effect produced on the minds 
of the loyal natives by the official announcement in 
the midst of the most dangerous crisis that has ever 
occurred in the history of this community, to the 
effect that the last British soldier will be removed in 
next February from New Zealand. It is, of course, 
impossible to explain to the Maoris the grounds of 
the complete change which has taken place of late 
years in. the views of the Imperial Government with 
regard to the military protection of the Dependencies 
of the Crown ; or the mixed motives which induced 
one of the conflicting parties in the New Zealand 
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Legislature to advocate the so-called ‘ self-reliant 
policy,’ without taking any steps to create a per- 
manent or effective defence force. 

It may appear strange to superficial or ill-in- 
formed observers that the English settlers in the North 
Island are unable of themselves to subdue the Maoris, 
seeing that their numbers are nearly as two to one, 
about 80,000 colonists to 45,000 Maoris.’ But it will 

* We may compare the following remarks on this qnestion of the 
author of Greater Britain (Part II. c. 5), who visited New Zealand 
during the war : ‘ Savages though the Maoris be, in irregular warfare 
w’e are not their match. At the end of 1865 we had of regulars and 
Militia 15,000 men under arms in the North Island of New Zealand, 
including no less than twelve regiments of the line at their “ war 
strength ” ; and yet our generals were despondent as to their chance of 
finally defeating the warriors of a people which — men, women, and 
children -numbered \ittle over 40,000 souls. Men have sought far and 
wide for the reasons which led to our defeats in the New Zealand wars. 
We were defeated by the Maoris as the Austrians by the Pnissians, 
and the F rench by the English in old times, because the victors were 
the better men. Not the braver men, when both sides were brave alike ; 
not the stronger ; not, taking the average of our officers and men, the 
more intelligent ; but capable of quicker movement, able to subsist on 
less, more crafty, more skilled in the thousand tactics of the bush. 
Aided by their women, who, when need was, theriiselveB would lead 
the charge ; and who at aU times dug their fern- root and caught their 
fish ; marching where our regiments could not follow, they had, as 
have the Indians in America, the choice of time and place for their 
attacks ; and while we were crawling about our military roads upon the 
coast, incapable of traversing a mile of bush, the Maoris moved securely 
and secretly from one end to the other of the island. Arms they had, 
ammunition they could steal, and blockade was useless with enemies 
w'ho live on fem-root. When they found that wo burnt their pahs, 
they ceased to build them ; that was all. When we brought up 
howitzers, they went where no howitzers could follow. It should not 
be hard, even for our pride, to allow that such enemies were, man for 
man, in their own land, our betters. All nations fond of horses, it has 
been said, flourish and succeed. The Maoris love horses, and ride 
W’ell. All races that delight in sea are equally certain to prosper, 
empirical philosophers w ill tell us. The Maoris own ships by the score, 
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be remembered that the Maoris were not subjugated 
during the years when an English army of nearly 
ten thousand regular soldiers, in addition to the 
colonial forces, was employed in this island. More- 
over, the great majority of the settlers in New 
Zealand are emigrants from the labouring classes 
in England, and had probably never carried arms of 
any kind until they found themselves enrolled in the 
colonial Militia. On the other hand, every Maori is 
a born soldier ; strong, fleet, and intrepid ; accus- 
tomed from his infancy to the use of weapons, and 
to the sight of blood; and trained to gi’eat skill in 
bush fighting by the guerilla warfare of the last 
eight years. Again, the colonists occupy settlements 
placed chiefly along and near the sea-shore. They 
occupy, as it were, the (urcumference of a circle, 
whereas the Maoris are entrenched in the almost 
impenetrable mountains and forests of the centre, 
whence they can send forth forays in every direction. 
It will be further recollected that, in 1745, 4,000 
Highlanders easily conquered all Scotland, except 
the few fortified posts garrisoned by English troops, 
although the Lowlanders were infinitely more nu- 
merous in comparison with the Celts than the British 
colonists in New Zealand are in comparison with the 

and serv^e as sailorB whenever they get a chance ; as deep-sea fisher- 
men they have no equals. Their fondness for draughts shows mathe- 
matical capacity ; in truthfulness they possess the first of virtues. 
They are shrewd, thrifty, devoted fidends, brave men. With all this, 
they die. “ Can you stay the surf which beats on Wanganui shore ? ” 
say the Maoris of our progress ; and of themselves, “ We are gone — like 
jthe Moa.” ’ 
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Maoris ; and though the Lowlanclers were animated 
against their assailants by the animosities which 
•spring from differences of race, language, and 
religion. In short, it is not to be denied that if the 
small British detachments which now hold some of the 
towns, and thus leave (he coh)nial forces free to cope 
with the insurgent natives in the open field, are 
■withdrawn, the main hope, under Providence, of the 
colonists in the North Island must lie in the heredi- 
tary feuds which have hitherto prevented the Maoris, 
like other rac-es living under the tril>al system, fi-om 
acting together against the authority of the Queen. 
If the entire Maori peojde wei’e to unite against us 
now, we could probably hold only the towns of 
Auckland and* Wellington. So, British authority 
would have been practically annihilated if the 
British troops had been removed from Scotland 
during the reliellions of 1715 and 1745, and if the 
Hanoverian had joined th(( Jacobite clans. So, too, 
the English would have been driven out of all India 
(except, perhaps, the Presidency cities) in 1857, if the 
European army had been withdrawn, and if the Sikhs, 
together with the Nizam and the other loyal native 
princes, had joined the Sepoy mutineers. The late 
Primate of New Zealand, now Bishop of Lichfield 
(Hr. Selwyn), has remarked on more than one public 
occasion that there is, in the present condition of 
this Colony, nothing which is new to the student 
of the history of other countries where formidable 
aborigines had recently been brought into contact 
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with alien invaders or settlers. The social state 
of the Maori districts of New Zealand at the pre- 
sent day is analogous to that of the Celtic dis- 
tricts of Ireland down to the reign of George I., 
and of the Celtic districts of Scotland down to the 
reign of George III. In fact, it has often been 
observed with truth that those who wish to under- 
stand the present condition of the Maoris, should 
read with care the description of the Scotch High- 
landers at the end of the seventeenth century, as 
contained in the 13th chapter of Lord Macaulay’s 
‘ History of England.’ In my Despatch, No. 116, by 
this mail, I attempted a description of my visit to 
the Maori camp near Wanganui on the 17th ult. ; 
but I should have drawn a much fuller and more 
vivid picture of what I saw there, and especially of 
the meeting between Colonel Wliitmore and tlie 
Maori chiefs, if I liad simply quoted the following 
passage describing the Highlanders under Dundee : — 

‘ All that was left to the Commander under whom 
these potentates (the Highland chiefs) condescended 
to serve, was to argue with them, to supplicate them, 
to flatter them, to bribe them ; and it was only 
during a short time that any human skill could 
preserve harmony by these means, for every chief 
thought himself entitled to peculiar observance, and 
it was therefore impossible to pay marked court to 
any one without disobliging the rest. The General 
found himself merely the president of a congress of 
petty kings. He was perpetually called upon to 
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hear and to compose disputes about pedigrees, about 
precedence, about the division of spoil. His decision, 
be it what it might, must offend somebody. At any 
moment he might hear that his right wing had fired 
on his centre in pursuance of some quarrel two 
hundred years old ; or that a whole battalion had 
marched back to its native glen, because another 
battalion had been put in the post of honour. A 
Highland bard might easily have found in the history 
of the year 1689, subjects very similar to those with 
which the war of Troy furnished the great poets 
of antiquity. One day Achilles is sullen, k(!eps his 
tent, and announces his intention to depart with all 
his men. The next day Ajax is storming about the 
camp, and threatening to cut the throat of Ulysses.’ 

It was remarked above that, in the .same sense in 
which the annexation of the entire territories of the 
King of Oude was one of the causes which led to 
the Indian rebellion of 1857, so the confiscation of a 
small portion of the land of the rebel Maoris may 
have been one of the causes of the continuance of the 
Maori war, which has now raged in New Zealand, 
with little intermission, since 1860. The map, which 
I transmitted with my de.spatch of March 1 7 th ult., will 
show that the confiscated land embraces but a small 
part of the surface of the North Island. Much of it, 
moreover, has been already restored. It appears to be 
admitted on all sides that forfeiture of land was a 
just punishment for rebellion, accompanied with cruel 
murders and other horrible outrages ; and that it was 
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also a punishment in accordance with Maori usage, as 
well as with the laws of civilised nations. But it also 
seems to be now generally admitted that it was im- 
prudent at the present time to occupy with settlers 
distant and isolated positions, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the most hostile tribes, and of the most 
impenetrable mountains and forests. In fact, what 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Card- 
well) foretold in his despatch,^ of April 26, 1866, 
to my predecessor. Sir G. Grey, has now come to 
pass. Mr. Cardwell then pointed out that ‘ if the 
proposed new settlements were too far advanced 
beyond the country already occupied, it might prove 
impossible to abandon them without discredit, or to 
protect them without disproportionate expense.’ On 
the whole, I am disposed to concur with those who 
argue that the military settlements ought to have been, 
placed mainly, if not solely, on the open and easily 
defensible Waikato plain ; and to have been protected 
by a line of posts drawn across the North Island 
(advantage being taken of the nature of the ground) 
from the sea at Aotea, or Whaingeroa, on the West 
Coast, to the sea at Tauranga, on the East Coast. A 
frontier might thus have been secured analogous to 
the old Eoman frontier between the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde. 

It is believed that in this, and in my previous 
despatches on the same subject, I have given a full 
and accurate account of the present condition of this 

* See the Parliamentary Papers presented June 1866, p. 127. 
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Colony. It remains for me to suggest wliat should 
be done at this crisis, the most dangerous which has 
hitherto occurred (as the Chief Justice has observed), 
in the history of New Zealand. 

It is generally hoped that the single battalion of 
Imperial troops which still garrisons four of the main 
centres of population (Auckland, Taranaki, Wan- 
ganui, and Napier), will be left here, in accordance 
with the earnest desire of the New Zealand Parliament, 
which is now pledged to pay the entire cost. More- 
over, it will be recollected that New Zealand alone 
is already paying for native purposes, defence, and 
the interest of the war loan of three millions sterling, 
nearly four hundred thousand pounds annually, that 
is, far more than Ihe aggregate payments for similar 
purposes of all the Australian Colonies put together ; 
and that these burdens reiider necessary taxes at the 
rate of 6Z. bs per head of the population, double the 
rate in the United Kingdom. It is trusted that one 
battalion will be left as some equivalent for this 
expenditure. But that battalion (the 2nd, ISthlioyal 
Irish) numbers barely 7 50 elfective officers and men, 
whereas there is good reason to believe that there are 
now as many Maoris in arms against the Crown as 
there ever were w'hile there were 10,000 regular 
soldiers in the Colony ; and the Government has 
received repeated warnings that the Maori King will 
probably, sooner or later, give the signal for a general 
rising of the hostile tribes, and a general massacre of 
the colonists. With the utmost efforts that can be 
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used, my responsible advisers appear to be unable to 
raise in New Zealand a permanent force of above 
2,000 really effective men, in addition to the Militia 
and Volunteers, who are practically available only for 
the defence of their respective districts. Each private 
in the permanent force is paid 5s. per diem, and, 
with his rations, clothing, arms, &c., costs the Colony 
at least ] 50Z. per annum. 

I am strongly inclined to agree with those who, 
from their long experience of the native character, 
believe that if a small garrison of Imperial troops, 
in addition to the colonial forces, were maintained in 
New Zealand for the next few years, as was main- 
tained here from 1846 to about 1800 during the 
interval between the first and secdnd Maori Wars; 
and if no further attempt were made to oc(;upy lands 
in distant and isolated positions, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of hostile tribes, this Colony would 
probably enjoy permanent peace and security. It 
will be remembered that the native race is rapidly 
diminishing, while the Europeans are as rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. In 1848, only twenty years ago, 
the Maoris in the North Island exceeded 100,000 ; 
while now, in 1868, they are under 45,000. Con- 
sequently the Maori difficulty is a question of time, 
probably of the next ten years. During that period, 
every effort should be made to push roads into the 
interior. Experience has amply shown that the best 
weapons for the conquest of the Highlands of New 
Zealand in the nineteenth, as of the Higlilands of 
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Scotland in the eighteenth ceutuiy, are the spade and 
the pickaxe. 

I will conclude by summing up my practical 
suggestions, with the expression of a strong convic- 
tion that permanent peace and security may be 
restored to New Zealand by adopting the following 
measures : 

a. The presence, in addition to the colonial forces, 
of one regiment of regular troops (to hold the cJiief 
towns, and keep up the prestiye of the Imperial 
power in the eyes of the Maoris). 

1). The prohibition of fresh settlements in exposed 
and dangerous districts. 

c. A peaceful arrangement, not inconsistent with 
the suzerainty of the Queen, with Tawhiao, thechos(*n 
chief of the Maoris. 


In his reply to the above despatch the Secretary 
of State declared that the two latter suggestions 
were ‘clearly judicious.’ As it has been already 
stated,’ it was finally arranged that the Imperial 
Treasury should guarantee a loan of one million 
sterling towards the cost of the defence of New 
Zealand by the Colonial Government, instead of 
allowing one regiment of Imperial troops to be 
retained temporarily. To negotiate this rpiestion 
with Her Majesty’s Government, the Colonial Ministry 
despatched to England as Commissioners two of 
the ablest members of the Colonial rarliament, viz. 

^ See above, p. 888. 
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Messrs. Featherstone and Bell, afterwards Sir I. E. 
Featherstone, K.C.M.G., and Sir F. Dillon Bell,. 
K.C.M.G. (now Agent-General for New Zealand in 
London).^ 

’ It was stated in the Colony that the Home authorities at first 
tried to persuade the Commissioners to be satisfied with the guarantee 
of half a million sterling; to which arrangement one of them was 
inclined to agree, when the other (as he reported) * floored it ’ by in- 
sisting on the guarantee of the whole million. A well-known New 
Zealand politician remarked on this point : ‘ Heally our two Com- 
missioners represent between them the Natural History of the Colony. 
One is the Fauna (fatvner) and the other the Flora {floorer)' 
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CHAFfEE XVII. 

THE WAR BECOMES A GUERILLA — THE GOVERNOR CONTINUES HIS 
OFFICIAL TOURS — LAST SURVIVOR OF THE MAORIS WHO HAD 
SEEN CAPTAIN COOK — VISITS OP THE DUKE OP EDINBURGH — 
EX] 'EDITION TO THE HOT LAKES — QUOTATION FROM * GREATER 
BRITAIN.’ 

Afteu the great successes of the Colonial forces and 
loyal Maori elans at Ngatapa and elsewhere, the 
war became merely an intermittent guerilla. Tlie 
(lovernor continued to visit personally every district 
where his presence could be of advantage. The sub- 
joined extracts from his despatches iurnisli details 
and illustrations of his policy and action : 

To the Duke of Buckingham and Chaiulos, 

Government lIoiiBe, AVellington, New Zealand : 
February 20, 1H69. 

My Lord Duke, 

For some time past there have been rumours of 
probable disturbances in the distri(!t of the Waira- 
rapa, which begins at a distance of about thirty-five 
miles east from Wellington. I thought it advisable 
to choose the present lime to pay to this district a 
short official visit ; from wliich I returned yesterday, 

I was accompanied throughout my tour by Cbm- 
modore Lambert, commanding Her Majesty’s naval- 
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forces on this station ; and by Mr. Featherstone, the 
Superintendent of the Province of Wellington. 

The fertile and picturesque valley of Wairarapa 
stretches inland from Palliser Bay, and is about 
sixty-five miles in length, with a width ranging from 
fifteen to neai ly forty miles. The European settlers 
amount to nearly three thousand souls ; of this number 
about eight hundred are adult males, and of these I 
found above seven hundred, in fact, almost every man 
capable of bearing arms, enrolled in the local corps 
of Militia and Volunteers ; I saw, moreover, fully 
five hundred horsemen assembled in one day at 
Greytown, the principal centre of population in the 
Wairarapa ; and I was escorted through the district 
by a strong detachment of Ycdunteev cavalry. Tlie 
usual addresses of respect and welcome were pre- 
sented to me by both the Europeans and the 
Maoris. 

There is a considerable Maori population, includ- 
ing many Hau-haus, in some parts of the vaUey, and 
of the slopes of the surrounding mountains. At the 
usual Korero, or native meeting, I was addressed in 
loyal and pacific speeches by the principal chiefs, 
who, however, did not conceal their apprehension of 
the possible invasion of the Wairarapa by the hostile 
natives, and of the disastrous consequences which 
would ensue should Tawhiao take the field and call 
the entire Maori race to arms against the English. 
There can be no doubt but that the natives generally 
are stiU watching the progress of events with gloomy 
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irresolution, ami that very much depends on the 
success of the negotiations recently entered upon by 
my Government with the view of securing at least 
the neutrality of the so-called Maori King. 

Meanwhile the settlers in the Wairarapa, as in 
most other parts of this island, seem to be now fully 
prejiared to defend, in case of need, their lives and 
homes. Nearly every able-bodied man in the valley 
is armed and drilled ; while a redoubt and block- 
house have been erected in a cential position as a 
place of refuge for the women and childi'en in the 
event of an outbreak. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that, 
on my journey back from the Wairarapa, I visited 
at his kamga (dt village), about twenty miles fi-om 
Wellington, the famous Ngatiawa chief, Taringa 
Kuri, the last survivor of those who had seen 
Captain Cook on one of his later voyages to New 
Zealand. The first English settlers in this country 
state that Taringa Kuri w^as a veiy old man on 
their first arrival here thirty years ago ; and his 
age is now generally believed to exceed one hundred 
years. He is extremely feeble, but, in common 
with his people, he expressed much gratification at 
my visit.^ 

* TAringa Kuri died in the autumn of 1871 ; and by a singular 
coincidence two other leading chiefs, also closely connected with the 
early colonisation of New Zealand, Tamati Waka Nene and Te Puni, 
died within the same twelvemonth. Bee pp. 21)7-800; and 427-28. 
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To the Same. 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand: 

February 22, 1869. 

My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy 
of the last report received from Colonel Whitmore, 
respecting the progress of events on the West Coast. 
It is the opinion of the most competent judges that 
there will be a tedious guerilla warfare in that 
quarter. TitokowAru appears to have retreated to a 
strong position in the forest, whence he sends forth 
marauding parties against the settlers, and lays 
ambuscatles for the escorts and foragers of the 
colonial forces, often with fatal effect. 

I regret to add that an officia*! letter from the 
Superintendent of the Province of Taranaki reached 
Wellington yesterday, reporting the murder on the 
13th instaut, by a party of Hau-haus, of the Eev. 
John Wliiteley (au aged and respected Wesleyan 
missionary), together with Lieutenant Gascoigne, his 
wdfe and three children, and two other settlers, at the 
White Cliffs, a place about thirty miles north of the 
lowji of New Plymouth. It is feared by many that 
these murders may be the commencement of a fresh 
outbreak in that (quarter also, and there is great 
alarm felt at New Plymouth. 

A detachment of Volunteers from New Plymouth 
has proceeded to the White Cliffs, and recovered 
the bodies of some of the murdered settlers. Every 
effort in their j)Ower will be made by the Colonial 
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Government, and by the local Militia, for the pro- 
tection of the town and province of Taranaki. 

The Governor visited in person shortly afterwards 
the province of Taranaki and New Plymouth, its 
chief tow'n, riding through the disturbed districts, 
and inspecting the posts held by the Militia and the 
native contingent. The gi'and physical feature of 
this part of the Colony is the shapely snow-capped 
cone of the lofty extinct volcano, called Taranaki by 
the Maoris, but named Mount Egmont by Captain 
Cook, bishop Selwyn once remarked that the people 
of tliis province were ‘ as fond and proud of their 
mountain as if they had created it themselves.’ At 
the public dinner given in his honour. Sir G. Bowen, 
in proposing ‘ J’rosperity to Taranaki,’ said, ‘ As 
the standing toast in Shropshire is “ All round the 
Wrekiu,” so here it should be “All round Mount 
Egmont.” ’ 

To the Earl Granville, K.G} 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 

March 12, 186U. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of ray despatch of February 22nd 
ult., I have now the honour to forward herewith a 
memorandum submitted to me by Mr. Eichmond, the 
Minister for the Native Department, showing the 
progress of the Maori War, and the general condition 
of native affairs at the present time. 

It is generally felt that it would be unfortunate, 

^ Lord Granville had succeeded the Duke of Buckingham as 
Colonial Minister. 
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for many obv ious reasons, if tlie last British soldier 
should be withdrawn on the eve of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s arrival. Moreover, the feeling of the 
principal Maori chiefs naturall}^ resembles that of 
the gi’eat Indian princes. One of the most able 
and observant of the writers on British India^ has 
remarked that ‘ Hyder Ali and Eunjeet Singh, the 
Hannibal and the Mithridates of India, had often in their 
mouths the same phrase concerning the power of the 
English. They feared, they would say, not what they 
saw, but what they did not see. Jung Bahadour, the 
far-famed Mayor of the Palace of Nepaul, when the 
first dull rumour of the coming crisis began to be 
bruited, paid a visit to England on purpose to learn 
for himself what the state of the c*ase really was, and 
, returned firmly rese)lved not to take part against a 
power which could raise at a pinch hundreds of mil- 
lions of money and hundreds of thousands of men.’ 
So the single battalion of Imperial troops still left in 
New Zealand, though it is restricted to gari*isoning 
the towns, and takes no part in the fighting, still is, 
in the eyes of the Miiori chiefs, a symbol of the power 
and protection of the Queen. 

In my despatch of January 7 th ult., I added : ‘In 
common with all the leading public men of this 
country, I am convinced that it is of vital importance 
to endeavour to come to a peaceful understanding, 
not inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Queen, 
with the so-called ‘Maori King’ ; by which title his 

* Sir George 0. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. See CawH^orCj p. 27. 
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aclliereiits appear to mean nothing more than a great 
chieftain and magistrate, analogous to the semi-inde- 
pendent rajahs of British India. All feel that it would 
have been moi'e satisfactory if Tawhiao could have 
been brought to submission while there M'as in New 
Zealand, in addition to the colonial forces, an army of 
ten thousand British soldiers ; but all agree that since 
his compxest was found impracticable then, it would be 
worse than folly to attempt it now, by the unaidt'd 
efforts of the colonial forces alone.’ 

There can lie little doubt but that the Maori 
King is himself disposed to peaceful counsels ; still 
he, like several of the Indian princes in 1857, when 
])laced in a somewhat similar position, may ulti- 
mately have to tixdd to the violence of the barbarous 
Avarriors and fanatical Ilau hau i)rophets by whom he 
is surrounded. 


To the Same. 

Government House, Wellington : March 20, 1869. 

Colonel Whitmore is cautiously but jxerseveringly 
forcing his way through the forests on the West Coast ; 
and on the 13th instant, after a night march, and 
under cover of a mist, he surprised Titokowdru’s 
camp, and drove him from it with some loss. The 
small force under Colonel Whitmore’s immediate com- 
mand is gradually acquiring discipline, confidence, and 
skill in bush fighting ; but it Avill be recollected that, 
Avhile the enemy is stronger and more experieiu^ed 
than ever, the colonial troops do not exceed one-fifth 
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of the number of the regular soldiers lately employed 
in the same service. For it will be remembered that 
after the utmost exertions that could be used, and 
after recruiting throughout this Colony, and in Aus- 
tralia, the Colonial Government has been unable to 
raise its permanent force to above two thousand men. 

The latest intelligence from the Waikato is still 
of an uncertain character. The movements of the 
Maori King, on whom so much depends, seem as yet 
undecided. It is stated that a large meeting of the 
King natives is to be held at the end of this month of 
March ; and that it will then be finally settled whether 
they shall declare for peace or for war. 

Meanwhile intelligence has reached Wellington in 
confirmation of the report of the frebh outbreak on 
the East Coast. It appears that Te Kooti after his 
escape at the capture by Colonel Whitmore, in last 
January, of his main stronghold at Ngatapa (about 
thirty miles inland from Poverty Bay), retreated to 
the mountains of the interior, where he was joined 
by a portion of the wild and savage Urewera clan, 
the McGregors of the Maori Highlands. He has 
now made a foray against the settlements in the 
Bay of Plenty. In that quarter about five hun- 
dred Europeans of all ages and sexes are dispersed 
along a coast line of above one hundred miles; living 
intermingled with the natives, and in their own phrase 
‘ under the Maori tomahawk just as the settlers near 
the Highland border, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, lived under the Celtic claymore. Of these five 
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liundred souls, there are about two hundred men able 
to bear arms ; who are enrolled in the Militia, and are 
now holding the redoubts at Tauranga and Opotiki, 
to which their families have mostly fled for refuge. 
The English are supported by an equal number of the 
Arawas, — a clan which has continued as loyal to the 
Crown throughout the Maori rebellions as the Camp- 
bells remained during the Scotch rebellions of 1715 
and 1745. 

Te Kooti has already captured (though after 
severe loss) a pah belonging to the friendly natives; 
he has destroyed the settlement at Whakatt'nie ; and 
murdered, among others, Mr. Pitcairn, an English 
surveyor, and M. Guerin, a Frenchman, long resident 
in this country, who manfully defended his house, and 
killed several of his assailants before he succumbed to 
overpowering odds. 

The Colonial Government has sent to the assist- 
ance of the settlers in the Bay of Plenty all the men 
that can be spared from the other threatened points. 


The indirect effects of these fresh massacres were 
more reassuring than could have been anticipated. As 
Sir George Bowen wrote to Lord Granville (July 5, 
1869): ‘ The truth is that (as the tone of several of my 
recent despatches will show), I have thought better, 
and not worse, of the prospects of this Colony with 
regard to the native reljellion, since the Poverty Bay 
massacre, than I thought before that catastroplie. It 
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has caused the spirit of the colonists, and of the loyal 
Maori clans, to swell up high and fierce. Moreover, 
it was believed by many of those best acquainted 
with the native character, that a bloody outbreak of 
this nature w’ould prove the signal (as on former 
occasions) for a very extensive rising of the disaf- 
fected tribes, with the so-called Maori King at their 
head ; whereas Tawhiao and his adherents have 
abstained from active hostilities for so many months, 
that I now am inclined to hope that they will not rise 
at all.’ 


In the midst of these alarms — which wore, however, 
subsiding, as the colonial forces acquired strengtli 
and discipline — the ‘ Sailor Prince ’ plaid liis first visit 
to New Zealand. The recent attempt of a Fenian at 
Sydney to assassinate him naturally intensified tlie 
sympathy and loyalty of the colonists. 

To the Earl GraniiiUe, K.G. 

Government House, Auckland . June 7, 1869. 

My dear Lord, 

In my despatches by this mail, your Lordship 
will find fuU and detailed reports of the very suc- 
cessful visit to New Zealand of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. After a stay of seven weeks in this Colony, 
H.R.H. took his final departure on the 1st of June, 
‘ a day,’ as he observed, ‘ auspicious in the annals of 
the British navy,’ and is followed by the loyal aflec 
tion and hearty good will of this comninnity, to all 
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classes of which he had endeared himself by his 
gracious tact and courtesy, and by his unaffected 
s}nnpathy with the Colony in the difficulties against 
which it has been so long struggling. He visited all the 
chief centres of population, viz. Auckland, Wellington, 
Nelson, Canterbury, and Dunedin, spread along a coast 
line of above 1,000 miles ; and his sojourn here, while 
it passed over without a single contretemps, has done 
much pul)lic good by at once rewarding and confirm- 
ing the loyalty of the friendly Maoris, by leading to 
pacific o\’erturcs from the hostile tribes, and by in- 
tensifying (if I may so speak), the personal attach- 
ment of the overwhelming majority of the colonists 
to the Queen and the Royal Family. We all feel 
towards the Captain of the ‘Galatea’ the sentiment of 
Horace : * 

Sis licet felix uhicunque mavist 

Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas 1 

The Duke was good enough to say, and to show l)y 
his manner, that he ‘ felt quite at liome ’ witli Lady 
Bowen and ni 3 'self during tlie seven weeks that lie 
spent under our roof. He exerted himself zealously to 
entertain the society invited to Government House, 
bringing his stage scenery on shore from the ‘Galatea,’ 
and having it put up in the ball-room under his own 
superintendence. Lord Charles Beresford and others 
of his officers gave us capital private theatricals, 
the Duke himself leading his orchestra. As you are 
doubtless aware, he is an accomplished musician, 


» Carm. III. 27. 
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and an excellent mimic and raconteur, when he finds 
himself among people he knows well and likes. He 
had not so much shooting as I had hoped to give 
him ; for Commodore Lambert took advantage of his 
being on the station to hold several naval courts- 
martial ; and His Eoyal Highness will never allow 
anything whatsoever to interfere with his professional 
duties. 

If the Duke is (diarming as a guest, he is, if pos- 
sible, still more charming as a host. He took me 
with him in the ‘ Galatea ’ on his visit to the south- 
ern provinces. It was observed that he gave the 
Governor all the honours as the colonial representa- 
tive of the Queen, and seemed to regard himself, while 
afloat, simply as a captain in Het Majesty’s navy 
serving in the waters of my Government. While 
keeping up strict discipline, he is beloved by his offi- 
cers and men, who would follow him anywhere and 
everywhere. Commodore Lambert and the other 
senior officers here consider the Duke to be above the 
average of officers of his own age as a practical sea- 
man, while there are few men in the Eoyal Na\'}' who 
know more about steam machinery, naval construc- 
tion, and what may be called the scientific part of the 
profession. Moreover, H.E.H. never forgets that, as 
Master of the Trinity House, he is, in a sense, the 
head of the mercantile marine of England ; and, as 
such, he is always anxious to promote in every way 
the interests of trade and commerce. He has made 
valuable practical suggestions for the improvement. 
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lighting, and defence of several of the harbours of 
New Zealand. 


Writing at a later period of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s second visit to New Zealand, in 1870, Sir 
George Bowen reported to tlie Secretary of State 
His Eoyal Highness’ expedition to the celebrated 
Hot Lakes : 


Government House, Anckliiiid, New Zealand ; 

December 20, 1870. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that on the 12th 
instant. His Royal Highness the Duke t)f Edinburgh, 
accompanied by myself aiid by several officers of 
H.M.S. ‘ Galatea*' (including Lord Charles Beresford), 
left Auckland in the Colonial Government steamer 
‘ Luna,’ on a visit to the Lake District on the East 
Coast of this Island. On the following morning we 
landed at Tauranga, the princijial port in the Bay 
of Plenty, where His Royal Highness was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by 700 chiefs and warriors of 
the clans of the Arawas and Ngaiterangis. 

From Tauranga we proceeded to Maketu, the 
principal kainga, or settlement, of the Arawas, and 
celebrated in Maori tradition as the spot at which 
their ancestors, some twenty generations back, first 
landed in New Zealand. No Europeans have as yet 
settled in the inland districts of this portion of New 
Zealand ; but His Royal Highness was as safe among 
the Arawas in their own country as he would be 
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among the Gordons in Aberdeenshire. We were, 
however, attended by a guard of honour, consisting 
of a strong escort of the clansmen in arms for the 
Queen. The Duke of Edinburgh and his officers 
were mucli interested by the many striking scenes 
and incidents of life in a Maori camp, especially by 
the war songs chanted by the Arawas around the 
watch-fires which they kindled every night in front 
of our tents. On the other hand, the native warriors 
were delighted by His Eoyal Highness’ power of 
enduring fatigue ; by his good horsemanship and 
swimming ; by the skill and vigour with which he 
paddled his canoe across their lakes ; and by his 
constantly wearing the kilt, wdiich is the favourite 
dress of the Maori as of the Scot(di Highlanders. 

I shall not detain your Lordship with an account 
of the hot lakes, solfataras, and gej'sers of this 
Island, for tliey have been fully described by other 
writers. Suffice it to say that, on the 14th instant, 
we rode from Maketu to Ohinemutu, the j)rincipal 
inland settlement of the Arawas, a distance of nearly 
forty miles ; the road leading us along the shores of 
the beautiful I^akes Eotoiti and Rotorua. It will be 
remembered that (as I reported at the time) this road 
was spontaneously made by the Arawas, the chiefs 
and clansmen labouring together, for the use of the 
Duke of Edinburgh more than two years ago, when 
his visit was first expected. On the 15th instant, 
after swimming in the tepid waters of the solfataras, 
and inspecting the principal geysers, we rode over 
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the hills to Lake Tarawera, which we crossed on the 
following day in native canoes, encamping for the 
niaht on the famous ‘ terraces ’ of Lake Rotomahana.^ 
After examining the wonders around, we returned 
on a subsequent day to our previous camp at Ohine- 
mutu, where we spent quietly Sunday the 18th 
instant. The Rev. S. Spencer, a missionary clergy- 
man resident at Maketu, who had accompanied our 
party, read the service of the Cliurch of England 
in the open air on the shore of Lake Rotorua. It 
was a calm and beautiful day, and the scene was 
highly picturesque and suggestive ; — the little knot of 
Englishmen surrounding the ‘ Son of the Queen,’ and 
the large congregation of Maoris repeating the 
responses and joining in the hymns of our Church 
in their own sonorous language ; — amid some of the 
finest ])rosj:)ects of lake and mountain, and near some 
of the most wonderful natural phenomena in the 
world ; — in the very heart, moreover, of the native 
districts of New Zealand, and of the country most 
renowned in Maori song and legend ; and on a spot 
where, in the memory of men still living, human 
victims were sacrificed, and cannibal feasts were 
held. 

On the 19th we rode back from Ohinemutu to 
Maketu ; and thence returned by sea to Auckland. 


’ The fairy-like ‘ Pink,’ and * White ’ Terraces were unfortunately 
destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1880 . 
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The following despatch relates the progress of 
events, and quotes a grapliic description from ‘ Greater 
Britain ’ : 


To the Earl GranviUe, K.G. 

Government House, Wellington : September 19, 1809. 

My Lord, 

Te Kooti has again attacked the friendly natives 
near the central lake of Taupo, and there have been 
several skirmishes in that quarter. Eeiuforceraents 
from the armed constabulary and from the native 
contingent have been sent up from Napier on the 
East, and from Wanganui on the West Coast. 
Titokowdru, with the remnant of his band, is sup- 
posed to be still in the dense forests near the base 
of Mount Egmont, not far from Taranaki, where it is 
believed that he is seeking aid from Wiremu Kingi te 
Eangitaki, the William King of Waitara, who began 
the present war in 1860. In short, the hostile clans 
are now planting their crops, and endeavouring to 
I’ecruit their stores of ammunition. They have 
been hitherto supplied, to a large extent, by rene- 
gade European dealers. But some emissaries of the 
rebels were lately captured in the Waikato ; and 
it is hoped that the organised police which the 
Colonial Government is now creating may be able 
to stop effectually the illegal sale of arms and gun- 
powder. The Maoris have a proverb similar to that 
of old respecting the ‘ time when Kings go to war.’ 
Like the Eed Indians of North America, whom, as it 
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has been often observed, they closely resemble in 
many respects, the Maoris are accustomed to renew 
hostilities in the late summer, when their crops have 
been gathered. Fresh raids on the settlements may 
then be expected in New Zealand as in the Western 
States of North America ; but such partial outbreaks 
can be dealt with by the colonial forces and by tlie 
loyal clans. I remarked in a previous despatch 
that tlie part of ‘ Greater Britain ’ which relates to 
New Zealand is admirably true and graphic : and I 
would venture to request attention to a typical Maori 
speech therein recorded : ^ ‘ 0 my guests ! ’ said Kawana 
Huiiia of the Ngatiapas, ‘ when ye return to our great 
Queen, tell her that we will fight for her again as we 
have fought before. 

‘ She is our Queen as well as your Queen — Queen 
of Maoris and Queen of Pakeha. 

‘ Should wars arise, we will take up our rifles, 
and march whithersoever she shall direct. 

‘ You have heard of the King movement. I was 
a Kingite, but that did not prevent me fighting for 
the Queen — I and my chiefs. 

‘ My cousin, Wiremu, went to England, and saw 
our Queen. He returned 

‘ When you landed in this island, he was already 
dead. 

‘ He died fighting for our Queen. 

‘ As he died, we wiU die, if need be — I and all 
my chiefs. This do you tell our Queen. 

* See Greater Britain, Part II. chap. 4. 
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‘ I have said.’ 

This passage, spoken as Hunia spoke it, was one 
of noble eloquence and singular rhetorical art. The 
few first words about Wiremu were spoken in a half 
indifferent way ; but there was a long pause before 
and after the statement that he was dead, and a sink- 
ing of the voice when he related how Wiremu had 
died, followed by a burst of sudden fire in the ‘ as he 
died, we will die — I and all my chiefs.’ 


I may observe that speeches to a similar effect 
have often been addressed to me by the loyal Maoris. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

FUKTHEK VISITS TO THE MAORIS — KAIPARA — THE NORTHERN 
CLANS — MAORI CHURCH AT OHAIAWAI — PRESENTATION OP 
SWORDS OF HONOUR — LETTERS TO LORD KIMBERLEY — LORD 
DUFFERIN AND LORD KIMBERLEY. 

The fire of war was gradually dying out, but to pre- 
vent its embers from being rekindled, the Governor 
continued liis visits to the chief Maori clans. The 
following extract from a despatch describes his official 
tour in the distrfct of Kaipara. 


To the Earl Granville^ K.G. 

Goveruuient House, Auckland : October 25, 1869. 

My Lord, . . . 

Kaipara is a large inlet of the sea on the West 
Coast of the North Island, into which run several 
rivers, aU navigable for many miles by vessels of 
considerable tonnage. On the banks of these streams 
there are forests of the Kauri pine {Dammar a 
Australis) and other valuable timber trees ; while 
there is also an amount of fertile soil which would 
support a large agricultural population. As yet, 
however, the Europeans who have settled in the 
Kaipara district do not exceed one thousand (in- 
cluding women and children), while the Maoris, once 
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numerous along these beautiful rivers, have now 
dwindled down to little more than seven hundred. 
With the exception of some Ngapuhis on the Wairoa, 
they are the remnant of the clan of the Ngatiwhdtuas, 
to whom the country around the present site of 
Auckland formerly belonged, and who have always 
been firmly attached to the English. The Ngatiwhd- 
tuas occupied the country lying between the two 
most powerful and warlike clans in New Zealand, the 
Ngapuhis and the Waikatos, who were constantly at 
war with each other, and generally chose the inter- 
vening territory for their battle-ground. To quote 
from Sir W. Fox : ^ ‘As these invasions were annual, 
the position t)f the Ngatiwdidtuas became something 
worse than that of Belgium used to be among the 
l)elligerents of Europe. In short, as they told me 
on one occasion, ‘ if you English had not come, they 
would have eaten iis up between them.’ When we 
did come, the Ngatiwhdtuas pressed on our accep- 
tance the district where Auckland stands, and by 
getting us to occupy the intervening tract, they 
obtained the best possible security against the 
renewal of the raids through their own country, 
which had kept it in a continual state of desolation 
and alarm.’ 

Here it may be observed, in passing, that it 
seems to be generally forgotten in England that the 
colonisation of New Zealand, while it has led to 
temporary wars between the settlers and the natives 
^ War in New Zealand, p. 26 . 
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in some parts of the North Island, has at the same 
time stopped the savage and internecine strife which 
formerly raged throughout the country among the 
Maoris themselves. During the last quarter of a 
century the influence and mediation of the Colonial 
Government have repeatedly prevented bloody strug- 
gles between the rival clans, and have thus signally 
promoted the cause of humanity. The principal 
chiefs of the Kaipara receive among them about five 
thousand pounds annually for the sale and rent of 
their lands, and for licences to cut timber and pro- 
cure Kauri gum — a valuable article of export from 
the north of this island. They are thus enabled to 
live in comfort, and to hire European mechanics and 
labourers to builcl them good houses and boats, and 
to cultivate their farms and gardens. 

We spent Sunday the 17th inst. at the kainga of 
the influential chief, Arama Karaka, who has been 
educated by the missionaries ; and we attended Divine 
Service at his house. Surrounded by his children and 
clansmen, with their wives and families, he read 
prayers in Maori, and afterwards delivered extempore 
an excellent address from the text, ‘ Fear God and 
honour the king ’ ; enforcing the duties of obedience 
to the law and the civil magistrate. Nothing could be 
more impressive than the devout manner in which 
the responses were made and the hymns sung by the 
entire congregation in their own sonorous language. 

It so happens that I am the first Governor that 
has ever visited Kaipara; and this fact alone was 
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sufficient to secure me a warm welcome from the 
natives of the soil. The following is a full and literal 
translation of the speech of one of the chiefs, and 
conveys the sentiments expressed in similar terms 
by the rest : ‘ Welcome, O Governor ! salutations, 
O Father ! from all our tribe. Welcome to your 
children at Kaipara. You are the first Governor 
that has ever visited Kaipara. We welcome you 
even as that bird so beloved by the Maoris, the 
kotuku (i.e. the white crane of the Southern Seas, 
rarely seen in New Zealand), which visits us but once 
in a lifetime. This our country of Kaipara has 
always been held as tapu (i.e. forbidden ground) by 
former Governors, but now you have made it acces- 
sible to all. The former Governors have treated it 
as an abode of slaves ; but you have treated it as an 
abode of chieftains {Rangatira Kainga). And yet 
we have held fast the keys of our rivers, and refused 
to open them to Heke, the fierce enemy of the Pakeha, 
when he desired to advance tlirough our tribe and 
destroy Auckland.' And now, 0 Ngatiwhdtuas ! my 
second sight {takiri) was true. I saw in my visions 
the Governor arrive among us ; and lo ! he is here. 
Hearken, 0 spirits of our forefathers, of Tinana, and 
of all the mighty dead [calling on the names of departed 
chiefs] , hearken ! The Governor at last is here . 0 Gover- 
nor ! we Maoris are passing away, even like the waning 
moon ; there is little now to welcome you but the 
everlasting hills and the ever-flowing rivers. [A waiata, 
* i.e. during the first Maori War in 1845-8. 
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or traditional song of welcome, was then chanted.] 
We hail you, 0 Governor ! whose face our forefathers 
yearned to see in the days that are gone. The 
hearts of us, the remnant of our people, the scattered 
sheep of the Maori fold, have long been dark, but 
they are now light. We rejoice that you have brought 
hither the mana (i.e. sovereign grace and power) of 
Queen Victoria, to support and protect us. Evil 
men from among the Hau-haushave tried to tempt and 
mislead us ; but now we shall hold fast unto death 
the sovereignty of the Qneen. There are t wo tilings 
to which we shall cleave, — the law of God, and the 
law of the Queen. If any man among us shall be 
guilty of any crime, he shall be given up to the 
law, even thougli he should be the son of a chief. 
The rest of our island has been filled with raids, and 
burnings, and blood ; with the screams of evil birds 
of prey, with the howling winds of war and murder ; 
but here, in Kaipara, there is the voice of peace, calm, 
and sunshine.’ [Another waiata was then sung.] 

My visit to the North is stated to have been 
opportune, for Ilau-hau emissai ies have lately endea- 
voured to persuade or terrify into joining the rebel- 
lion the hitherto loyal or neutral clans, which had 
begun to feel themselves neglected. 


The firm but conciliatory policy adopted by Sir 
George Bowen and his Government towards the Maoris 
gradually brought about a much improved condition 
of afiairs. As the Governor reported : 
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To the Same. 

November 25, 1869. 

It will be recollected that, on my first visit to the 
Waikato, I caused the tomb of his father, Potatau te 
Whero Where, the first King of the Maoris, at Ngarua- 
wahia, the old Maori capital, to be repaired ; and I 
have been assured that this act produced a very 
favourable impression upon the mind of Tawhiao. 
Subsequent friendly overtures and negotiations, the 
success of the colonial forces against Te Kooti and 
Titokowdru in the field, and the moral support afforded 
to the Colony by two Queen’s ships on the coast, have 
combined to keep the ‘ Maori King ’ and the clans 
that adhere to him, from open hostility, though (as it 
has been truly said) ‘ they have long been hanging 
on the central mountains of this island hke a 
thunder-cloud, ready to burst at any moment on the 
English settlements.’ 

The general policy recommended by me in my 
former despatches was pronounced to be ‘clearly 
judicious,’ and was formally approved and sanc- 
tioned by your Lordship.' It was also adopted (as 
we have seen) by the Colonial Government. At 
the beginning of the present month. Mr. McLean, the 
Minister for Native Affairs, was permitted to cross 
the Aukdti, or ‘pale,’ and held a very satisfactory 
conference with the principal chiefs who have per- 

* See Secretary of State to the Governor of New Zealand, February 
20, and May 21, 1869. {Parliamcntanj Papers). 
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sisted during many years past in active or sullen 
hostility — in particular, with Tamati Ngipora, the 
uncle and chief councillor of King Tawhiao, and 
with Eewi Maniapoto, the formidable warrior who 
commanded the Maoris against the British troops 
under General Cameron at Eangariri, Orilkau, and 
throughout the Waikato campaigns of ] 863 and 1864. 

Mr. McLean is convinced that Eewi was sincere 
when he said that their recent interview M'as the 
‘ streak of light before the dawn, which would soon 
spread,’ and t hat ere long King Tawhiao himself will 
consent to meet the Governor at a formal conference, 
when the foundations of permanent peace and tran- 
quillity will be laid. Meanwhile, there is little doubt 
that we need be*no longer apprehensive of a general 
I'ising of the hostile Maoris. The only favour which 
Tamati Ngdpora and Eewi asked was that their 
relative Te Hura, and a few other natives still con- 
fined at Auckland, under a sentence of the Supreme 
Ct)urt, for their participation in the outbreak on the 
East Cbast in 1865, should be released and given uj) 
to them ; and to this request I readily consented. 
In return, the chiefs of the ‘ King party ’ undertook 
to be answerable for the future good conduct of these 
men, and to assist the Government and the loyal clans 
in putting down murder and brigandage. The Maoris 
rarely fail to perform promises made at their public 
Koreros, or meetings. 
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In April 1870, the Governor paid another visit to 
the northern tribes of the Ngapuhis and Earawas ; 

To the Same. 

Government House, Auckland : May 26, 1870. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a brief but 
accurate summary of my recent official visit to the 
great Maori clans of the North, viz. the Ngapuhis 
and the Earawas. This account was written by a 
professional reporter connected wdth the colonial 
press, who took down in shorthand the substance of 
the speeches delivered by myself and by Mr. McLean 
(the Minister for Native Affairs), as also by the prin- 
cipal chiefs at the koreros, or general assemblies, of 
their tribes, held to welcome me. 

It will be observed that the Maoris appeared 
highly pleased at seeing the representative of the 
Queen visiting their kaingas, or villages ; and that I 
Avas everywhere received by them with strong and 
repeated assurances of their loyalty to the Crown, 
and of their good-wiU towards their British fellow- 
subjects. These feelings were expressed with equal 
warmth by the chiefs who fought against the English 
in the first Maori War (1845-8), and by Tamati 
Waka Nene and the other chiefs whose influence 
induced their countrymen to cede the sovereignty 
of New Zealand to the Queen by the Treaty of 
Waitangi, in 1840, and who have since supported 
Her Majesty’s authority against their disaff’ected 
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c.ountrj’^men witli constant devotion and gallantry. 
Cavalcades of mounted chiefs met and escorted me 
through each district; while, on my arrival at each 
kainga, I was received by the assembled clansmen 
with shouts and chants of welcome, and with the 
striking war dances of the Maoris, their traditional 
equivalent for military guards of honour. 

The Statistics of New Zealand for 1867 ^ show 
that when the last census was taken in the December 
of that year, the population of the long, narrow 
penimsula which stretches north of the city of Auck- 
land was estimated to consist of nine thousand Euro- 
peans, and about the same number of Maoris. There 
has been little change during the past two years in 
the relative proportion of the two races in this part of 
the Colony. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
the Europeans are chiefly settled in the country of 
the Ngatiwhatuas, that is, in the southern half of 
the peninsula ; while in the country of the Ngapuhis 
and of the Earawas, that is, in the northern half of 
the peninsula (comprising the districts of the Bay of 
Islands, Hokianga, and Mongonui), the Maoris are 
still by far the most numerous. In these last named 
districts they probably outnumber the Europeans in 
the aggregate by four to one ; while in the extensive 
region watered by the Hokianga Eiver and its tribu- 
taries, it is estimated that there are now fully two 
thousand natives and only one hundred Europeans. 

* Any good map of New Zealand will show all the places referred 
to in this despatch. 
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Under these circumstances, it is not to be denied 
that, in the phrase addressed to me by one of the 
principal settlers in the north, ‘ the English there are 
living under the Maori tomahawk ’ ; for their few and 
scattered homesteads are entii-ely at the mercy of the 
populous kaingas and pahs (native villages and forts) 
in their neighboxirhood. However, notwithstanding 
— indeed partly (perhaps) in consequence of the 
weakness of the colonists in this quarter, — perfect 
mutual confidence and good-will exist between them 
and the Maoris. It will be remembered that the first 
Maori war was waged with a portion of the Ngapuhi 
clan under the chiefs Ileke ’ and Kawiti ; while the 
remainder of that tribe, under Tamati Waka Nene, 
fought in support of the sovereigiity of the Queen 
and in alliance with the English troops. Even during 
that war the settlers were never molested by the 
hostile section of the Ngapuhis, who indeed jjrided 
themselves on carrying on the contest in a most 
chivalrous manner. It has been often repeated, for 
instance, how, wdien Heke captured a convoy of 
cattle on its way to the English camp, he not only 
allowed it to proceed, but actually sent some of his 
warriors to assist in driving the sheep and oxen 
through a difficult pass in the hills ; obser%’ing that 

' Heke has been dead for many years, but I was hospitably enter- 
tained at a feast given in my honour by his widow, the daughter of 
Hongi ; who, in right both of her father and her husband, is regarded 
by the Ngapuhis as a great chieftainess. The elder Kawiti is also dead, 
but his son, Maihi Eavriti, who fought against the English in the first 
war, ^^3Id lost two brothers in action with our troops, came to w elcome 
me, and afterwards returned with me to Auckland. 
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lie knew that English soldiers could not live, like 
Maoris, on yams and fern-root ; — that they could not 
fight unless they were well fed on beef and mutton ; 
and that he had no wish to take them at a disad- 
vantage ; for, in that case, their defeat would reflect 
no honour on his arms. 

A main cause of the friendly feelings existing 
between the nativ’es and the colonists in the north 
is doubtless the fact that several of the leading 
settlers in early times, gentlemen of cliaracter and 
education, married the daughters of Maori chiefs ; 
and that their children are now regarded as adopted 
members of their mothers’ tribe, and thus entitled to 
its respe(*t and protection. Again, a powerful in- 
fluence has been exercised by the families of some of 
the early missionaries, born in the northern districts, 
and intimately acquainted with the language and the 
(mstoms of the jieople among whom they liave lived 
from their childhood. The result of these (;ombining 
influences is shovm by the language of tlie address 
presented to me l)y the English settlers, and l)y the 
spee(;hes of the Maori (-hiefs. 

The settlers said : ‘ May it please your Excel- 

lency, — We, the European inhabitants of the WaL- 
mate and its vicinity, beg to offer you a cordial 
welcome to our district. Most of us are sons of the 
soil, few of whom have seen our fatherland ; but we 
assure your Excellency that we glory in being an 
integral part of the British nation ; while in attach- 
ment to the throne and person of our gracious 
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Sovereign, and in veneration for the British Constitu- 
tion, we yield to none of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

‘ Your Excellency will be pleased to learn that 
from our earliest days we have always lived with our 
fellow subjects of the Maori race on terms of perfect 
amity. We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity 
of bearing testimony to their loyalty to Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and we have every confidence that it 
will be maintained.’ 

On the other hand, the speeches of the Maori 
chiefs of the North were full of assurances of their 
devoted loyalty to the Queen ; of their affection for 
their European neighbours ; and of their obedience 
to the law. It is a significant fact that the only two 
petitions which they made to me were : (1) That 
towns should be founded in their districts, so that 
more Europeans might come to live among them, 
and trade with them ; and (2) that gaols should 
be built in the north, ‘for the punishment of the 
evil doers of both races.’ The Eesident Magistrates 
find small difficulty in carrj’ing out the law in this 
part of the island, though they have no armed force 
at their disposal, and could do httle without the 
support of the native chiefs. Mohi Tawhai (the 
principal chief of Hokianga) welcomed me in the 
following terms on my arrival at his river: — 
‘Welcome, 0 Governor! Behold your canoe now 
floating in the waters of Hokianga.* It is not now 

* This is the Maori form of placing a river at the disposal of the 
Governor. 
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only that we have joined the Queen. We were 
devoted to her in former years, and still remain so. 
Welcome, 0 Governor ! and bring peace to us your 
children, that your laws may be a garment to spread 
over us, and that we may live under tlie shelter of 
your laws.’ The other chiefs everywhere spoke to 
the same effect ; and their sentiments may be said to 
be summed up by Tiopira in the following terms : — 

‘ Welcome, O Governor ! in times of peace and quiet- 
ness. I have only one word for you : Love, Love, 

Love. All we want is peace and good-will 

There is notliing we desire but that we should be all 
as one with the Europeans and the Government. 
Salutations to you, 0 Governor ! ’ 

That these professions are sincere has been 
abundantly proved by those of tlie northern Maoris 
who have so freely shed their blood for the Queen, 
and without whose support the English (in all proba- 
bility) could hardly have held their ground in New 
Zealand during the first Maori War. And there are 
two eminently suggestive facts to record with respect 
to the altered feelings of those who fought against 
the Crown in that contest : 

(a) It will be remembered that the object of the 
first Maori War (1845-8), as also, indeed, mainly of 
the second War which began in 1860, was to dispute 
the sovereignty of the Queen as recognised by the 
Treaty of Waitangi. Heke and Kawiti, at the head 
of a portion of the Ngapuhis, commenced the first 
war by cutting down the flagstaff at Kororareka in 
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the Bay of Islands, for they regarded it as the 
symbol of the supremacy of the Crown. At the 
conclusion of the hostilities in the north it was not 
thought prudent (as I am informed) to replace this 
flagstaff; but a few years ago, Maihi Kawiti and 
others of our old enemies spontaneously re-erected 
it at their own expense and with their own labour ; 
at the same time tendering to the Government a large 
grant of their laud as a sign of permanent peace and 
good-will. 

{b) When I visited, during my recent tour, the 
pah at Ohaiawai, in the attack on which, in July, 
1 845, the British troops ^ suffered a severe repulse, 
with heavy loss both in officers and men, I was much 
gi'atified to find that the Maoris who then fought 
against us had voluntarily, and entirely at their own 
cost, erected a pretty church among the now decayed 
palisades and rifle-pits ; and that they had reserved 
the whole of the once fortified area as a cemetery, 
the natives who fell during the struggle having 
aheady been interred therein. When the Bishop of 
Aintkland shall have consecrated this new burial- 
ground, the Maoris intend to remove into it the 
remains of our soldiers who now lie in unmarked 
graves in the neighbouring forest, and to erect a 
monument over them; so that, as an aged Chief, 

^ Consifiimg of detachmentB of the 58th, 96th, and 99th regiments 
and of seamen and marines from the men-of-war on the coast. An 
excellent account of the first Maori War, based on the Parliamentary 
Papers and official records, will be found in chapters 8 and 9 of Dr. 
Thomson’s Story of . New Zealand, published in London, 1859. 
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formerly conspicuous among our enemies, said to me, 
‘ the brave warriors of both races, the white skin 
and the brown, — now that all strife between them is 
forgotten, — may sleep side by side until the end of 
the world.’ I question if there be a more touching 
episode in the annals of the warfare of even civilised 
nations in either ancient or modern times. 

It is, of course, well known that the Ngapuhis 
have always been the most poM'erful tribe in New 
Zealand, and that, about forty-five years ago, under 
their chief, Ilongi Ilika (who had been to England 
to request George IV. to assume the protectorate 
of New Zealand, and had been graciously received 
there), they invaded and ov(nTan the country of the 
Waikatos, whonf they defeated with great slaughter, 
both in their public speeches at the Koreros, and in 
their more private conferences with myself and Mr. 
McLean, the leading Ngapuhi chiefs condemned in 
emphatic language the conduct of the ‘ King of the 
Waikatos ’ (as tliey somewhat contemptuously style 
Tawhiao) in renouncing his allegiance to the Queen, 
and in virtually relapsing into heatlienism by his adop- 
tion of the Ilau-hau creed. This general sentiment 
was explained in one of the Maori speeches ; — ‘Wel- 
come, 0 Governor ! I rise to tell you that myself 
and my tribe are attached to the Queen and to the 
Government. I wish you to have no doubts respect- 
ing our loyalty. Other tribes will speak for them- 
selves. I speak on behalf of my own tribe. Do not 
suppose that I sympathise in any way with the 
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Waikato king. Wliat has he done for me? No- 
thing at all. We are of one skin and of one blood, but 
our thoughts differ. The ancient trees of the forest 
[alluding to the chiefs of former days] have disap- 
peared ; we are a young people, growing up in their 
stead. From my youth up I have experienced no- 
thing but kindness from the Queen. [The chief here 
took from his pocket a sovereign.] I hold in my 
hand the image of the Queen. It was this increased 
my civilisation, and supplied me with food and cloth- 
ing. Had it not been for this [i.e. for the progress of 
civilisation under the sovereignty of the Queen], I 
should have no food nor clothing. Why, then, should 
I recognise the Waikato king, or sympathise with 
him ? I adhere to the law of the Queen.’ 

At the same time, the Ngapuhis signified their 
entire concurrence with the policy shadowed forth in 
several of my despatches, and adopted by the Colonial 
Gov^ernment ; i.e. ‘ to make a ])eaceful arrangement, 
not inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Queen,’ 
with Tawhiao and his adherents ; and to leave him 
undisturbed so long as he confines himself to his own 
immediate territory. While the Ngapuhis are willing 
to give their mediation and good offices (if requested 
by the Colonial Government) to maintain tranquillity, 
they assured me and Mr. McLean that if Tawhiao and 
his Waikatos should hereafter attack the English set- 
tlements, ‘ the only feeling of the Ngapuhis, in the 
event of such violation of peace, would be to go in a 
body, and fight on behalf of the Government.’ 
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Mr. Maniiig (the author of ‘ Old New Zealand,’ 
and now one of the Judges of the Native Land 
Court), who has lived among the Ngapuhis for forty 
years, assures me that they could stiU bring into 
the field ‘ fully two thousand picked warriors.’ In 
his opinion, the Ngapuhis, unlike the rest of the 
Maoris, are not materially decreasing in numbers. 
He thinks, indeed, that, in the district of Hokianga, 
they have positively increased of late years. lie 
ascribes this satisfactory result mainly to their im- 
proved and civilised habits of life ; and to their 
general use of good food and clothing, which the sale 
of their timber, flax, and kauri gum enables them to 
procure from the English traders settled among them. 
Moreover, several of the leading chiefs make strenu- 
ous efforts to prevent the spread of indulgence in 
spirituous liquors and of other vices, which have 
everywhere proved fatal to savage or semi-civilised 
races. 

I may here mention that the leading Maori chiefs 
of the north, together with their wives, attended the 
ball which I gave at the Government House on the 
24th instant in honour of Her Majesty’s birthday. 
On that occasion, Kawiti and others of our former 
enemies were observed sitting near the widows of the 
Colonels who commanded the 58th and 96th regi- 
ments in the first Maori War, and in friendly conver- 
sation with several retired officers of those corps who 
have settled in the Colony.^ 

^ When one of the formerly hostile Maori chiefs was told that the 
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On the whole, — so far as any certainty can be 
said to exist respecting a country circumstanced as 
is New Zealand, and respecting such a race as the 
Maoris — the colonial authorities feel a confident 
assurance that permanent tranquillity will be main- 
tained in the north, and that they may rely not 
only on the friendship, but also, in case of need, on 
tlie active support of the Ngapuhis, the most power- 
ful native tribe. All those best acquainted with the 
Maoris believe that my visits to the principal clans 
have produced a gocxl effect, and that the general 
sentiments of the natives were truly expressed in the 
waiata, or chant of welcome, with which I was 
received at Ilokianga ; — ‘ Lo ! now the Governor has 
at length arrived. My heart has loifged to see him, 
— whom our tribes, far and near, have uTiited to 
ac^knowledge and recognise in terms of friendship 
and love. Welcome, 0 Governor ! . . . In days gone 
by, the laws of Gcxl and the laws of the Queen 
stcx)d side by side. Under the shadow of those laws 
our tribes take sweet repose, free from danger 
and surprise. Now at lengtli the Governor has ap- 
])eared. We see him in person. We speak with him 
face to face. Now, O Governor ! this your presence 
at Ilokianga will be the means of cementing in one 
bond of unity and fellowship the tribes of the 

widows of these colonels were in the ball-room, he asked to be pre- 
sented to them ; and, bowing low, thus addressed them : * Ladies, 
when I was young I fought against your gallant husbands ; I am now 
old, and I hope that I shall ere long meet them in Paradise, for they 
were indeed noble toon (wojrriors),* 
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Pakelia and the tribes of the Maoris, so that they shall 
henceforth live together in peace and friendship under 
one law and under one Governor.’ 


An interesting scene took place at Wellington 
on the anniversaiy of the Queen’s accession, June 
20, 1870, in the ceremony of presenting the swords 
of honour sent out by Her Majesty as tokens of re- 
cognition of the valour and loyalty of Te Ke})a, 
Eopata, Mokena, and four other loyal chiefs. The 
chiefs having advanced for the purpose of receiving 
the swords, the Governor, who was attended by his 
Ministers and Staff, said : 

‘ My friendsf Te Kepa, Ropata, and Mokena, — 
The Queen has sent out from England swords of 
honour to be presented to you and to certain other 
Maori chiefs, in recognition of your loyalty to her 
Crowii, and of your gallant services in support of her 
Government and of the cause of law and order in 
New Zealand. Her Majesty has commanded me, as 
her representative, to invest you with these swords, 
as tokens of her royal favour. I now proceed to 
perform this honourable duty on this day, June 2b, 
which is the 33rd anniversary of the accession of the 
Queen, who, soon after she ascended the throne of 
England, Ijecame, through the Treaty of Waitangi, 
the Sovereign also of this country. I am glad, more- 
over, to carry out the commands of our Queen, by 
bestowing on you these marks of distimjtion in the 
presence of the Ministers and other cliief officers of 
the Government, and of many members of the Parlia- 
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meat. And now to you, Te Kepa, I deliver tliis 
sword. Never shall I forget how, when I went to 
Wanganui, in November, 1868, at a time of much 
danger and distress, and called upon your tribe again 
to take arms for the Queen and the law, reminding 
you of the dying words of your great chief and near 
kinsman, Ilori Kingi te Anaua ; never shall I forget, 
I say, how you, Te Kepa, sprang forward, with the 
gallant spirit of your ancestors, and declared that 
you were again ready to take the field. Since that 
day you have been almost constantly on active 
service against the enemies of the Queen ; and your 
march across this island, from Wanganui to Opotiki, 
in spite of many and great difficulties, is an exploit 
thoroughly appreciated both here and in England. 
You have been ably and bravely assisted by your 
friend Topia Turoa, on whom also a mark of the 
approval of the Queen’s Government will be hereafter 
bestowed. Te Kepa, here is your sword. It bears 
on the blade this inscription — ‘ Given by Queen 
Victoria to Te Kepa for his unfailing loyalty and 
valour.’ May you long wear it in health and honour. 
To you, Eopata and Mokena, I now present, in the 
name of the Queen, these swords, which also bear 
your names and similar inscriptions with that pre- 
sented to Te Kepa. Your tribe, the Ngatiporou, have 
rivalled the Wauganuis in loyalty to the Crown, in 
goodwill to your English neighbours, and in gallantry 
in war. Your services in many a severe conflict on 
the East Coast since 1865, as well as at Ngatapa and 
elsewhere, and your late expedition through the 
Urewera country, are well known and thoroughly 
appreciated ; and I am confident that you will con- 
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tinue your efforts, in co-operation with the other 
forces of the Government and with the other loyal 
Maori tribes, until peace shall have been permanently 
established throughout this island. Here, Eopata 
and Mokena, are your swords, presented to you by 
the Queen. May you also long wear them in health 
and honour. And now, my friends, I trust that the 
ceremony of this day may be auspicious, and that, 
by the blessing of God, before another anniversary of 
the Queen’s accession shall ai-rive, her heart may be 
gladdened with the tidings that the clouds of war and 
evil have passed away from this fair land, and that 
both races, the Pakeha and the Maori, are dwelling 
together under equal laws and in friendship and 
prosperity.’ 

Te Kepa Eatjgihiwhinui then replied in Maori, of 
which a verbatim ti-anslation is given : — 0 Queen Vio 
toria ! by the grace of God long may you live. May 
your children, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and the Princesses live long. I thank Victoria, 
Queen of this world, for casting her eyes in this direc- 
tion, upon us, this dark-skinned people, this distant 
people. I thank the Queen heartily for sejuling 
me this proof of her love across the billows of the 
great sea. Here it is, — the sickle with which evil is 
to be cut down. Your ancestors, the Kings, have been 
protected by God, and so also yourself. There you 
stand on the most sacred place of your ancestors — the 
Kings of great fame of old. And now you have 
caused the sun to shine over this our island. It is 
very good that the elder and younger brother should 
live together, as they did in the Ark. Afterwards, the 
elder and the younger brother were divided. Now, 
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in this year for the first time they are again united. 
I and my tribes are under the authority of the 
Queen. This was Hori Kingi’s last word to me, 
and to all his tribe ; ‘ When I am gone, remain quiet 
under the authority of the Queen : be loyal to her.’ 
And to me especially he said : ‘ Be strong in putting 
down evil, that peace may be secured in the future.’ 
Well, now that this pledge of your affection is here 
before me, I trust that peace will always be with 
you, 0 Queen Victoria! and with your children. 
May peace be with you, 0 Governor Bowen 1 with 
Lady Bowen, and your children. May peace be with 
the Government of New Zealand. Let love be in 
your hearts. 

To tlie Earl of Kimberley, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies} 

Government House, Wellington: August 23, 1870. 
My dear Lord, 

My plan of engaging the friendly clans to fight on 
the side of law and order, and to make roads through 
their own mountains and forests, while the so-called 
Maori King and his adherents were given to under- 
stand that they will be left undisturbed so long as 
they remain quiet within their own territory, was at 
first unpopular in many quarters. Indeed, a year 
ago, my Ministers and I were attacked in a portion 
of the Press for arming the loyal clans, making a 
peaceful arrangement with Tawhiao, and for refusing to 
proclaim martial law, or (under the peculiar circum- 

* Lord Ivimberley had succeeded Lord Granville at the Colonial 
Office. 
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stances of the Colony) to hang the Maori prisoners, 
unless proved guilty before the Supreme Court of 
murder or some other atrocity, in addition to earry- 
in<I arms against the Government. But now our 
success has made the rai'liament and pid)lic agree 
that we were right, and the result is almost pei'ft'ct 
jxditical quietude. 

The Maoris are certainly a most interesting race. 
As Scholars as well as Stat(‘smen, your Lordshij), Mr. 
Gladstone, and many of )'our colleagues would delight 
in seeing a Korero, or meeting of the natives. It is very 
Homeric. I send herewith photogra])hs of my friends 
Te Kepa and Kopata, the chiefs who have fought so 
gallantly for the Crown since my a])])eal to them when 
I went to Wanganui in November 1808, at the time of 
tlie Poverty Bay massacre.* Te Kepa is a chief of very 
high birth, and can count his pedigree from the time 
when tlie Maoris, led by one of his ancestors, first 
landed in New Zealand about GOO years ago. He 
is very gentlemaidike in manners and appearance, and 
not darker than most. Portuguese nobles. Indeed, 
if he were in a London drawing-room, people would 
ask ‘ Who is that distinguished foreign officer ? ’ The 
Duke of Edinburgh was mut^h struck with him. 
When he dined with me to meet the Duke, he was 
suffering from inflammation in his eyes, caught 
through exposure in the field while in arms for the 
Queen. When the Duke expressed his regret for the 
suffering which his loyalty had brought on him, he ex- 

* See above, page S.'i. 
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claimed to the interpreter ; ‘Tell the Prince that I care 
not how soon I become even blind in fighting for his 
mother, now that mine eyes have seen the son of my 
Queen.’ Is not this the sort of speech that Cameron 
of Lochiel might have made to Charles Edward At 
Holyrood in 1745 ? I am informed on high authority 
that the Queen was much interested and gratified by 
this incident.' 

I have had a very arduous task here, for I have 
had to contend with a very formidable outbreak of 
theHau-haus (i.e. of the Maoris who have renounced 
their allegiance to the Queen, and relapsed into 
heathenism), without any aid from England, though 
there w'ere lately as many insurgent Maoris in the 
field as during the period when there was an army of 
10,000 regular troops in this country. And, more 
recently, as will be seen from the New Zealand press, 
and from the debates in the New Zealand Parliament, 

' Another incident occurred at the dinner referred to above. Among 
the loyal Maori chiefs invited to meet the Duke of Edinburgh was one 
of the original signers of the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, and who had 
ever since been a firm friend of the English. One of the Anglican 
Bishops afterwards said to the Governor : ‘ Do you know, sir, the 
antecedents of that old heathen ? * * No, my dear Bishop,’ was the 

reply, ‘ but I do know that he brought five hundred of his clansmen 
into the field to fight for the Queen, so I invited him to meet the 
“ Queen’s Son.” ’ ‘ Well,’ continued the Bishop, ‘ when I first arrived 

in New Zealand, that chief came to me and said that he wished to be 
baptized. 1 knew that he had two wives, so I told him that he must 
first persuade one of them to return to her family. He said he feared 
that would be difficult, but that he would see what could be done, and 
come back to me in two months. When he returned, he exclaimed, 
“ Now, Missionary, you may baptize me, for I have only one wife.” I 
asked, “ What have you done with our dear sister, your first wife ? ” 
He replied, smacking his lips, “ I have eaten her / ” ’ 
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I have had to struggle with a very general spirit of 
disaffection to the Lnperial Government, arising out of 
the removal of the last Imperial regiment while the 
native war was still raging, thongli tlie Colonial I’arlia- 
ilient had engaged to pay its entire cost. ]3ut I am 
thankful to say that I believe the worst is now over. 
The Hau-haus see that the colonists and loyal clans are 
too strong for them, and the Maoris generally l)eli(*ve 
that it will be more pleasant and ]>rofitable to trade 
with the English than to fight with them. On the 
other hand, the concession of the Imperial gua- 
rantee of the loan of a million sterling for colonial 
defen(;es ; and, above all, the kindly and sympathetic 
language of the Secretary of State in his recent com- 
munications, are fast causing the revival of the old 
loyalty of New Zealand. 

To the Same. 

Government House, WeUington : September 24, 1870. 

My dear Lord, 

I am very grateful for your most kind and 
encouraging letter of July 17, which readied me 
by the last mail. I read to the Colonial Ministers 
those paragraphs in w’hich you express your sympathy 
with this Colony and your ajipreciation of the very 
difficult position in which I am placed, further assur- 
ing the colonists that the policy of England ‘ is not a 
mere selfish one, but is believed to be really the best 
for the interests of the Colony itself’ ; and that ‘you 
greatly admire the promptitude and energy, w'orthy 

VOL. 1. D D 
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of men of Englisli descent, with which the colonists 
have recently dealt with the native difficulty.’ These 
words had a most happy effect. Mr. Fox,^ the 
Prime Minister, and others of the leading public 
men here, say that they have a grateful recollection 
of the valuable assistance which you gave twenty 
years ago to the Canterbury Association, and, some- 
what later, towards the passing of the New Zealand 
Constitution Act. The concession of Lord Granville 
about the guarantee to the loan ; his personal courtesy 
to the New Zealand Commissioners in England ; and, 
above all, the completely altered tone of the despatches 
from the Colonial Office during the last few months, 
had caused the tide of feeling here to turn ; and now 
your letter has carried it to the flood. What is the 
immediate result ? Why, that even those who four or 
five moutlis ago were all agog for separation from 
England, and annexation to the United States, are 
now loyal again, and the Ministers asked me to in- 
clude in the Prorogation Speech a congratulation to 
the Parliament on the cordial relations re-established 
with the mother-country ! It is national sympathy 
and not di’y logic which keeps a great Empire 

‘ Now Sir William Fox, K.C.M.G. Sir George Bowen w'as his 
guest in November, 1808, at Raugitikei, some thirty miles from 
Wanganui, but only one mile from a large village of Hau-haua, who 
* plainly told Mr. Fox that they would rise and kill him and all the 
other Pakehas in the district if so ordered by King Tawhiao.’ In the 
following year Sir G. Bowen was again the guest of Sir W. Fox, when 
the Governor and his Prime Minister rode together from Wanganui to 
Taranaki through the country recently laid waste by Titokowaru, but 
where they were loyally received by Hone Pihama, and other chiefs 
formerly in rebellion. 
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together; and, whatever maybe the future destiny 
of the British Colonies, all would allow it to be a 
grave misfortune to permit the separation to be so 
precipitated, or matters so to ‘drift,* as to ])roduce 
in Australasia the bitter and lasting raiK'our against 
England so long prevalent in America. 


In a recent letter (1881)) an English Statesman, 
Sir G. Bowen wrote as follows : — 

‘I have always retained a deep sense of tlu^ 
steady support which I received fromljord IviinlKU'ley 
on all occasions, and especially during the inanilbld 
difliculties whic^U I had to encounter while Governor 
of New Zealand. Other Governors liax e express(*d a 
similar feeling. Above all, the greatest of our living 
Proconsuls, the Marquis of IJu/lerin and Ava, once 
made to me this striking remark: “While Lord 
Kimberley was Secretary of State I always felt, in 
difficmlt times, like a man fighting with a strong wall 
at his back.” ’ 


B D :l 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

FINAL CLOSE OP THE TEN YEABS’ WAE — THE GOVEBNOK’S BIDE 
THBOUGH THE INTEBIOB OP THE NOBTH ISLAND FBOM 
WELLINGTON TO AUCKLAND — SUBMISSION OP THE FOBMEB 
BEBELB — ALBEBT VICTOB FOMABE — LETTEB TO SIB T. M. 
BIDDULPH — MAORI MEMBEBB IN THE COLONIAL FABLIAMENT. 

The just and politic measures of tlie Government 
and Parliament, and the gallantry of the colonial 
forces, both English and native,' finally brought 
to a close, towards the end of 1870, the Maori 
w'ar, which had lasted as long as the war of Troy— - 
for ten years since 1860. As it was remarked 
at the time : ‘ a judicious mixture of firmness and 
conciliation has at length subdued those formidable 
foemen : — 

Quos neque Tydides nee Larissaus Achilles, 

Non anni domuere decern, non mille carince : * 

That is, whom neither Generals Cameron and Chute, 
with their army of 1 0,000 regular troops, nor the 
strong squadron of men-of-war, with its naval brigade 
on shore, had succeeded in conquering during the 
war of the last ten years.’ 

Subjoined are reports of the Governor’s visits to 
the lately disturbed districts : 

' Virgil, ^n. II. 197. 
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To the Earl of Kimberley. 

Govemment House, Wellington, New Zealand : 

December 12, 1871. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I proceeded by 
sea to Wanganui on November 27th ult., ajid re- 
turned thence to Wellington overland on the 5th 
instant. 

The immediate cause of this expedition was the 
invitation of the provincial and municipal autlKu ities, 
and also of the Maori (rhiefs of the district, that I 
should open the iron bridge which has now been 
completed over the river Wanganui. This is an im- 
portant public work, being oidy about one hundred, 
and twenty feel; shorter than London Lridge. It 
was designed by the eminent civil engineer, Mr. 
(leorge liobert Stephenson ; and the materials were 
chiefly constructed in England, but they were put 
together and erected on the spot by a colonial co)i- 
tractor. 

It will be recollected that Wanganui is one of the 
earliest European settlements in New Zealand, dating 
from 1842. Situated near the mouth of the principal 
river, and in the centre of the most fertile districts in 
the western portion of the Province of Wellington, it 
w'ould have made rapid progress had it not been for 
the almost constant Maori wars and disturbances 
which have frequently threatened its very existence. 
However, the town, situated on the right bank of the 
navigable river Wanganui, and about four miles from 
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the sea, already contains nearly four thousand 
European inhabitants ; and, now that permanent 
tranquillity appears to have been established, it has 
every prospect of a successful future. On the left 
bank, nearly opposite the town, is Putiki, the prin- 
cipal kainga of the great Maori clan of the Wanga- 
nuis, of whi(;h Te Kepa is the leading chief. 

In iny rejjly to the address of the settlei’s, I spoke 
as follows : ‘ This, gentlemen, is my third visit to 

Wanganui. I have not forgotten that, in the address 
presented to me on the occasion of my first visit, in 
November, 1868, you expressed your regret that I 
“ should have arrived among you at a time when a 
native insurrection was ragijig within a few miles of 
this town, and wlien your hearts were saddened by 
llu* kiss of no inconsiderable nundier of j'our fellow 
settlers, who had gallantly shed their blood in the 
defence of the throne and of their adopted country.” 
Permit me now to congratulate you on the very 
striking improv-ement which lias taken place in the 
condition and prospects of your town and district 
during the brief period of the last three years. In 
November, 1868, a formidable rebellion had broken 
out in your immediate neighbouihood, and the rebels, 
after devastating the whole country to the west, 
had jwlvanced to within ten miles of your suburbs. 
Under these circumstances, I came among you my- 
self, having been assured that my presence at that 
perilous crisis would prove of public advantage, espe- 
cially in stimulating the zeal of your Maori allies, 
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who, indeed, headed by the gallant Te Kepa, took 
up arms at my (*all. 

‘My second visit to Wanganui was in September, 
18G9, when I rode overland iVom this town to Patea, 
All pressing danger had tlien passed away, but thei’e 
still existed a general feeling of insecurity. Now, on 
my third visit, I find that tlie wisdom and firmness of 
the Legislature, ably seconded by tlie gallantry of our 
local for(*es, both European and Native, and l)y the 
])ulj]ic- spirit of the population at lai-ge, have esta- 
Ifiished what I trust will prove ])eri]ianent tran(|uillity 
and confidence. The settlements laid waste by the 
rebels have been reoccAipied and extended ; and a 
pub]ic> coach is now running from Wanganui to 
Taranaki, through the country wlii(*h four yeai's ago 
could not be safely traversed even by a very large 
force of Impej-ial and Colonial troops. The facts to 
which I have referred are well known to all who now 
hear me ; but it seems expedient to place them on 
record for the benefit of those at a distance wlio are 
deeply interested in the welfare of New Zealand.’ 

The address of the natives was read on the bridge 
by the gallant Te Kepa, surrounded ])y the chiefs 
and clansmen of his tribe, lie wore his uniform as 
a major in the Colonial Militia, and the sword of 
honour presented to him l>y the Queen. During 
my stay at Wanganui, on this as on former occasions, 

I paid a special visit to the Maoris at their own 
kainga of Putiki, and was again received with the 
customary war dance and chants of welcome. In 
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the Korero which followed, and which was attended 
by several chiefs recently in arms against the Crown, 
all the speeches were of the most loyal and peaceful 
character ; and I was assured that I might always 
rely on the active support, alike in peace and in war, 
of the Maori clans which have already fought so long 
and so bravely for the Queen. 

The Maoris asked permission to row Lady Bowen 
and myself, together with my family and suite, in 
their war-canoes up the beautiful Wanganui River. 
Except in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
no Europeans have as yet settled on its banks, but 
they are studded with picturesque native villages, 
at each of which the Governor and his party were 
greeted with shouts and songs of welcome. At flight 
we encamped under tents at one or other of these 
kaingas, our Maori hosts gathering for us the flower- 
ing shrubs of their country, which form a soft, elastic, 
and fragrant couch. The scenery of the upper part 
of the Wanganui River resembles in many of its 
features that of the Rhine between Cologne and 
Mannheim. The old towns and castles are, of course, 
wanting here, but the vegetation of Germany is far 
surpassed by the magnificent and almost tropical 
luxuriance of the New Zealand forests. Nothing can 
be more striking and suggestive than the sight of a 
fleet of Maori war-canoes, such as that which conveyed 
and escorted us. The prow and stern of each canoe 
ends in a highly curving peak, carved in fantastic 
shapes, gay with streaming pennons of divers colours. 
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and profusely decorated with the feathers of the kiwi 
{Apteryx) and albatross. Each canoe is rowed by 
from twenty to fifty kilted warriors, while in the 
midst stands a chief, with the spear {taieha) and 
greenstone sceptre {mere puuamu) of his rank, guid- 
ing and encouraging his clansmen by voice and gesture, 
and marking the time for the rhythmical stroke of the 
paddles and for the wild chants with which it is 
accompanied.^ 

Although all is now calm and peaceful on the 
Wanganui Eiver, it will be recollected that much 
sharp fighting took place on its banks in both the 
first and second Maori Wars, and especially in the 
years 1804 and 1805. In the early part of the 
former year a Ihrge party of Hau-lians from the in- 
terior attempted to descend the liver, witli the objei^t 
of sacking and burning the town ; but they weie 
met and utterly defeated by the loyal Maoris in tlie 
fiercely contested battle of Moutoa (May 14, 1804). 
A handsome monument has been erected in tlie 
market-jdace of Wanganui by the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Wellington, to the memory of the Maoris 
who fell at Moutoa.^ 

On my return last week overland from Wanganui 
to Wellington, I found everything tramjuil and pros- 
perous, where, on my previous journey through tlie 

* A sketch of a Maori war-canoe is given in the frontispiece to Sir 
George Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, 

A full account of the fighting near Wanganui in 1864 and 1865 will 
be found in Sir W. Fox’s War in New Zealand, chaps. 9 and 14, and 
in the Parliamentary Papers of those years. 
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same districts in November, 1868, aU was confusion 
and terror. The colonists are everywhere improving 
their homesteads and steadily extending their farms ; 
while the Maoris, who were recently on the point of 
coming to blows among themselves respecting the 
ownership of some land at Horowhenua, near Otaki, 
have listened to the advice and exhortations of myself 
and of Mr. McJjean, and agreed to submit their pre- 
tensions to arbitration. 


The above and some shorter tours were followed 
by Sir G. Bowen’s ride through the interior of the 
North Island, which was ]-egarded at the time as 
another turning-point in the history of the Colony. 
He reported (April 1, 1872): *' 

‘ I propose to ride aci'oss the cfuitre of the North 
Island, from Wellington to Aiickland, by Napier, the 
great central lake of Taupo, the Hot Lakes, and the 
Waikato. This journey will probably occupy from a 
fortnight to three weeks, and much of it wiU neces- 
sarily be of a very rough nature, as lying beyond the 
limits to which colonisation has hitherto extended. 
But it is expected by those who know the Maoris 
best, that a visit from the representative of the 
Queen to the native tribes of the central interior will 
be prodm;tive of much political advantage ; wdiile 
confidence in England as to the per manent tranquillity 
of New Zealand will be confirmed when it is kirown 
that the Goverrror has himself crossed in safety so 
man}- of the recently hostile and disaffected districts.’ 
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The following letters give some description of this 
anxious but very important journey : 

To 11, G. ^V, llerhert^ Esq,,, Perinanent Undersecretary 
of State for the Colonies, 

Lake of Taupo, New Zealand: April 1), 187*2. 

My dear Herbert, 

I wrote to you from Wellington on the eve of my 
departure on my overland journey to Auckland 
through the centre of tliis island and the lieart of the 
native districts. Many persons, although all agree- 
ing on tlie great importance of the (loveiaior under- 
taking this expedition, felt anxious about its didi- 
cullies and dangers; and, as 1 told you, 1 was not 
myself without ^ome ])resentiment of evil. Ihit this 
day I have the gr(‘at haj)piness of writing odicially to 
Loi*d Kiml>erley fi'om the shores of the gr*(‘at c(*nlral 
lake of Taupo ; which was as little known to the 
first settlers of New Zealand thii ly years ag;o as tluj 
great lakes in the interior of Africa are now known 
to the Europeans resident at Alexandria and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Moreover, until within the last 
few months, the natives of tli(*se central districts w(*re 
devoted to the so-called Maori King, and (with the 
single exception of the Cliief Poihipi, the fri(md and 
guide of the late Lt. Meade they were hostile to 
the Queen and to all white men. In ISfiSJ, they joined 
the rebel leader Te Kooti, when there was much 
hard fighting at Tokano and elsewhere (as desciibed 

* See the excellent account of his adventures in A Hide through 
New Zealand, by Lt. the Hon. H. Meade, R.N. 
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in my despatches at the time), between the insur- 
gents and the colonial forces, and the loyal clans 
led by the gallant Te Kepa. Last night I slept at 
Opepe, ten miles from my present quarters ; where 
in June, 1869, a detachment of the colonial forces 
was surprised and slaughtered by Te Kooti ; and I 
have been received with shouts of joy and welcome in 
the country where Lt. Meade had literally (as he says 
in his book) ‘ to ride for his life.’ Tlie chiefs and 
tribes so lately in arms against the Queen, assure me 
that they are now convinced of the good intentions 
towards them of my Government, and that their true 
interest is to live in peace and harmony with the 
colonists. They are quite clamorous to be employed 
on the roads which are gradually but surely creeping 
up from the coast into their mountain fastnesses, 
ajid which wiU soon render all future rebellions 
practically impossible. Sevei al chiefs have taken con- 
tracts for making, by the labour of their clansmen, 
the road of ninety miles from the port of Napier to 
Lake Taupo. Half of it is already finished; and, 
strange and incredible as such a statement would 
have been only two years ago, it will be completed 
within six months from this date ; and a coach, 
subsidised by the Government, will then run twice 
a week into the heart of the (lately) rebel coun- 
try. The Lake of Taupo is of about the same size 
(200 square miles of water) with the Lake of Geneva, 
which it much resembles. From the hut in which I 
am now writing, there is a glorious view across its 
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waters to the burning mountain of Tongariro (6,200 
feet) and the peak of Ruapehu (9,200 feet high), 
both covered with snow, and glittering in the bright 
sunshine and pellucid air. To-morrow I cross over to 
Tokano, the scene of the fiercely contested battle of 
October, 1869, but where our late enemies are now 
assembled to give me an enthusiastic welcome. They 
like seeing the Governor coming among them with 
only one aide-de-camj), two ofTn^ers of the Colonial 
Government, and a few mounted orderlies. There is 
nothing in Italy finer than the scenery through which 
we have been riding during the last few days. On 
our return from Tokano, we shall continue our ride 
overland to Auckland, a ride of about a fortnight now, 
but which wiIH)e a drive of four or five days before 
long.* The Maoris are waiting outside for a Korero 
with the Governor, so I must conclude. 

P.S. The speeches of the Maori chiefs were quite 
enthusiastically loyal. They ])laced their villages, 
their lands, their arms, everything they have, at the 
disposal of the Queen, and of the Governor, a vendre 
et a pendre, in the sentiment of the old French 
saying. 

To the Earl of Kimberley. 

Lake of Taupo, New Zealand : April 12, 1872, 

My dear Lord, 

My last despatches will have informed your 
Lordship of my intended journey across the (centre 

' Now, in 1889, railways run over most of the country throngh 
which Sir G. Bowen rode in 1872. 
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of this island ; to which great importance is attached 
on public grounds ; and also of my successful 
arrival at the great central lake (or as the Maoris 
call it, ‘ Sea ’ — Moana) of Taupo. 

On the 9th ultimo I wrote that, after an enthu- 
siastic reception by the Maoris at the north end of 
the lake, one of whom, Poihipi, is among the few 
sui’vivors of the chiefs wdio signed, in 1840, the 
treaty of Waitangi, ceding the sovereignty of New 
Zealand to the British Crown, I was about to cross 
over to Tokano at the south end, wdiere a large 
number of those lately in arms against the Queen 
were assembled to give their submission. I received 
a still more enthusiastic greeting from these ex-rebels, 
w’ho assured me that they had returtied to Christian- 
ity as well as to their allegiance to the Queen, a fact 
which they wished to prove by quoting largely 
(though not at aU in a profane tone or manner) 
from Scripture ; stating, for example, that they 
should be admitted to favour ‘like the labourers 
who came in at the eleventh hour,’ and hoping that 
the Government would act on the principle of the 
text, ‘that there is more joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety-and-nine just 
persons who need no repentance.’ Herman Merivale 
says somewhere that colonists bear no malice, how- 
ever fierce their temporary quarrels, against ‘Downing 
Street,’ as they always call the Colonial Office ; and 
really Maori rebels seem to be equally forgiving. 
One chief, who was our guide at the south end 
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of the Lake, liad lost an eye and a hand in fio-htinnr 
afj^ainst our forces ; and one old cliieftainess, Avho 
was almost too afre(*liouate in lier welcome to me, 
had lost a brother and two sons in the war. I 
addressed the assembled wari*iors at soim^ Icnii^tli, 
fully ex])laininf^^ the gracious intentions of my 
Government; and I was answered in very loyal 
s})eeches. The chiefs said that th(*y had only tin* 
followin^^ reqiu'sts to make: 1. To have ‘ (iueen’s 
fla^s ’ (i.e. Union Jacks) to hoist in all their Pahs, 
instead of the rebel, or Uau-hau, llaj^^s, which th(‘y 
have everywhere destroyed. 2. That, a townshij) 
might be founded on the shores of the Lak(% and 
called ‘Bowen,’ after my name. o. That they might 
be employed iif making roads through th(*ir own 
country. 4. That the Governinent would pla(‘e a 
steamer on the lake, so that theie might b(‘ easy 
access to all their settlements for the officers of 
Governinent, and for colonists desirous to lease or 
buy portions of their land. It will be c*asily under- 
stood that no ol)jection was made on my part to any 
of these requests. 

I rode from Tokano to the beautiful Lake 
Eotoaira at the foot of the burning mountain of 
Tongariro. This is, speaking geograpliically, one of 
the most interesting spots in New Zealand, for here 
nearly all the principal rivers of the North Island 
have their sources within a few miles of eacli other : 
the Waikato flowing to the north, the Wanganui to 
the south, and so forth. I was reminded of that 
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famous pass in Pindus, whence flow the Achelous, 
the Peneus, the Haliacmon, and the other chief rivers 
of Northern Greece, and where Aristaeus 

Omnia sub magnd labentia flumina terrd 
Spectabat diversa locis.'- 

Prom the south end of the Lake of Taupo 
stretches away a vast extent of rich and beautiful 
plains and valleys at present almost without a single 
inhabitant of any race. But now that peace is firmly 
established, the sheep-farmers are already in treaty 
with the native owners for leases enabling them to 
depasture stock. As I rode along in the shadow of 
the mighty Tongariro with one of the Maori lords of 
the soil, he said that he had lived to see many 
changes, and that he stiU hoped to see the primeval 
forests felled ; the fair plains and valleys before us 
dotted with tens of thousands of sheep and cattle ; 
English steamers rushing over the lakes ; English 
towns and villages springing up on the banks of the 
rivers ; so that the sale and rents of his domains 
might enable him to spend his old age in comfort, 
and to educate his children in the language and 
learning of the Enghsh. I thought of Longfellow’s 
‘ Hiawatha : ’ 

I beheld too in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 

I beheld the westward marches 
Of tlie unknown crowded nations. 

All the land was full of people, 


• Virgil, Gevrg. IV. 806 . 
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Restless, straggling, toiling, striving. 
Speaking many tongnes, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes. 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys. 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 


From Lake Taupo Sir G. Bowen (‘oiitinued his ride 
through tlie territories of the native clans to Auckland. 
On May 15, 1872, he wrote to Lord Kimberley : 

‘ I have now the sati.sfaetion of rej)orting that the 
second half was as prosperous .as the first half of my 
expedition; and that I reached Auckland on the 
24th ultimo, at the end of what h.as been truly called 
“ an important and memor.able journey. ’ All those 
who are best acquainted with the Maoris .and with 
this country generally agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed in the annexed leading article of one of the 
principal journals of New Zealand : 

‘ “ The tour overland through the extensive tract 
of country chiefly owmed and occupied by the native 
tribes of New Ze.aland, which has just been accom- 
plished so successfully by His Excellency Governor 
Sir G. F. Bowen, will go farther to reassure the 
people of England with respect to the satisfactory 
settlement of the native difficulty than a thousand 
arguments and ex parte statements on the subject. 
Throughout the entire distance traversed by His 
Excellency and the few attendants who accompanied 
him from Wellington northward till they reached the 
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Upper Waikato, the most cheerful demonstrations 
of welcome and good-will were everywhere accorded 
to the Queen’s representative. Not only by the in- 
fluential chiefs who remained firm in their allegiance 
to the European cause in days gone by, when the 
Colony stood so much in need of their assistance, but 
by many who were at one time prominent leaders 
among the most determined of our enemies, the same 
hearty desire was expressed that the past should be 
forgotten, and that all occasion for differences between 
the races should be carefully guarded against for the 
future.” ’ 

TJte Earl of Kimberley to Sir G. Bowen. 

Downing Street : August 21, 1872. 

Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your despatch of the 9th 
April, written from the Lake of Taupo, in the course 
of your expedition from Wellington to Auckland, 
and your further despatch of the 15th of May, an- 
nouncing the completion of your journey. 

I have much pleasure in congratulating you upon 
the success of this expedition, and upon the satis- 
factory evidences which you received at each place 
of the intentions and disposition of the Maoris. 

These despatches afford striking confirmation of 
the success of the native policy adopted by your 
Government. 

The following letter wiU be read with special 
interest : 
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To Major-General Sir T. M. Biddulph, K.C.B., 
Prwate Secretary to the Queen. 

Wellington : August 12, 1872. 

My dear Sir, 

In your last letter to me, )’ou were "ood enough 
to say you would like to hear oceasioiially about the 
welfare and progress of Albert Victor Pomare,’ the 
Maori boy whom the Queen su])ports at the ()r])hau 
Home near Auckland. I was lately there, and made 
it my business to visit this interesting child at his 
school, and to see him elsewhere. He is in excellent 
health and seems cpiite happy. The matron and 
teachers of the Orphan Home, as also Ijady Martin 
(the wife of the late Chief Justic(^), Mrs. Cowie (the 
wife of the Bishop of Auckland), and other ladies 
who visit and manage it, all speak in high terms of 
the good conduct and good disposition of the little 
Albert, and of his general jirogress. All recommend 
that he should remain where he is for at least two 
years more ; and I entirdy concur in this view. He 
is very grateful to his royal benefactress ; and, as 
I mentioned in a former letter, the great clan of 
the Ngapuhis, to which he belongs (and which is as 
powerful in New Zealand as the Campbells are in 
Scotland), has a loyal and dutiful sense of Her 
Majesty’s bounty to a child of the clan. 

It appears from your hift letter, that you take an 
interest in the progress of affairs in New Zealand ; 
and, indeed (if I mistake not), some members of 

* The orphan son of a loyal Maori chief. 

H H 2 
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your family took an active part in the foundation of 
this Colony. Accordingly, I venture to send you a 
brief account of my late journey from Wellington to 
Auckland, across the central Highlands, and through 
the recently hostile districts. This account was 
drawn up from notes taken at the time by one of 
the officers of the Government who accompanied 
me. 

My journey overland is considered by all the best 
judges to be a fresh turning point in the history of 
this Colony, and to afford the best proof of the 
establishment of permanent tranquillity. Soon after 
my arrival in New Zealand in 1868, 1 pointed out in 
my early despatches to the Secretary of State (many 
of which have been presented to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment) that the state of the Maori Highlands at the 
present day closely resembles in many respects that 
t)f the Scotch Highlands one hundred and fifty years 
ago. The Maori clans were lately divided into the 
loyal subjects of the Queen, on one side, and, on the 
other, the followers of the so-called ‘Maori King’ — a 
sort of Polynesian ‘ Lord of the Isles ’ — just as the 
Scotch clans were formerly divided into Hanoverians 
and Jacobites. I saw that the policy which gradually 
pacified the Scotch Highlands would prove to be the 
proper policy for this country also ; and it has been 
adopted by the Colonial Government and Parliament. 
We are steadily pursuing the system of Marshal 
Wade in opening up the country by roads, and of 
Ix)rd Chatham, in employing the disaffected clans on 
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public works, and in regiments and companies raised 
for the Crown. About three thousand Maoris, most 
of whom were lately in arms against us, are now 
garrisoning posts for the Government, or are working 
on the roads, whicli open up their own mountains 
and forests, and will soon render rebellion impossible 
in the future. Everywhere in the recently hostile 
country I was received as the representative of the 
Queen with the most loyal and cordial respect ; and 
saw the ‘ Union Jack/ tlie symbol of submission to 
the authority of Her Majesty, hoisted by the natives 
themselves over the paJus {i.e. fortified Maori villages) 
where the rebel flag had floated for several years. 
Thei’e was one very striking scene of this nature. 
One pah in thd interior of this island is held by an 
old chief, who liad the reputation of being a sullen 
and obstinate rebel; and as my route lay about half 
a-mile from it, I was advised by the loyal cliiefs to 
pass it l)y without a visit. However, when my little 
cavalcade of five oi* six horsemen came in sight on 
the brow of the nearest hill, we saw the ‘ Union 
Jack ’run up at the flag-staff; wdiile from the tree- 
ferns, palms, and all the beautiful and semi-tropical 
underwcKxl of the New Zealand forests around us, 
a number of the clansmen sprang up, not in mute 
defiance like the clansmen of Ihxlerick Dim, in the 
famous scene of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ but with 
the soft musical tones of the Uaere Mai^ the Maori 
chant of welcome. Soon afterwards^ the old chief 
himself came forw^ard, and welcomed me to his 
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country with that dignified courtesy which Maoris 
and Red Indians know so well how to assume. 

In fact, the feeling in favour of a native king is 
fast dying out here, just as Jacobitism died out in 
Scotland a hundred years ago. And as the Far- 
quharsons, Mackenzies, and other Highland clans, 
once Jacobite, are now enthusiastically attached to 
the House of Hanover, so many of the Maori tribes, 
once ‘ Hau-hau,’ or rebel, are now loyally (in their 
own phrase) ‘ reposing under the shadow of the 
Queen.’ 

Anthony Trollope is now visiting New Zealand. 
It is to be wished that he may do for the Maoris 
what Walter Scott did for the Highlanders, and 
Fenimore Cooper for the Red Indians. He might 
find here materials for several novels, which would 
preserve the memory of a very interesting race. I 
visited again on my recent tour the famous Hot 
Lakes and springs (resembling the geysers of Iceland) 
which I visited in 1870 with the Duke of Edinburgh. 
His Royal Highness has left a most favourable im- 
pression behind him in New Zealand, and is regarded 
with aflectionate respect alike by the colonists and 
by the natives, who often ask after the ‘ son of the 
Queen.’ I may here mention that (as I have ofiicially 
reported to Lord Kimberley) the intelligence of the 
illness of the Prince of Wales called forth throughout 
New Zealand a general sympathy, which proves (if, 
indeed, any proof were wanting) the strength of the 
loyal attachment of all classes in this community to 
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the Crown and to the Eoyal Family. I appointed by 
proclamation a day of general thanksgiving for his 
Eoyal Highness’s recovery ; and it was observed as in 
England. It was everywhere kept as a close holiday ; 
and appropriate services were held in the churches 
of all the religious communions, and attended by 
crowded congregations. I added in my official de- 
spatch to Lord Kimberley : 

‘ It has been remarked here tliat in the old French 
Monarchy the children of the Sovereign were called 
the children of France (/es enfans de Frame)', and 
that although the English people do not use the same 
graceful phrase, they feel thoroughly the sentiment 
which it expresses. It has been my agreeable duty 
to report in se\«eral previous despatches, the enthu- 
siastic welcome with which the Duke of Edinburgh 
was received in New Zealand on his visits in 1869 
and in 1870; and I now assure your Lordsliip, tliat 
it has been truly observed in the publii; press tliat 
there is scarcely a household in this Colony in wiiich 
the illness of the Prince of Wales was not deplored 
almost as would be that of an honoured relative.’ 


To the Earl of Kimberley. 

Government House, Wellinfjton, New Zealand : 
September 7, 1872. 

My Lord, 

I have now the honour to forward a translation of 
the report, sent to the Colonial Government by the 
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Maoris present, of a great native meeting held in last 
July at one of the places lately visited by me, viz. 
Mataahu, near the East Cape, the kainga, or settle- 
ment, of Eopata te Wahawaha, the principal warrior 
of the powerful clan of the Ngatiporos, and one of the 
six chiefs to whom the Queen has presented swords of 
honour. 

The main object of this meeting was to erect, with 
great ceremony, a flagstaff, and to hoist on it the 
‘ Queen’s flag ’ — i.e. the Union Jack — in token of the 
permanent establishment of peace, and of the return 
of the entire native population of the East Coast from 
rebellion to their allegiance to the Crown, and from 
the Hau-hau fanaticism to Cliristianity, There were 
also carried by the representatives of <the several clans 
other banners bearing devices symbolical of the 
loyalty and Chi'istian faith of the Maori people. 

The speeches of the leading Maori chiefs present 
at the meeting will repay perusal ; especially that of 
Eopata te Wahawaha, who wore his uniform as a 
major in the Colonial Militia, and the sword of honour 
presented to him by the Queen for his long-continued 
services in the field in support of Her Majesty’s 
authority and the cause of law and order. He began 
in these words : 

‘To aU the tribes and chiefs I offer thanks be- 
cause we have all met here together to witness the 
raising of our “ Power ” (the flagstaff ), and the sign of 
our union in this our great security, and to enable me 
to show you these swords, which you have not before 
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had an opportunity of seeing. These swords are a 
mark of honour from the Queen for your steadfast 
loyalty to her ; a token of her love and approbation 
conferred upon you for your bravery in putting down 
the evil and upholding the good ; and tliis flag also is 
a token of the support afforded you by the Govern- 
ment for your bravery in suppressing evil.* 

After explaining the position of the Maoris at the 
present time, and exhorting them to peace and union, 
he concluded his address as follows : 

‘Let us all rejoice and be glad under this our 
flag (the Queen’s flag), because we are able to breathe 
freely during this period of rest and sec^urity under 
the protection of this new power. Therefore, let us 
also be ener^ettc and active in makin<^ roads in our 
districts, erecting schools for our cliildren, building 
churches, and promoting Christianity ; and let us 
also hold on to the law as a protecting fence round 
about us. 

‘ Now I have explained to you, 0 ye people, the 
objects of our present assembling together, and which 
may be condensed under two heads ; First, the 
command of Christ to deny ourselves, take up our 
cross, and follow Him. We shall then be His children 
indeed, and co-heirs with Him in His kingdom. Tak- 
ing up the cross, we should pray always, both in 
prosperity and in adversity. 

‘ Secondly ; this is our power and strength (mana) 
which waves above us [i.e. the British flag]. If we 
do good we shall by it be increased and exalted ; but 
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if we do evil — that is, if we return to Hau-hau prac- 
tices and principles, or take up arms without due 
legal authority — we shall be crushed entirely. 

‘God preserve the Queen, and you, her people, 
and take you under His divine protection.’ 

It will be further seen that the ceremony ended 
by the natives opening a subscription among them- 
selves for the erection of a new school-house for their 
children. 


The admission of Maori members into the Colonial 
Parliament — an important political measure always 
strongly advocated by Sir G. Bowen — is referred to 
in the subjoined despatch : 

f, 

Jo the Same. 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 

October 21, 1872. 

My Lord, 

In my despatch of September 20th ultimo, and 
on previous occasions, I have reported that the ex- 
periment of admitting Maori members to the House 
of Eepresentatives had proved completely successful, 
and that it had been decided to admit them also to 
the Executive and Legislative Councils ; — a resolution 
approved by all parties, both within and without the 
Legislature. 

As your Lordship is aware, the Maoris in the 
House of Representatives are elected by their country- 
men ; but as the members of the Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils are nominated by the Governor, the 
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selection from among the principal Maori clans and 
chiefs was a matter of delicacy, requiring careful (‘on- 
sideration. With the advice of my Ministers, I have 
now summoned to the Executive Council two of the 
leading Maori members of the House of Eepresenta- 
tives ; and to the Legislative Council — 

(1) Mokena Kohere, of Waiapu, in the proviyice 
of Auckland, a chief of high rank and commanding 
influence in the great clan of the Ngatiporos, and 
who was recently presented by Her Majesty with a 
sword of honour for his long and gallant services in 
fighting for the Crown during the s(‘cond Maori War. 

(2) Wiremu Tako Ngatata, of Waikanae in the 
province of Wellington, the foremost chief of the clan 
of the Ngatiawas. Wlien the first English colonists, 
under the auspices of the New Zealand Company, 
arrived in this country in 1840, tliey found this (‘hief 
living in a pah on what is now the site of the city of 
Wellington. Together witli his friend and relative, 
the celebrated Te Puni (wliose death was recently 
lamented by both races),* Wiremu Tako Ngatata 


* Sir G. Bowen reported (December 24, 1870) that ‘ the Government 
ordered a public funeral for Te Puni. Several of the colonial Ministers 
and other leading settlers of all political parties were pall-bearers, to- 
gether with the principal clansmen of the deceased ; the Bishop of 
Wellington read the Burial Service of the Church of England ; Mr. 
McLean, the Minister for Native Affairs, delivered an eloquent address 
in Maori ; and the Volunteer Rifles and Artillery fired the customary 
military salutes over the grave of the old warrior. Several of the 
colonial journals have made appropriate comments on the death of 
Te Puni. The subjoined extract will suffice to show the general 
sentiment : “ The old settlers of Wellington did themselves honour in 
paying the last mark of respect to Te Pimi ; and the Government 
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cordially welcomed the early settlers, made over to 
them large grants of land, and protected them from 
the attacks of the hostile natives. I have already 
borne my testimony to the assistance which he afforded 
to me personally at the very critical period of the 
dangerous outbreak on the West Coast of this island 
in 1868. 

Both of the above-mentioned chiefs are universally 
recognised as good representatives of their race. 
Tliey have taken their seats in the Legislative Council, 
and have already begun to show, like their country- 
men in the other Chamber, an intelligent and active 
interest in the debates, and in the general business of 
the Parliament . 

A Government interpreter is always present in 
both Houses to translate the S 2 )eeches of the Maori 

deserves thanks for assistance, without which it would have been im- 
possible to carry out the arranf^ements for the funeral in so satisfactory 
a manner. The frank acknowledgment of Te Puni’s claims upon the 
gratitude of the colonists, and the manner in which they were alluded 
to by Mr. McLean, must have had a \ery gratifying effect on the 
Maoris who were present, and may exercise a salutary influence in 
other places. The ceremony in itself was striking and suggestive ; 
vigorous civilisation laying the head of decaying barbarism in the earth 
gently and with reverence ; not (as is usual in the case of the aborigines 
of other countries) with rude and careless contempt. Te Puni's burial 
in European fashion, with Europeans standing round his grave, and 
European guns firing over it, is typical of the not distant time when 
all the savage powers of obstruction yet latent among the Maoris wiU 
be buried in a similar manner, and tlie work of colonisation will proceed 
uninterrupted. It also suggests the thought of another hour, sooner or 
later to arrive, when the last Maori will be laid to his rest by European 
hands; and his race, so remarkable for its chequered character of 
good and evil — so much that is noble and striking, and so much that 
is savage and revolting— 'will remain only in the history and traditions 
of the past." ’ 
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members sentence by sentence. They rarely speak, 
except on questions of land tenure, native laws and 
customs, and other subjects with which they are per- 
fectly acquainted; and they .are always heard with 
respect and attention by their English colle.agues. 

Tliere can l)e no doubt that the .admission of 
Maoris to the Executi\e Council and to the Parliji- 
ment has been felt by them as a proof that they 
are now regarded as having ecpial rights with the 
colonists. It was a most salutary measure. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OFFICIAL TOURS IN THE SOUTH ISLAND — CANTERBURY — JOHN 
ROBERT OODLEY — THE ‘CANTERBURY PILGRIMS* — OTAGO — 
HOKITIKA — SOUTHERN ALPS— FJORDS OF NEW ZEALAND — 
MILFORD SOUND— LAKE WAKATIPU. 

Thr complete termiiiatioii of tlie Maori disturbances 
ill the North Island enabled tlie Governor to make 
some lengthened ofTicial tours in the South Island, 
which contains the great majority of the English 
settlers, but only a few hundred natives. Hitherto 
he had been unable to absent himsell fiom the scene 
of liostilities, except during his brief voyage with the 
Duke of Edinburgli. 

We subjoin some extracts from the Governor’s 
re])orts of his Southern tours : 

To the Earl of Kimberley, 

‘ As the local journals observe : A heartier or 
more universal demonstration could not have been 
made ” ; and I may add, that the good taste was 
ecpially conspicuous with the warmth of the welcome 
accorded to me by the Superintendents, by the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and by all classes of the com- 
munity. 

‘ It will be seen that, in replying to an address 
jiresented to me in Canterbury, I spoke as follows : 
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“ I thank you heartily for the welcome which your 
loyalty to our Sovereitrn has induced you to accord 
to me as Her Majesty’s representative on my arrival 
in this great Province. 

‘ “ I am fully conscious that your cordial greetings 
are paid to me in my official character, and that I 
can have as yet but little claim to the ])er8onal 
regard of the peoi)le of Canterbury, unless, indeed, it 
be as an early friend of one whose memory will for 
ever be htdd in high honour and aHection among you ; 
I mean John Ilobert Godley. N(^arly twenty years 
have now elaj)sed since I first discussed with him liis 
schemes for the foundation of this settlement, which 
he even then called the work of his life. You all 
know how welF he peiformed tliat woik. 1 will only 
add that it would have cheered his gallant si)irit, in 
his sufferings from failing health, if he could have 
foreseen the rapid but solid progress, almost without 
])recedent elsewhere, which you have achieved.” 

‘It will be recollected that several of the New 
Zealand settlements, and esj)ecially Canterbury, were, 
in the words of Mr. Merivale,^ “ founded under good 
ausj)ices, and in a spirit of enthusiasm unecjualled in 
‘modern colonial enterprise, which carries the mind 
back to the days of Kaleigh and his adventurous 
contemporaries.” ^ In much of the society, in many of 

* Colonisation and Colonies, p. 128. 

® We may here quote a story often told : Tt will bo remembered 
that the late Mr. Gibbon Wakefield took a very active part in the first 
coloni8atif)n of New Zealand ; and that it was his policy to utilise the 
relifpous movements at home to help in creatiri" new settlements at the 
Anti|)odcs. Thus the ‘ High Church ’ movement in England was used 
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the fine public; buildings of Canterbury, and in all 
that truly English tone and aspect of the community, 
which strike every visitor, the character of its first 
founders may stiU be traced ; while the remarkable 
progress of the settlement is^ a proof of the energy 
and perseverance with which they and their suc- 
cessors have turned to ac-count the natural advantages 
of a region comparatively free from forest, and where 
the expense of clearing and of first communications 
was comparatively small ; containing also wide and 
fertile plains, singularly adai)ted to pastoral enterprise, 
and adjacent to disti’icts eminently suitable for agri- 
cultural occupat ion.’ 

‘I was everywhere most hospitably entertained at 
the houses of the leading settlers, many of whom have 
acejuired very large estates in freehold ; and although 
colonisation in this part of the country dates from 
only twelve or fifteen years Itack, they already live 
in good houses, surrounded by all the comforts and 

to found Canterlmry ; wliile the ‘ Free Kirk ’ movement in Scotland was 
used to found Otago. So advantage w’as taken of a dispute among the 
Independents to induce a number of them to emigrate to a district named 
Albertlond. Mr. Gibbon Wakefield even conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a separate settlement of Jew s ; for it was recorded in the early annals 
of the Colony that ‘ at this period one single Hebrew w'as painfully 
making his way among the Scotch at Otago.’ Accordingly, Mr. Wake- 
field consulted an eminent Hebrew merchant about his proposed ex- 
]>criment. ‘ Would it not be a good thing to have a settlement of Jews in 
New Zealand?’ ‘Oh, capital,’ w^as the reply; ‘but how about the 
Christians? ’ * WeU, we have a settlement of High Church people at 

Canterbury, and of Free Kirk people at Otago ; w'hy should not the Jews 
found a settlement of their own ? * * What, without any Christians ! 
No, Mr. Wakefield, that will never do; we could not live,' 

’ The first settlers in Canterbury, w'ho arrived in 1851, are known 
as the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
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nearly all the luxuries enjoyed by country «rentlenien 
in England. Not onlv have the best breeds of cattle 
and sheep been imported, but tlie acclimatisation of 
English deer, pheasants, partridges, and other game, 
together with tlirushes, blackbirds, and other singing 
birds, is also rapidly progressing. It will be re<*ol- 
lected tliat the native difficulty does not exist in the 
Middle Island.* . . . 

‘At the end of my tour, I spoke as follows: 
“Thus I close at Greyinouth my prestuit official 
journey through the greater portion of this Island — 
from Invercargill to I)um*din, from Duiu^din toOhrist- 
churcli, and from Christchur(*h to W(^stland. I hope 
to return next summer, and then to visit N(0son and 
Marlborough, aiul those parts of the soutliern Pro- 
vinces which my limited time would not allow me to 
see during the past three months. These tours enable 
the Governor to make himself personally acquainted 
with the varies resources of the (V)lony over which 
he presides, and thus to make known authoritatively 
in the mother-country the vast field which it offers 
for emigration and for tlie investment of capital. 
Moreover, I have often been told that as the Queen 
is* the connecting link between the provinces of the 
Empire, so the Governor is regarded as the connecting 
link between the several provinces of New Zealand. 
Certainly in the southern settlements during my 
present tour, as in the northern settlements during 
previous tours, the colonists of all political parties, 
and of all social classes, have gathered round me with 

VOL. I. F F 
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Hiiu])le and spontaneous loyalty, but with no abate- 
ment of the manly and intelligent independence of 
the colonial character, to assure me of their devoted 
attachment to our Sovereign and to the British 
ICmpire, and of their resj)e(*t and esteem for myself. 
Such demonstrations, while most satisfa(‘tory on 
public grounds, cannot fail to l)e gratifying to me 
})ersonally, and encouraging to every public officer 
who may hereafter fill my jilace, for they are a pi-ac- 
tical proof that if he will only ])ei‘form his duty 
towards botli the Crown and the Colony with firm- 
ness and hoiK^sty, his fellow countrymen, the peo])le 
of New Zealand, will lie sure to rally round him.” ’ 


We here give an exlra(‘t from the desjiatch describ- 
ing Sir G. Bowen’s visit with (V)nimodore Stirling in 
H.M.S. ‘Cnio’ to tlie far-famed Sounds, or Fjords^ of 
the West Coast : 

‘These arms of the Great Southern Ocean, 
cleaving their way through the massive sea-wall of 
steep and rugged cliffs, reach far into the wild 
solitudes of the lofty mountains which form the 
cordillera or “ dividing lange ” of the South Island. 
Tliese mountains attain their highest elevation further 
north in Mount Cook, a snowy peak rising 13,200 feet 
above the sea-level, and visible in clear weather at a 
distance of more chan a hundred niil(‘s to the mariner 
approaching New Zealand ; thus forming a noble 
monument of the illustrious navigator who first recom- 
mended the planting of an English settlement in this 
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country. Thou^di Milford Sound fur surpasses the 
others in wild luagnitii’ence of sceuerv, these inlets 
have many features in common. To (juote Admiral 
Eichards: “A view of the surrounding country from 
the summit of one of the mountains bordering tlie 
coast, of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet in (4e vat ion, is per- 
haps one of the most grand and magnifi(*ent spetUacles 
it is possible to imagine; and standing on such an 
elevation rising over the south side of ( ’aswell’s Sound, 
Cook’s description of this region was forc‘il)ly recalled 
to mind. He says: ‘A pros])ect more rude and craggy 
is rarely to be met with, for inland ap])ear(*d nothing 
l)Ut the summits of mountains of a stu])endous height, 
and consisting of rocks that are totally barren and 
naked, except Vliere they are covered with snow.* 
We could only compare the scene aronnd ns as far as 
the eye (*ould reach, north to Milford Sound, south 
to Dusky Day, and eastward inland for a distance of 
sixty miles, to a vast sea of mountains of every 
possible variety of sha])e and ruggedness ; the clouds 
and mist floated far beneath us, and tin? harbour 
appeared no more than an insignificant stream.” 

‘ The following extract from Dr. Hector’s account 
of Milford Sound shows the probable mode of its 
formation: “’Three mik*s from the entrance of the 
Sound it becomes contracted to the width of half a 
mile, and its sides rise perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, for from 2,000 to 5,000 feet, and then 
slope at a high angle to peaks covered with perpetual 
snow. The scenery is quite equal to the finest that 

r r m 
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can be enjoyed by the most difficult and toilsome 
journeys into the Alps of the interior ; and the effec^t 
is greatly enhanced, as well as the access made more 
easy, by the incursion of the sea, as it were, into 
these alpine solitudes. The sea, in hict, now occupies 
a chasm that was in past ages ploughed by an 
immense glacier ; and it is through the natural pro- 
gress of events by which the mountain mass has been 
reduced in altitude, that the ice-stream has been 
replaced by the waters of the ocean. Tlie evidence 
of this change may be seen at a glance. The lateral 
valleys join the main one at various elevations, but 
are all sharply cut off by the precipitous wall of the 
Sound, the erosion of which was no doubt continued 
by a great central glacier long aftei* the subordinate 
and tributary glaciers had ceased to exist. The 
})recipices exhibit the marks of ice-action with great 
distinctness, and descend quite abruptly to a depth 
of 800 to 1,200 feet below the water-level. Towards 
its head the Sound becomes more exjjanded, and 
receives several large valleys that preserve the same 
character, but radiate in different directions into the 
highest ranges. At the time that these valleys were 
fdled with glaciers, a great ‘ice lake’ must have 
existed in the upj)er and expanded portion of the 
Sound, from which the only outlet would be through 
the chasm whicli forms its lower j)art .” ’ 

‘ On account of the great depth of water in these 
inlets, and of the sudden storms of wind rushing down 
from the mountains above, vessels are generally 
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obliged also to moor to trees or })iima(*les of rook, 
whenever they rea^di a cove in whi(;h an anchor can 
be dropped. Accordingly, while we were in Milford 
Sound the “ Clio ” lay only a few yards from the sliore, 
and moored head and stern to huge trunks of trees. 
Immediately above rose Pembroke Peak to the height 
of above 7,000 feet, covered with perpetual snow, 
and with a glacier i-eaching down to within 2,000 
feet of the sea. The lower slopes of the mountains 
around are covered with fine trees, and with the 
luxuriant and evergreen foliage of the tree-fern and 
the other beautiful undergrowth of the New Zealand 
forests. Two permanent waterfalls ’ of great volume, 
one 700 and the other 540 feet in lu*ight, add 
pictures(|ue beauty to the gloomy and desolate 
grandeur of the upper part of Milford Sound. 
Paring a storm of wind and rain whic'h prevailed 
during three days of our stay tliere, avalanclies were 
fre(pientl)" heard thundering down from the snow- 
fields above; while a multitude of foaming cascades 
poured over tlie face of the lower ])recipices, bringing 
down with them masses of rock and trunks of trees. 
In a word, Milford Sound combin(‘s the dark forests 
and winding channels of the Fjoi^ds of Norway with 
the snowy peaks and glaciers of Switzerland.’ ^ 


^ Since named the ‘ Bowen ’ and * Stirling ’ Falls. 

* In the summer of 1889, Sir G. Bowen visited Norway and the 
* Land of the Midnight Sim,’ proceeding as far as the North Cape, and 
satishcd himself that the Fjords of Norway arc not so grand as those 
of New Zealand, and especially as Milford Sound. 
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To the Earl of Kimberley. 

lJuncdin, Otago, New ^Zealand: January 7, 1873. 

Tlie residence of niy family and myself in Dunedin 
during the past fortnight lias been a source of con- 
stant satisfaction and pleasure to us, — not only from 
the heartiness of our reception on our arrival here, 
— not only from the public lialls and other festivities 
given in our honour, — not only from the marks of 
respect and esteem sliowered upon us by all classes of 
the community, — liut still more from the universal 
asjiect of great and growing prosperity by which we 
are here surrounded. 

It will be remembered that Otago was originally 
an almost purely Scotch setllemeitt. On tlie 1st 
instant, I was invited to tlie annual meeting and 
games of the Caledonian 8o(*iety, when an address 
of welcome was presented to me in the presence of 
above six thousand spectators. 

My rejily was as follows : 

‘ Gentlennm, — I thank you for this address, which 
is very gratifying to me, in the first place onac(*ount 
of your expressions of loyalty to our gracious Sove- 
reign ; and, secondly, on account of the assurance of 
your good will to Lady Bowen and myself. I have 
read with much pleasure the constitution and rules 
of the Caledonian Society of Otago, and cordially 
symi)avhis(‘ willi its objects, whicli liave l)een carried 
out here with so much energy and perseverance. 
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Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that tliis 
province itself was orij^inally one great Caledonian 
Society. It is certainly a noble monument of the 
industry and enterprise of its founders. The 
ollicial statisti<*s ])i*ove the rapid strides w’ith whic'h 
it has advan(*ed since the first difficulties inseparable 
from a new* settlement were sin‘moiinl(‘d. It appears 
that the })opnlation of Otago, wliich in ISOt) W'as in 
r*)nnd numbers und(^r 2-'),()0d, is now’ above 75,000; 
that the ])nljlic revenue from all soiinrs, actually 
rais(‘d in th(‘ province, which in 1800 was under 
100,000/., now exc(*eds half a million st(‘iling; that 
the trad(‘ (including exports and impoiMs) has i-is(*n 
in value during the interval Ix^Iwchmi 18()0 and 1872, 
from less than ^00,000/. to m*arly three millions; and 
that the imavase in live stock and cultivation dining 
the sanu* p(*riod has l)e(‘n more than fivefold. Nor is 
it l(*ss satisfactory to observe the steady progress of 
(Mlucation. In 1800 there were only tw^enty schools 
in this provinc<*, all of an elementary charactei*. Now 
tluu’e are aliovt* 130 schools, including two high 
schools for boys and girls respectively, four grammar 
schools, and a school of art: while th(‘ University of 
Otago, wdth its able and learned })rofes.soi*s from the 
• Universities of Great Bi itain, crowms the noble scheme 
of j)ubli(‘ instruction. These are facts and figures 
which should be imule widely known in the mother- 
country, and to which I am determined to give 
official cir(*ulation there. In this, as in the other 
provinces, a continuous stream of immigiation — that 
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life-blood of a new country — is absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance and extension of the progress 
already achieved, and for the success of the public 
works sanctioned by the Colonial and Provincial 
Legislatures. In conclusion, gentlemen, I accept, with 
much satisfaction, the honour which you propose to 
(confer on me, by enrolling my name as one of the 
])atrons of the Caledonian Society of Otago.’ 

To the Same. 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 

February ‘20, 1078. 

My Lord, 

111 contiiuKiliou of my despatch of the 7th 
Jamiai’y ultimo, I liave the liom)ui\,to report tliat 
1 left Duuediii on the 10th ultimo, aiul reached 
Wellington on the 4th instant, after a rapid journey 
through a large portion of the provinces of Otago 
and Canterhury, during which I visited the goldfields 
of the forinei’ pi’oviiu’e ; its mountain lakes, ext^eed- 
ing in gi-andeur the lakes of Switzerland and Italy ; 
and the glaciers of Mount Cook,^ the Mont llhinc 
of the Southern Alps, which, like the Andes, rise 
directly from the shore of the ocean. 

I was accoiniianied throughout their respective 
provinces by the Sujierintendents ; and I take this 
ojiport unity of recording my deep sense of the 
heartiness and hospitality of my reception everv- 

* Mount C<»ok roaches 18,200 feet above the sea-level. Its summit 
was recently ascended for the first time by Mr. Green, a member of 
the Alpine Club, assisted by two Swiss guides. 
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where, by the local authorities and by all classes of 
the community. Among the numerous addresses of 
welcome were two from the Chinese gold-diggers, 
‘ who take this opportunity of declaring their loyalty 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
their appreciation of the happiness which they have 
experienced during the time tliey have resided under 
British rule ; and for tlie consideration and })rolection 
afforded them in th(*ir various pursuits, by tlie justice 
and ecpiity of the laws wlii(*li here (*xist, and by the 
way in which tliey are administered.* 

The pressing affairs of tlie North Island had 
jirevented me from visiting the southern goldfields 
at an earlier period of my administration ; and the 
miners, togetliA' with the rest of the pojiulation, 
were aware that I was on the eve of my final de- 
j)ai*ture from New Zealand. In sliort, I was a man 
whom they had never seen before, whom they knew 
they would never see again, and who had enjoy(*d no 
opportunity of rendeiing them any sjiecial services ; 
and yet in every district and township I was most 
cordially greeted as the representative of the Queen. 
Such demonstrations cannot fail to be satisfactory on 
J)ublic grounds ; for in these self-governing Colonies tlie 
• Governor is regarded as the main visible link of union 
with the Throne, the mother-country, and the Empire 
at large, and the marks of respect paid to him are 
intended as jiroofs of national loyalty and patriotism. 

It is of course impossilde to give, within the 
compass of a despatch, any adequate description of 
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life-blood of a new country — is absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance and extension of the progress 
already achieved, and for the success of the public 
works sanctioned by the C!olouial and Provincial 
Legislatures. lu conclusion, gentlemen, I accept, with 
much satisfaction, the honour which you propose to 
confer on me, by enrolling my name as one of the 
})atrons of the Caledonian Society of Otago.’ 

To the Same. 

Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 

February 20, 1878. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of my despatch of the 7th 
January ultimo, I have the honour „to report that 
I left Dunedin on the 10th ultimo, and reached 
Wellington on the 4th instant, after a rapid journey 
through a large portion of the provinces of Otago 
and Canterbury, during which I visited the goldfields 
of the former province ; its mountain lakes, exceed- 
ing in grandeur the lakes of Switzerland and Italy ; 
and the glaciers of Mount Cook,’ the Mont Blanc 
of the Southern Alps, which, like the Andes, rise 
directly from the shore of the ocean. « 

I was accompanied throughout their respective 
provinces by the Superintendents ; and I take this 
oj)port unity of recording my deep sense of the 
heartiness and hospitality of my reception every- 

* Mount Cook roaches 18,200 feet above the sea-level. Its summit 
was recently ascended for the first time by Mr. Green, a member of 
the Alpine Club, assisted by two Swiss guides. 
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where, by the local authorities and by aU classes of 
the community. Among the numerous addresses of 
welcome were two from the Chinese gold-diggers, 
‘ who take this opportunity of declaring their loyalty 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
their appreciation of the happiness which they have 
experienced during the time they have resided under 
British rule ; and for the consideration and protection 
affoi'ded them in their various pursuits, by the justice 
and equity of the laws which heie exist, and by the 
w^ay in which they are administered.’ 

The pressing affairs of the North Island had 
pi-evented me from visiting the southern goldfields 
at an earlier period of my administration ; and the 
miners, togethdl- with the rest of the poimlation, 
•were aware that I was on the eve of my final de- 
parture from New Zealand. In short, I was a man 
whom they had never seen before, whom they knew 
they would never see again, and who had enjoyed no 
opportunity of rendering them any special services ; 
and yet in every district and township I was most 
cordially gi-eeted as the representative of the Queen. 
Such demonstrations cannot fail to be satisfactory on 
fmblic grounds ; for in these self-governing Colonies the 
• Governor is regarded as the main visible link of union 
with the Throne, the mother-country, and the Empire 
at large, and tlie marks of respect paid to him are 
intended as proofs of national loyalty and patriotism. 

It is of course impossible to give, within the 
corajiass of a despatch, any adequate description of 
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the goldfields of this Colony. I would, however, 
refer to the concise and accurate account contributed 
by Dr. Hector, F.R.S., to the ‘Transactions of the 
New Zealand Institute,’ Vol. II., pages 361-874. The 
official returns show that the aggregate value of the 
gold hitherto exported from New’^ Zealand exceeds 
in value twenty-six millions sterling ; and that the 
annual production averages between two and three 
millions sterling. 

Gold-mining has now become a settled industry 
in this country. The miners have very generally 
liroiight their wives and families with them, pur- 
chased land, and made for themselves comfortable 
homes. The good order which is everywhei’e main- 
tained amid the temptations of so exciting a pursuit 
is above all praise. 

Agriculture is fast progressing on the plains of 
Canterbury, and in the valleys and lowlands of 
Otago. Long-woolled sheep of several kinds, and 
the best breeds of cattle, have also been imported in 
large numbers, and thrive admirably. The hills and 
uplands of both provinces are still occupied chiefly 
by flocks of the merino sheep, which find there a 
climate and country resembling, in many respects, 
their original home in Castile and Estremadura. 

It is a journey of about two hundred and twenty 
miles from Dunedin to the gi'eat inland lake of 
Wakatipu, which is fifty-two miles long, with a 
breadth averaging from two to fiv’e miles. It is 1,070 
feet above the sea level, and is surrounded by lofty 
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mountain ranges capped with perpetual snow, and 
rising precipitously from the water. Lakes Wanaka 
and Hawea, and the other mountain lakes of Otago, 
ai*e mostly similar in physical foi’mation and in 
gi'andeur of scenery. 

It is a remarkable fact that Lake Wakatipu was 
not known to the colonists at Dunedin and elsewhere 
on the sea coast of Otago before 1860. There was a 
tradition among the Maoris of the existence of a vast 
mysterious lake in the interior ; but an enterprising 
settler (Mr. William Gilbert Bees) was the first 
European who reached its shores, in the January of 
the above-mentioned year. Already there are two 
fiourishing townships (Queenstown and Kingstown) 
on Lake Wakati])u, and steamei-s ply regularly on its 
waters. The mountains and lakes of this part of 
New Zealand are becoming the resort of an annually 
increasing number of tourists from the neighbouring 
Colonies. In fact, they will soon be for Australasia 
what Switzerland is for Europe. 

After leaving Otago, I ci'ossed the liiver Waitaki 
into Canterbury, and travelled to the foot of the 
Jrlaciers on the western side of Mount Cook. The 
distance is about one hundred and ten miles from the 
• seaport towm of Timaru ; the first seventy miles — 
that is, as far as Lake Tekapo — can be traversed in 
a carriage, and the remainder on horseback. We 
encamped for two days in a tent close to the great 
Tasman glacier, which Dr. Hochslelter' describes as 
^ Hochstetter’s Nctv Zealand^ chap. 21. 
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‘ surpassing in magnitude by far those of the Hima- 
layas and European Alps,’ and which is said to be 
the largest in any temperate region of the world 
with the exception of some glaciers recently disco- 
vered in Thibet. Moreover, the semi-tropical luxu- 
riance of the foliage is another feature in which the 
Alps of New Zealand far surpass the mountain 
ranges of Europe. ‘ 

1 We may here quote on this subject the opinion of the author of 
Greater Britain (Part II.) : ‘ The peculiarity which makes the New 
Zealand scenery the most beautiful in the world to those who like 
more green than California has to show, is that here alone can you find 
semi-tropical vegetation growing close up to the eternal snows. The 
latitude and the great moisture of the climate bring the glaciers very 
low into the valleys ; and the absence of all true winter, coupled with 
the rain-fall, causes the growth of palm-like ferns upon the ice-river’s 
very edge. The glaciers of Mount Cook are the longest in the world, 
except those at the sources of the Indus, but close about them have 
been found tree ferns of thirty and forty feet in height. It is not till 
you enter the mountains that you escape the moisture of the coast, and 
quit for the scenery of the Alps the scenery of fairv land.* And again, 
of the view from Hokitika at sunrise, it is said : ‘ A hundred miles of 
the Southern Alps stood out upon a pale blue sky in curves of gloomy 
white that were just beginning to blush with pink, but ended to the 
southward in a cone of fire that stood up from the ocean ; it was the 
snow-dome of Mount Cook struck by the rising sun. The evergreen 
bush, flaming with the crimson of the rata-blooms, hung upon the 
mountain side, and covered the plain to the very margin of the narrow 
sands with a dense jungle. It was one of those sights that haunt men 
for years.’ ^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PBOMOTION TO VICTORIA — THE NEW ZEALAND UNIVERSITY — 
FOUNDATION OF THE ‘ BOWEN PRIZE ’ — THE GOVERNOR’S 
Sl’EECH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM IN 
THE NORTH ISLAND — FAREWELL VISITS — APPROVAL OP HER 
majesty’s GOVERNMENT. 

As Sir George Bowen’s term of office in New Zealand 
drew towards its close, he received a signal mark of 
approbation by his appointment to what is often 
<!alled the ‘blue ribbon’ of Colonial Governments, 
— that of Victoria. Lord Kimberley announced the 
promotion in the subjoined despatch : 

Downing Street; November 21, 1872. 

Sir, — I have the satisfaction of informing you that 
the Queen has been pleased to mark her sense of the 
success and ability with which you have administered 
the Government of New Zealand by appointing you, 
u})on my recommendation, to the Government of 
^Victoria, which is about to become vacant by the 
retirement of Viscount Canterbury on the expiration 
• of his term of office. 

Sir G. -Bowen announced the name of his suc- 
cessor (the Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, G.C.M.G.) 
in a speech to the Scotch at Otago, in the following 
terms ; 
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‘ Permit me to congratulate you on the nationality 
of the gentleman appointed to succeed me in New 
Zealand on my promotion to the Governorship of 
Victoria. Sir James Fergusson has many personal 
as well as official claims to your respect and confidence. 
He is a soldier, who has seen active service in the 
Crimea, and was wounded at Inkerman. He is a 
Statesman, who has for several years been a member 
of the House of Commons, and has filled more than 
one administrative office of importance. Finally, he 
is a Governor of large ability and experience, whose 
manifold qualifications and accomplishments will not 
be the less popular in this community because they 
are united in a Scotchman.’ 


The restoration of peace enabled the Government 
and Parliament to give their attention to two impor- 
tant objects ; viz. the establishment of the New 
Zealand University ; and the commencement of a 
system of railways in the North as well as in the 
South Island. Sir George Bowen had the satisfaction 
of inaugurating both these schemes before his de- 
parture. On February 24, 1873, he reported : 

To the Earl of Kimberley, 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewitli, for your 
Lordship’s information, copies of the letters which 
have passed between the Chancellor of the University 
of New Zealand and myself, respecting the foundation 
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by me in that Universitj’ of an annual prize, to be 
called ‘ The Bowen Prize,’ for the best English essay 
on a subject to be determined upon every year under 
Regulations of the Council and Senate, or of the 
CVmncil alone. 

It will be seen that (in the words of my letter), 
‘ I am desirous to connect my name in this manner 
with the Colony of which I have been Governor 
during an important and critical period of its history. 
I yield to no permanent colonist i]i affection for 
New Zealand, and in lively interest in its progress 
and welfare.’ 

The Chan(!ellor (Mr. Tancred), in accepting my 
gift, writes as follows : 

‘ Permit ni^, as the Council is not now in session, 
to take upon myself the grateful duty of expressing 
my appreciation of your Excellency’s kindness and 
liberality in making so valuable a provision for the 
encouragement of learning. I feel assured that in 
thus tendering my warmest thanks for this proof of 
regard not only to this University, but, through it, 
to all in the country who are interested in the culti- 
A’ation of the mind, I am only anticij)ating the action 
*of the Council. 

‘ Such an evidence on the part of your Excel- 
lency of good-will to the Council, and of the well- 
known interest which your Excellency has always 
taken in the cause which it is our duty to advance, 
will, I feel sure, keep your name in the grateful 
remembrance not onh’ of the present generation, but 
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of those who in future times, when New Zealand 
shall have become a great nation, shall wish to recall 
to memory their earliest benefactors.’ ^ 


With regard to the railways, we subjoin the 
reply of the Governor to the address presented to 
him at Wellington when he ‘ turned the first sod ’ of 
the first railway in the North Island. Now (in 
1889), railroads extend over both Islands. 

‘ Gentlemen, — 

‘ I thank you for your address ; and I assure you 
that it affords me sincere pleasure to perform the 
duty which I have been requested to undertake this 
day. Invitations to the Governor to inaugurate rail- 
ways and other great public works and institutions 
cannot fail to be satisfactory and gratifying, for it is 
weU known that such invitations are intended simply 
as marks of loyal homage to the Queen, and that they 
in no wise identify Her Majesty’s representative with 
any of those differences of opinion which here, as in 
all other free countries, must be expected to arise 
upon every subject of public importance. 

‘The commencement of the general scheme of 
public works and immigration, which has been sanc- 
tioned both by the present and by the late Parliament 

' There has not been space to reproduce any of the speeches of Sir 
George Bowen in New Zealand respecting the promotion of education, 
science, and literature, nor of his addresses at the meetings of the New 
Zealand Institute, which will be found in the Transactimis of that body. 
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said) withottt mj exa^^geratiodai, that ivhttt |siaibig 
did for the deTeiopment of the inteSeetaal facultiee, 
steam is doing in the promotion of the material wel- 
fare of onr raoe ; that within the laet Imndred years 
engineming scienoe has trehled the medianical power, 
and far more than trebled the resources of mankind ; 
while it has reduced the dimensions of the ^obe, as 
measured by time, to less than one-fourth of what 
they were even in the days of the last generation. 

‘1 earnestly hope that the ceremcmy of this 
day will prove auspicious to all cdhcemed. May 
the public works now inaugurated throughout this 
country realise the hopes of the Ministers and Par- 
liaments that undertook them ; may they reward the 
skill and enterprise of the contractors and engineers ; 
may they help to consolidate friendly relations be- 
tween the Colonists and the Maoris ; in a word, may 
they, under the favour of Divine Providence, endure 
throughout the great future of New Zealand as a 
source of permsment and ever-increasing prosperity. 

*Ifnalty, let me again, as on a previous oooaskm 
of a like nature, address a few words of friendly sym- 
pathy to the artisans and working men, who wUl 
soon erectmoor sevmal ProviiumsstraetiixesaiQaroel^ 
more hoiiourahie to the heads that have planned 
than to the hands that wUl execute them. I tmat 
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The addresses at the Governor’s farewell meeting 
with the Maoris of the Waikato deserve to be re- 
corded. The official despatch of March 15, 1873, 
reports : 

On the 11th instant I proceeded to Ngaruawdhia, 
whither I was accompanied by the Chief Justice, Sir 
George Amey (who will on my departure become 
the Administrator of the Government pending the 
arrival of my successor), by Mr. McLean, the Minister 
for Native Affairs, by the Superintendent of the 
Province of Auckland, and by other functionaries and 
officers of Government. This was my fourth visit to 
the Waikato, which I have fully described in previous 
despatches.' 

On my arrival at Ngaruawdhia, 1 was received 
with loud chants and songs at once of welcome 
and farewell, by the most numerous assemblage of 
Maoris which has beeii known for many years past. 
The loyal chiefs and clans were fuUy represented; 
and there was also a large number of Hau-haus, 
recently in arms against the Queen, but whose leaders 
now laid at my feet the embroidered mats which are 
the recognised token of submission and peace. 

The terms of my official address to the Maoris' 
on this interesting and important occasion were, of 
course, carefully concerted beforehand with Mr. 
McLean, the Minister for Native Affairs. In common 
with other leading men of all parties, Mr. McLean 
had, during the last session of the Colonial Parlia- 
‘ See above, pp. 800-816. 
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ment, expressed the opinion that, since tranquillity 
appeared to have been permanently established, the 
time had come to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of proclaiming ere long an amnesty for all 
past offences of a political character committed by 
the Maoris. I entirely concur with this view. As 
your Lordship is already aware, no Maori now re- 
mains under confinement for any political offence ; 
but the arrangements deemed necessary by Mr. 
McLean prior to the proclamation of a general 
amnesty have not yet been completed. It will be a 
happy circumstance if my successor in the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand should find himself in a posi- 
tion to inaugurate his administration by the per- 
formance of this act of grace.’ 

The following is a translation of the address from 
the assembled Maoris : 

This is a farewell address to you, O Father, our 
Governor ! Welcome, 0 loving parent the Governor 
of the chiefs and tribes of Waikato 1 before you leave 
for the place which has been appointed for you by 
our gracious Queen. We are very sad on account of 
tyour departure. We will not forget what you said 
on your first visit to Waikato in May, 1868, that the 
Maoris and Europeans should bury their animosities 
in Potatau’s tomb. There have been many troubles 
and evil deeds done in Waikato, but you have not 
l)een hasty to take action ; you have been patient, 
and have not forgotten your word. The administra- 

^ A general amnesty was proclaimed shortly afterwards. 
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tion by you during your term of office of the affairs 
of this Colony has been very just. You have not 
caused any evil; the evil has been done by other 
Governors before you. You and your advisers have 
been energetic in the suppression of evil. You 
leave us free from any blame ; and we pray God 
to conduct you, Lady Bowen, and your family, safely 
to the place whither you are sent by the Queen. 

The next address of welcome was presented by 
a great Chief — a kinsman of the Maori king. The 
following is a translation : 

0 Friend, the Governor ! salutations to you. Wel- 
come to Waikato, before you depart, to see these 
tribes of yours, and your friends the chiefs of this 
portion of the great and noble tribe o'f Waikato, who 
live in this island. They have been justly punished 
for their offences. Although there are living many 
who did evil, there are many who have remained 
quiet up to the present time; and we are still 
dwelling together with our European friends as 
brothers on this river Waikato. When you first 
came here as a perfect stranger to see us, you 
paid your respects to the tomb of your friend, our 
great chief, Te W hero Whero, who lies in his grave 
at NgaruawAhia. You then made an important 
statement, namely, that the animosities of the Maoris 
and the Pakehas should be buried in the grave 
of that old chief. Your word has been fulfilled. 
I, his kinsman, and these chiefs, are carrying 
out what he said when he was living. Although 
others of his family may have gone astray, I have 
adhered to what he said, and am still doing so. Do 
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not think that this tribe is the only one that has 
done evil in this island ; all the tribes have taken 
part in what has resulted in the destruction of my 
people and loss of my land. Although this tribe of 
3 'ours may have been forgotten by the Government, 
and others may have been favoured, we, the chiefs, 
will never forget your words. I shall bequeath them 
to my children, for it was I who strengthened your 
hands at the commencement of the great fighting in 
this island. I had no grievance against any other 
tribe. I fought against my own people for the sup- 
pression of evil. I am sorry that you did not see 
the other portion of my tribe and my relatives. 
Welcome, 0 Governor ! welcome. Farewell to you 
and your lady, and your children. Go to your new 
Government under the authority and love of our 
Queen, the mother of our future King, who was pro- 
tected by God and brought safely through his severe 
illness. We are very glad, and feel honoured on 
account of the visit to us of his brother (the Duke of 
Edinburgh), the descendant of great chiefs. Go, 0 
my father ! in peace to your new home. May God 
protect you, and keep you in health. 

The speech of the Governor in reply to the Maori 
^addresses is thus reported : 

‘ 0 my friends, chiefs and people of all the tribes 
whom I now see before me ! salutations to you all. 
When I first arrived in New Zealand, five years ago, I 
came among you at NgaruawAhia, and you received 
me with a hearty welcome, as you have also done now. 
Then as now, we met near the tomb of Potatau te 
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Whero Where, a noble chief of the olden time, who 
never made war against the Queen, but was ever 
loyal to the Crown and friendly to the Europeans. 
Thereupon both races, the English and the Maoris, 
delighted to honour him. Five years ago, standing 
on this spot, I said that the two races should bury 
any remaining animosities in the tomb of Potatau, 
and my word has proved true ; you have buried your 
hatreds. The two races now live in peace and friend- 
ship together. So too I said on my first visit that 
the Europeans and the Maoris should grow into one 
people, even as the rivers Waipa and Waikato mingle 
their waters at NgaruawAhia, — the old Maori capital ; 
— and has not this been so ? Do not Europeans and 
Maoris sit together in the Councils which govern this 
country ; in the Executive, in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and in the House of Eepresentatives ? The vote 
of each Maori is equal to the vote of each European 
in framing the laws which govern both races. 

Tliis is my fourth visit to the Waikato, and I 
should have been glad to have seen more of Potatau’s 
descendants. I have given every proof of my desire to 
do so. And now, my friends, I have come to bid you 
farewell. Wlierever I go I shall always cherish my' 
love for you and for the glorious country which you * 
share with your English friends and fellow-subjects. 

I am about to become Governor of the neighbouring 
Colony of Victoria ; but I shall not there be far from 
you, and I shall always watch your progress with affec- 
tionate interest. My parting advice to you is to give 
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your aid in support of the law, and also of the schools 
which the Gkjvemment is establishing throughout 
these islands for the education of your children. 
There they will learn to be good citizens, and by 
acquiring the language and arts of the English, 
they will be able to take their part in the public 
affairs of the Colony, and to assist in developing its 
resources. I am very glad to leave on my departure 
this Colony prosperous and tranquil. On his visit 
to New Zealand the Queen’s son, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, expressed his hope that the clouds of war 
would soon pass away, and the sun of peace would 
shine forth 4 and this is now so. The Colonial 
Govenunent have recognised the establishment of 
peace. Already aU Maoris who were in confinement 
for political offences have been set at liberty by me ; 
not one remains in prison. And hearken, O my 
friends ! to these words. So soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made, it is proposed to proclaim, 
in the name of the Queen, a general amnesty for past 
acts of rebellion and other political offences. It is 
hoped that this act of grace will further cement the 
friendly relations now happily existing betweeh^the 
Two races. Finally, 0 my friends ! remember that 
• the law is the best and most impartial arbiter for 
adjusting all the differences that may arise among 
the Maoris themselves, or between Matuis and Euro- 
peans. The law is no respecter of persons ; it pro- 
tects the weak as well as the strong ; a^ you will 
find it your best shield and guide in future. It is my 
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earnest advice that you should devote your attention 
henceforward to the arts of peaceful industry, and re- 
establish the name of Waikato as a country supply- 
ing the markets of the towns with grain, fruit, and 
other produce. Thus you will secure for yourselves 
and for your families the comforts enjoyed by the 
Europeans. And now, once more, 0 my friends 1 
farewell. May Heaven pour its choicest blessings 
upon you. Be assured that my successor. Sir James 
Fergusson, will feel the same sympathy for the Maoris 
that I have always felt ; as will also the Chief justice, 
Sir George Arney, who wiU administer the Govern- 
ment immediately after my departure and until the 
arrival of the new Governor. Once more, farewell ! ’ 


To the Earl of Kimberley. 

Bay of Islands, New Zealand : March 19, 1878. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I took my final 
departure from Auckland yesterday afternoon. My 
family and I were accompanied to the place of 
emkarkation by the principal public functionaries 
and local authorities, by the public bodies, by tht 
friendly societies, and by many thousands of aU, t 
classes of the community. The demonstrations of 
regard for us, and of regret at our departure, were 
very lively and afiecting. 

This morning the steamer which is conveying me 
to Melbourne, stopped for a few hours (as had been 
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previously arranged) at the Bay of Islands, to en- 
able me to unveil the monument erected by the 
Colonial Government over the grave of Tamati Waka 
Nene. The ceremony was performed in the presence 
of the chiefs and clansmen of the Ngapuhi and of, the 
other Maori tribes of the north ; and of a large con- 
course of the leading colonists, who had assembled 
to pay honour to the memory of their firm friend and 
gallant ally. It is an interesting fact that my last 
despatch from New Zealand should be dated from 
the Bay of Islands, which has filled so prominent 
a place in the early annals of this country ; and that 
my last public act here should be a mark of respect 
to the memory of the Maori chief who was mainly in- 
strumental in procuring the cession of the sovereignty 
of these islands to the British Crown. 


So ended Sir George Bowen’s memorable govern- 
ment of New Zealand at the most critical period in 
the history of that great Colony. We have seen that, 
under his auspices, and through the pohcy which he 
recommended and supported, and which was ably 
carried out by Sir Donald McLean and other 
Ministers,! there was established between the two 
, races a peace which has not since been seriously dis- 

' Sir G. Bowen’s despatches and letters bear frequent testimony to 
the abilHy and public spirit of the members of his successive Ministries 
in New Zealand, without distinction of party. Of Sir Donald McLean 
he wrote : * Himself bom a Scotch Highlander, he thoroughly understood 
the principles and feelings of clanship, and thus exercised a powerful 
influence over the Maoris, whose language he spoke as fluently as his 
native Ghaelic.’ 
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turbed. All danger has now (1889) passed away, 
seeing that the Europeans in New Zealand are already 
a fast increasing population of 620,000, while the 
Maoris are a dwindling people of little over 40,000. 

Her Majesty’s Government thus for the second 
time expressed its sense of Sir George Bowen’s ser- 
vices in New Zealand : 


The Earl of Kimberley to the Officer administering the 
Government of New Zealand. 

Downing Street : May 81, 1878. 

Sir, 

I have read with interest Sir George Bowen’s 
account of his parting interview with the northern 
Maoris at NgaruawAhia, as alFording a further proof 
of the friendly relations which exist between the 
English settlers and natives in the Waikato, and of 
the satisfactory condition of native affairs. 

I have to add that Her Majesty’s Government 
are fully sensible of the success and ability with 
which Sir George Bowen administered the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand. 


c 
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Wakeman and — Essays Intro- 
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History of England from the Con- 
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dAjmfltrong.— The Life and Letters op 
Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited by G. F. 
Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Bacon.— Letters and Life, including 
ALL HIS Occasional Works. Edited by 
J. Speddinq. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 

Ba^ehot,- Biographical Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. 8vo., i2i. 

Boyd.— Twenty - five Years of St. 
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Vol. II. 15s. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle : a History 
of his Life. By J. A. Froude. 

1795-1835, 2 vols. Crown 8vo., js. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Pabert.— Abraham Fabert : Governor 
of Sedan and Marshal of France. His Life 
and Times, 1599-1662. By George Hooper, 
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With a Portrait. 8vo., loj. 6d. j 

Pox.— The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. 
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Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
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Addendum to the Life op Sir Wm. 
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Havelock.— Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K. C. B. By John Clark 
• Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Macaulay.— The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i volume. Cr. 8 vo., 
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Student’s Edition, i volume. Cr. 8vo.,6j. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8 vo., 125. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

Marbot.— The Memoirs of the Baron 
de Marbot. Translated from the French 
by Arthur John Butler, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Montrose. — Deeds of Montrose: The 
Memoirs OF James, Marquis of Montrose, 
1639-1650. By the Rev. George Wishart, 
D.D., (Bishop of Edinburgh, 1662-1671). 
Translated, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
and the original Latin (Part II. now first 
published), by the Rev. Alexander Mur- 
doch, F.S.A., (Scot.) Canon of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, Editor and Trans^atei^ 
of the Grameid MS. and H. F. Moreland 

I Simpson, M.A. (Cantab.) F.S.A. (Scot.) 
Fettes College. 4to., 36s. net. **• 

Moore.— Dante and his Early Bio- 
graphers. By Edward Moore, D.D., 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

BnsselL— A Life of Lord John Russell 
(Earl Russell, K.G.) By Spencer Wal- 
pole. With 2 Portraits. 

Cabinet Edition. 2vds. Cr. 8vo., 125. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 361. 

Seebohm.— The Oxford Reformers— 
John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas More : 
a History of their Fellow-Work. By Fred- 
eric Seebohm. 8vo., X45. 
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Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., bd. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ‘ Sunbeam 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations. 
4to., 25. bd. 
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Travel and Adymture—conimued. 


0lTit!terlmck.-~ABOUT Ceylon and Bor- 1 
NEC : being an Account of Two Visits to | 
Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How We Fell i 
Out on our Homeward Journey. By W. J. ! 
Clvtterbuck, Joint Author of ‘ Three in | 
Norway With 47 Illustrations. Crown j 
8vo., los. 6d. 

Ourion.— Persia and the Persian . 

Question. With g Maps, 96 Illustrations, 

' Appendices, and an Index. By the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P., late Fellow of 
All Soul’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo., 42s. 
Proude— Works by James A. Froude. 
Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6d.. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies: or, 
the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2i. boards, 2i. 6d. cloth. 
Howard.— Life with Trans-Siberian 
Savages. By B. Douglas Howard, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 

This work contains a description of the j 
manners, customs, and daily life of the Sak- | 
halin Ainos, and combines an account of native 
hunting and other adventures with scientific 
observation. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable Places. 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, illustrative 
of Striking Passages in English Histo^and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. With 80 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Knight.— Works by E, F. Knight, author 
of the Cruise of the ‘ Falcon ’. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte ’ : the nar- 
rative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. birf. 

, Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Wester*. Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo. i8r. 


Lbes and Olutterlmck.— B. C. 1887 : A 
Ramble in British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, Authors of 
* Three in Norway ’. With Map and 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. Sd. 

llannering.—WiTH Axe and Rope in the 
New Zealand Alps. By George Edward 
Mannerino. With 18 Illustrations and 
Map. 8vo., 125 . 6d. 

Nansen.— Works by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo , 75. bd. 

Esquimaux Life. Translated by 

William Archer. [In the Press. 

Norton.— A Handbook of Florida. By 
Charles L. Norton. With 49 Maps and 
Plans. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Pratt.— To the Snows of Tibet through 
China. By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S. With 
33 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo., 18s. 

Eiley.— Athos : or, the Mountain of the 
Monks. By At^helstan Riley, M.A. 
With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo., 215. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of Them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 25 . boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

Whiahaw.— Out of Doors in Tsarland: 
a Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. By Fred, J.Whishaw. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

Wolffi— Works by Henry W. Wolff. 

Rambles in the Black Forest. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6rf. 

The Watering Places of the Vosges. 
Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

The Country of the Vosges. With a 
Map. 8vo., 125. 


Sport and Pastime. 


AMERICAN WHIST, Illustrated: con- 
taining the Laws and Principles of the 
Games, the Analysis of the New Play and 
American Leads, and a series of Hands in 
Diagram, and combining Whist Universal 
and American Whist. By G. W. P. Fcp. 
8vo. 65. 6 d. 

Oaxnpbell-Walker.— The Correct Card : 
or, How to Play at Whist ; a Whist Cate- 
chism. By Major A. Campbell-Walker, 
F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6 ^. 


Olietwynd.— Racing Reminiscences and 
Experiences of the Turf. By Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds, also Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and 
Pigeon Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Crown 8vo., 105. td. 
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Sport and continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
Athletics and Football. By Mon- 
tague Shearman. With 51 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., loi. 6d. 

Bio Game Shooting. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY, W. G. Littledale, Colonel 
Percy, Fred. Jackson, Major H. Percy, 

W. C. OswELL, Sir Henry Pottinqer, 
Bart., and the Earl of Kilmorey. 
With Contributions by other Writers. 
With Illustrations by Charles Whymper 
and others. 2 vols. [/;/ the press. 

Boating. By W. B. Woodoate. With 
a.i Introduction by the Rev. Edmond 
Warre, D.D., and a Chapter on * Rowing 
at Eton,’ by R. Harvey Mason. With 
49 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

Coursing and Falconry. By Har- 
ding Cox and the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLES. With 76 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., xor. 6 d. 

Cricket. By A. G. Steel and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contri- 
butions by Andr^ Lang, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. 
With 63 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., lor. 6rf. 

Cycling. By Viscount Bury (Earl of 
Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G. Lacy 
Hillier. With 89 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., loj. bd. 

Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105, td. 

Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling. By 
Walter H. Pollock, F. C. Grove, C. 
Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, and Walter 
Armstrong. With 42 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., loj. bd. 

Wishing. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, Frederic M. 
Halford, G. Christopher Davies, R. 

B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 
With 158 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

105 . bd. 

Vol, II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

105 . bd. 

Golf. By Horace G. Hutchinson, the 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Sir W. 

G* Simpson, Bart., Lord Wellwood, H. 

S. C. Everard, Andrew Lano, and other 
Writers. With 91 Illustrations. Crown 
8 ya, 105 . bd. 


assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 
Hunting. By the Duke of Beaufort, 

K. G., and Mowbray Morris. With 
Contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 
Dioby Collins, and Alfred £. T. 
Watson. With 53 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 105 . bd. 

Mountaineering. By C. T. Dent, Sir 
F. Pollock, Bart., W. M. Conway, 
Douglas FreShfield, C. E, Mathews, 
C. Pilkinoton, and other Writers. With 
108 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 
Racing and Steeple-chasing. Racing : 
'By the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire 
and W. G. Craven. With a Contribution 
by the Hon. F. Lawley. Steeple-chashig; 
By Arthur Coventry and Alfred E. 
T. Watson. With 58 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., io5. bd. 

Riding and Polo. By Captain Robert 
Weir, j. Moray Brown, the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G., the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, &c. With 59 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 

Shooting. By Lord Walsingham and 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With 
Contributions by Lord Lovat, Lord 
Charles Lennox KekR» the Hon. G. 
Lascelles, and A. J. Stuakt-Wortlev. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 105 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo., 105. bd. 
Skating, Curling, Tobogganing, and 
other Ice Sports. By J. M. Heath- 
cote, C. G. Tkbbutt, T. Maxwell 
Witham, the Rev. John Kerr, Ormond 
Hake, and Colonel Buck. With 284 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 105. bti. 
Swimming. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of the 
Life Saving Society. With 119 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo., 105. bd. 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets, and 
Fives. By J. M. and C. G. Heathcote, 
E. O. Pleydell-Bouverie and A. C. 
Ainger. With Contributions by the Hon. 
A. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, Miss 

L. Dod, H. W. W. Wilberforce, H. F. 
Lawford, &c. With 79 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 

Yachting. By the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, the 
Earl of Onslow, Lord BrasseY, Lieut.- 
Col. Bucknill, Lewis Herreshoff, G. 
L. Watson, E. F. Knight, Rev. G. L. 
Blake, R.N., and G. C. Davies. With 
Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, and 
from Photographs. 2 vols. [In tJu prets. 
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Sport and Pastime — ^ontimied. 


Palkener,— Games, Ancient and Ori« 
ENTAL, AND How TO Play Them. Being 
the Games of the Ancient Egyptians, the 
Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Ludus 
Latrunculorum of the Romans, and the 
Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, and Magic Squares. By Edward 
Falkener. With numerous Photographs, 
Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 2xr. 

PohL—The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Prancis.— A Book on Angling : or, Trea- 
tise on the Art of Fishing in every Branch ; 
including full Illustrated List of Salmon 
Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 
15s. 

Hopkixis.— Fishing Reminiscences. By 
Major E. P. Hopkins. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Lang,— Angling Sketches. By Andrew 
Lang. With 20 Illustrations by W. G. 
Burn Murdoch. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Longman. — Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Payne-Qallwey.— Works by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 


Payne-Qallwey.— Works by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, continued. 

Letters to Young Shooters. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With a Portrait of the 
Author, and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Pole. — The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist. By W. 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A. Proctor. 
How to Play Whist: with the Laws 
and Etiquette of Whist. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. i6mo., is. 

Eonalds.— The Fly-Fisher’s Entomol- 
ogy. By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artificial 
Insect. With 20 coloured Plates. 8vo., 
145. 

WHIST IN DIAGRAMS: a Supple- 
ment to American Whist, Illustrated ; being 
a Series of Hands played through, illustrat- 
ing the American deads, the new play, the 
forms of Finesse, and celebrated coups of 
Masters. With Explanation and Analysis. 
By G. W. P. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

■Wilcocks,— The Sea Fisherman: Com- 
prising theChief Methods of Hook and Line ‘ 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, and 
Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. By 
J. C. WiLCOCKS, Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
6s. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC. RHETORIC, 

Abbott.— The Elements of Logic. By 

T. K. Abbott, B.D. x2mo., 35. 

Aristotle.— Works by. 

The Politics : G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an English 
Translation by W. E. Bolland, M.A.; 
and short Introductory Essays by A. 
Lang, M.A. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

The Politics : Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 
Langes ‘ Politics’), Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 


PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 

* 

Aristotle.— Works by. 

F 

The Nicomachean Ethics: Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. Intended for the use 
of Beginners and Junior Students. By the 
Rev. Edward Moore, D.D., Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. loj. 6d. 

Selections from the Organon. 
Edited by John R. Maorath, D.D., 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. Small 
8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— 


Bacon.— Works by. 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding and D. D. Heath. 
7 vols. 8vo., 13J. 6 d. 

The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8 vo., los. 6tL 

Bain.— Works by Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

The two works os above eon he had in one 
volume t price los. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo., 

155. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 15s. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I. 4s. Part II. 6s. 6d. 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

Bray.— Works by CiArles Bray. 

The Philosophy op Necessity : or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

The Education of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Cr 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bray.— Elements of Morality, in Easy 
Lessons for Home and School Teaching. 
By Mrs. Charles Bray. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Orozier.— Civilisation and Progress. 
By John Beattie Crozier, M.D. With 
New Preface. More fully explaining the 
nature of the New Organon used in the 
^solution of its problems. 8vo., 14s. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Definition, 
* Explained and Applied. By William L. 
Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Green.— The Works of Thomas Hill 
Green. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and 11. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 
i6s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. * 8vo., 21s. 

Hearn.— The Aryan Household : its 
Structure and its Development. An Intro- 
duction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By 
W. Edward Hearn. 8 vo., i 6 j. 


Hodgson.— Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time ani5 Space : a Metaphysical Essay. 
8vo., 165. 

The Theory op Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 
vols. 8vo., 2 IS. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works op 
David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 56s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols, 28s. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 

Johnstone.— A Short Introduction to 
THE Study of Logic. By Laurence 
Johnstone. With Questions. Cr.8vo.,25.6d. 

Jones.— An Introduction to General 
Logic. By E. E. Constance Jones, Author 
of ‘ Elements of Logic as a Science of Pro- 
positions \ Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes op Justin- 
ian : Latin Text, chiefly that of Huschke, 
with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Thomas C. 
Sandars, M.A. 8 vo., iSr. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 
Critique op Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., t2s. 6d. 
Introduction to Logic, and His Essay 
ON the Mistaken Subtilty of the 
Four Figures. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott, and with Notes by S. T. Cole- 
ridge. 8vo., 6j. 

Killick.— Handbook to Mill’s System 
OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Killick, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 3r. 6d. 

Ladd.— Works by George Turnbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology; 8V0., 215, 

Outlines of Physiological Psychol- 
ogy. A Text-book of Mental Science for 
Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 125. 

Lewes.— The History of Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By George Henry 
Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

Mn.T MttUer. — Works by F. Max MiJller. 
The Science of Thought. 8vo., 31s. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8 vo,, 25. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Politieal Philosophy— 


Ifflll. — Analysis of THE Phenomena of 
THE HtJMAN Mind. By James Mill. 
2 vole. 8vo., 281. 

MilL— Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System of Logic. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

’ On Liberty. Crown 8vo., is. 4d . 

On Representative Government. 

Crown 8vo., 2J. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 5s. 

Examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy. 8vo., i6s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 5s. 

Monck.— Introduction to Logic, By 
H. S. Monck. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Eibot.— The Psychology of Attention. 
By Th. Ribot. Crown 8vo., 3i. 

SidgwlclL—DisTiNCTiON : and the Criti- 
cism of Belief. By Alfred Sidowick. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Stock.— Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SuUy, —Works by James Sully, Grote 
Professor of Mind and Logic at University 
College, London. 

The Human Mind; a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21J. 
Outlines of Psychology. 8vo., gs. 
The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an Attempt 
to Popularise the Science of Reasoning. 
By Alfred James Swinburne, M.A. 
With 23 Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 5s. 

Thompson;— Works by Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson. 

The Problem of Evil; an Introduc- 
tion to the Practical Sciences. 8vo., los. 6d. 
A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. 

The Religious Sentiments of the 
Human Mind. 8 vo., ys. 6d. 

Social Progress; an Essay, 8vo., 

7s. td. 

The Philosophy of Fiction in Liter- 
ature : an Essay. Crown 8vo., 6r. 


Thomson.— Outlines of the Necessary 
Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 



Post 8vo., 6r. 


Webb.— The Veil of Isis ; a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By T. E. Webb. 8vo., 
lor. 6d. 


Whately.— Works by R. Whately, for- 
merly Archbishop of Dublin. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotation. 

By R. Whately. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
Elements of Logic. Crown 8vo., 
45. 6d. 

Elements of Rhetoric. Crown 8vo., 

45. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 


2ieller.— Works by Dr. Edward Zeller, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 
History of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy. 'Sranslated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne. Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 
Translated by the Rev. 0 . J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. Crown 
8vo., los. bd. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
185. 

Socrates and the Socratic Schools. 
Translated by the Rev. 0. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

The Pre-Socratic Schools: a HistoVy 
of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest 
Period to the time of Socrates. Translated c 
by Sarah F. Alleyne. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 3or. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stony hurst Series). 


A Manual of Political Economy. By 
C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., $s. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
, Crown 8vo., 55. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural 
Law. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Crown 
8vo., 53. ' 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 6*. 6d. 
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History and Soienee of Langua^, &e. 


nATidMXL — * Lbadino and Important 
English Words: Explained and Exem- 
plified. By William L. Davidson, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Famr. — Language and Languages : 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8 VO., 65. 

Graliam.— English Synonyms, Classified 
and Explained: with Practical Exercises. 
By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max Muller. 
Selected Essays on Language, Myth- 
ology, AND Religion. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., i6s. 

The Science of Language, Founded on 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 2ii. 
Biographies of W’ords, and the Home 
OF the Aryas. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 
Three Lectures on the Science of 
Language, and its Place in General 
Education, delivered at Oxford, 1889. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 


PauL— Principles of the History of 
Language. By Hermann Paul. Trans- 
lated by H. A. Strong. 8vo., loi. 6d. 

Eoget,— ‘Thesaurus of English Words 
AND Phrases. Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.S. Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Strong, Logeman, and Wheeler.— Intro- 
duction TO THE Study of the History of 
Language. By Herbert A. Strong, M.A., 
LL.D., Willem S. Logeman, and Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler. 8vo., ios. 6d. 

Wade.— Elementary Chapters in Com- 
parative Philology. By G. Woosuno 
Wade, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Whately.— English Synonyms. By E. 

Jane Whately. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 


Political Economy and Eoonomios. 


Ashley.— English Economic History 
AND Theory. By W. > Ashley, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., Part I., 51. Part II. loi. dd. 

Bagehot.— Works by Walter Baqehot. 
Economic Studies. 8vo., io5. 6d. 

The Postulates of English Politi- 
cal Economy. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Crump.— An Investigation into the 
Causes of the Great Fall in Prices 
which took place coincidently with the De- 
monetisation of Silver by Germany. By 
Arthur Crump. 8vo., 65. 

Devas-— A Manual of Political Econ- 
omy. By C. S. Devas, M.A Crown 8vo., 
65. 6d. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 

DflwelL— A History of Taxation and 
' TatAs in England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1885. By Stephen Dowell, 
{4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 1 . and ll. The History 
oT Taxation, 215. Vols. Ill, and IV. The 
History of Taxes, 215. 

Jordan.— The Standard of Value. By 
William Leighton Jordan. 8vo., 65. 
Leslie.— Essays in Political Economy. 

By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 
Macleod.— Works by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8yo., 31. 6d . 

The Theory AND Practice of Banking. 

Vol. I. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. J4i. 

The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. I. 
ys . 6d . Vol. II., Part I., 44. W. Vol. II. 
Part 11., 105. 6d. 


Meath.— Works by The Earl of Meath. 

I Social Arrows : Reprinted Articles on 
I various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo., 55. 
Prosperity ok Pauperism ? Physical, 
Industrial, and TeclinicalTraining. 8vo., 

i 

' Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 305. 
Shirres.— An Analysis of the Ideas of 
Economics. • By L. P. Shirres, B.A., 
sometime Finance Undei -Secretary of the 
Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Ssnnes.— Political Economy ; a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
, Problems for Solution, and Hints for Sup- 
plementary Reading. By Professor J. E. 

I Symes,M.A., of University College, Notting- 
1 ham. Crown 8vo., 25, 6d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the Industrfal 
Revolution of the i8th Century in 
England. By Arnold Toynbee. 8vo., 
los. 6d. 

i Wilson. — Works by A. J. Wilson. 
Chiefly reprinted from The Investors' Re- 
view. 

Practical Hints to Small Investors. 

. Crown 8vo., 15 . 

’ Plain Advice about Life Insurance. 
j Crown 8 vo,, i5. 

Wolff.— People’s Banks : a Record of 
1 Social and Economic Success. By Henry 
I W. Wolff. 8vo., ys. 6d. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &a 


OlodiL—THE Story op Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. 
With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Huth.-— The Marriage of Near Kin, 
considered with Respect to the Law of 
Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. By Alfred Henry 
Huth. Royal 8vo., 21s. 


Lang.— Custom and Myth: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lano, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3r. 6d. 


Lubbock.— The Origin of Civilisation 
and the Primitive Condition of Man. By 
Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 Plates 
and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., i8i. 

Romanes. — Works by George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

An" Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo. 


Classical Literature. 


Abbott.— Hellenica. A Collection of 

Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, His- 
tory, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., i6r. 

JEacbyluB.— Eumenides of ^Eschylus. 
With Metrical English Translation. By J. 
F. Davies. 8 vo., 75. 

Ariatophanes. — The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell, Crown 8vo., 15. 

Becker.— Works by Professor Becker. 
Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 8vo,, 
75. 6d. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo,, 7s. 6d. 

Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. By 
R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., HI., 8vo., 
each I2J. 

Olerke.— Familiar Studies in Homer. 
By Agnes M. Clerke. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

TamelL— Greek Lyric Poetry : a Com- 
plete Collection of the Surviving Passages 
from the Greek Song-Writting. Arranged 
with Prefatory Articles, Introductory Matter 
and Commentary. By George S. Farnell, 
M.A. With 5 Plates. 8vo., its. 

HarriBon.- Myths of the Odyssey in 
Art and Literature. By Jane E. Har- 
rison. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. 
8vo., iSr. 

Laag.— Homer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., qj. net. 


MackalL— Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mackail, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited 
with a Revised Text, Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes. 8vo., 16s. 

Plato.— Parmevjdes of Plato, Text, with 
Introduction, Analysis, &c. By T. Maguire. 
8vo., 7s. td. 

Bich .—A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

SopbocleB.— Translated into English 

Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8 j. td. 

Tyrrell.- Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
8vo., ts. 

VirgiL— The ^Eneid of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John QoniAg- , 
TON. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning'iON. 
Crown 8vo., ts. 

The .®neid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

The ^Eneid of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into Endish Verse by 
James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated from the Latin by 
J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch Hand- 
made Paper. Royal i6mo., 55. 

Wilkin.— The GrtbwTH of the Homeric 
Poems. By G. Wilkin. 8vo., ts. 
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Poetry and 

Allingham.— Works by William Allino- 

HAM. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Frontis- 
of the Waterfall of Asaroe. Fcp. 8vo., 
65. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Portrait 
of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rosetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6s.; large 
paper edition, I2U. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontispiece 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and Design 
by Arthur Hughes. Fcp. 8vo., 6i. ; 
large paper edition, 125. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. With Portrait of the 
Author (1865), and four Theatrical Scenes 
drawn by Mr. Allingham. Fcp. 8vo., 65. ; 
large paper edition, 12s. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s. 
Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had itt uni- 
form Half parchment bindings price 30s. . 

Armstrong.— Works by F. Savaoe- 
Armstrong. 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 
I * a^atire. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

One in the Infinite : a Poem. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

9 

Armstrong.— The Poetical Works of 
EdmundJ. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E., Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 
The Light of the World: or the 
Great Consummation, A Poem. Crown 
8vo., 7*. 6d. net 

Presentation Edition. With Illustrations 
by W. Holman Hunt, &c. 4to., 20s . net. 
Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Adzuma : or the Japanese Wife. A Play. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 a . net. 


the Drama. 

Barrow.— The SevenCities ofthe Dead, 
and other Poems. By Sir John Crokbr 
Barrow, Bart. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

Bell— Works by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve Tiny Plays 
for Children. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

BflttmBen.— Pastor Lang : a Play. By 
Bjornstjerne Bjornsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. 

Dante.— La Commedia Di Dante. A 
New Text, carefully Revised with the aid of 
the most recent Editions and Collations. 
Small 8vo., 6s. 

Qoethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert M. 
Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. By T. E. 
Webb. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Faust. The First Part. A New Trans- 
lation, chiefly in Blank Verse; with In- 
troduction and Notes. By James Adey 
Birds. Crown 8vo., 6^. 

Faust. The Second Part. A New 
Translation in Verse. By James Adey 
Birds. Crown 8 vo. , 6 j. 

Haggard.— Life and its Author : an 
Essay in Verse. By Ella Haggard. With 
a Memoir by H. Rider Haggard, and Por- 
trait. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Ingelow.— Works by Jean Ingelow. 
Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 

12S. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3*. cloth 
gilt. 

Lang.— Works by Andrew Lang. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. 
net. 

Ballads op Books. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6x. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Special Edition, printed 
on Indian paper. With Notes, but with- 
out Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ^s, 6d. 
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Poetry tuid the J)ramaf--c(mttnued. 


Lecky.—PoEMs. By W. E. H. Lbcky. 

Fcp. 8 VO., 51. 

Leyton.— Works by Frank Leyton. 

The Shadows op the Lake, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo., js . 6d . Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Skeleton Leaves ; Poems. Crown 
8vo. 6s . 

Lytton.— Works by The Earl of Lytton 

(Owen Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. 

King Poppy : a Fantasia. With i PlatCL 
and Design on Title-Page by Ed. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8vo., loi. 6d . 

The Wanderer. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 

By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., los. 6d . 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2s . 6d . gilt top. 

— Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 

8vo., 3s. 6d . 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
IS. 6d . cloth. 


NasWt.— Works by E. Nesbit (Mrs. 
Hubert Bland). 

Leaves of Life : Verses. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Lays and Legends. First Series. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d . Second Series. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Platt.— An Enchanted Castle, and 
OTHER Poems : Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland. By Sarah Piatt. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 6d . 

Piatt.— Works by John James Piatt. 
Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 58. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo. 
Rhoades.- Teresa and other Poems- 
By James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., y . 6d - 
Riley.— Old Fashioned Roses: Poems. 

By James Whitcomb Riley. lamo., 55. 
Shakespeare. — Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 145. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 2ii. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. By 
Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., ir. 6d . Draw- 
ing Room Edition, with Photographs. 
Fcp. 8vo., Jfis . 6d . 

Stevenson. — A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Small Fcp. 8vo., 5s . 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. 


ATELIER (THE) DU LYS : or, an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. Crown 
8vo., 2r. 6d . 

By thk same Author. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 
Modem Rome. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d . 

That Child. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d . 

Under a Cloud. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d . 

The Fiddler of Lugau. With 
Illustrations by W. Ralston, Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d . 

A Child of the Revolution. With 
Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 
Crown 8vo., is . 6d . 

Hester’s Venture : a Novel. Crown 
8vo., 25 . 6d . 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of the 
Peasant War in Germany. Crown 8vo., 
U . 6d . 

The Younger Sister: a Tale. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 


Anstey.— Works by F. Anstey, Author ot 
‘ Vice Versa ’. 


The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. 6d . cloth. 
Voces Populi. Reprinted from ‘ Punch’. 
With Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. First Series. Fcp. 4to., 55. 
Second Series. Fcp. 4to., 65. 


The Travelling CompanionS(;. Ifee-, 
printed from ‘ Punch With Illustrations 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to., 55. 
The Man from Blankley’s: a S^«)ry 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Fcp. 4to., 65. 

Baker. —By the Western Sea. Bv 
James Baker, Author of * John Westacotr . 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d . 


Beaconsfleld.— Works by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in ix vols. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d . each. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, &c. 
Akoy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming,&c. 


Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. Tancred. 
Conin^^. Sybil. 
Lotbair. End}^on. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, continued. 


Beaconsfield.— Works by the Earl of 
Bgaconsfibld. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and zx Vig- 
nettes. II vols. Crown 8vo., 42i. 

Chilton.— The History of a Failure, 
and other Tales. By E. Chilton. Fcp. 
8vo., 3s. 6^i. 

Oomyn.— Atherstone Priory : a Tale. 
By L. N. CoMYN. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Deland.— Works by Margaret Deland, 
Author of ‘John Ward’. 

The Story of a Child. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiog- 
raphy. With Preiace by Walter Besant. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Dongall.— Works by L. Douqall. 
Beggars All Crown 8vo., 3s, 6rf. 
What Necessity Kijjows. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

Doyle.— Works by A. Conan Doyle. 
Micah Clarke: A Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

The Refugees: A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Farrar.— Darkness and Dawn : or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. By Archdeacon Farrar. Cr. 8vo., 
75. 6d. 


Haggar^— Works by H. Rider Haggard. 

— continmd. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full-page Illus- 
trations by M. Greipfen HAGEN and R, 
Caton Woodville. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 17 Plates 
and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by C. H. M. Kekr. Cr. 8vo., bs. 

Montezuma’s Daughter. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Haggard and Lang.— The World’s De- 
sire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Harte.— Works by Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 8vo. 

IS. 6d. 

On the Frontier, &c. i6mo., is. 

I By Shore and Sedge. i6mo., is. 

Three Works complete in one Volume. 

! Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

I 

Hyne. -The New Eden: a Story. By 
I C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. With Frontispiece 
! and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

j KEITH DEKAMORE ; a Novel. By the 
I Author of ‘ Miss Molly ’. Cr. 8vo., 6j. 

iLyall .—The Autobiography of a Slan- 
j DER. By Edna Lyall, Author of ‘ Dono- 
I van,’ &c. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Matthews.— Works by Brander Mat- 
thews. 


> Pfbude,— The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : 
an Irish Romance of the Last Century, 
by j. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Haggard. 

She. With 32 Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. Kerr. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Maiwa’s Revenge : or, The War of the 
Little Hand. Cr. 8vo., is. boards, is. 6d. 
cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


A Family Tree, and other Stories. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

With my Friends: Tales told in Part- 
nership. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Art and Mystery of Collaboration. 
Cr. 8vo., 68. 


Melville.— Works by G. J. Whyte Mel- 
ville. 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 

Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Manes. 
Cr. 8vo., 15 . 6d. each. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


O'Brien.— When we were Boys: a 
Novel. By William O’Brien. Cr. 8vo., 

25 . 6d. 
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Works of Fietion, Humour, continued. 


OHphant.— Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Madam. Cr. 8vo., Z5. 6d , 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d . 

Parr.— -Can this be Love? By Mrs. 
Parr, Author of * Dorothy Fox \ Crown 
8vo. 65. 

Payn.— Works by James Payn. 

The Luck of the Darrells. Cr. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., is. 

6d. 


Sturgis.— After Twenty Years, and 
other Stories. By Julian Sturgis. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Suttn©r.--LAY Down Your Arms (Die 
Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography of 
Martha Tilling. By Bertha von Sutt- 
NER. Translated by T. Holmes. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Thompson.— A Moral Dilemma : a 
Novel. By Annie Thompson. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


PhlUipps-WoUey. —Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps-Wol- 
LEY. With 13 Illustrations by H. G. 
WiLLiNK. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Bobertson.— The Kidnapped Squatter, 
and other Australian Tales. By. A. 
Robertson. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Sowell.— Works by Elizabeth M. 

Sewell. 


A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 

Cr. 8vo., ij. 6d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson.— Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 15. 6d. 
cloth. 


The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
IS. 6d. cloth. 


Stevenson and Osbourne.— The Wrong 
Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Tlrebuck.— Works byWiLLiAM Tirebuck. 
Dorrie. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sweetheart Gwen. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Trollope.— Works by Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., is. 
6d. 

Walford.— Works by L. B. Walford, 
Author of ‘ Tfii. Smith ’. 

The Mischief of Monica: a Novel. 
Cr. 8vo., 2S. 6d. 

The One Good Guest ; a Story. Cr. 
8vo., 65 . 

West.— Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it. 
Edited by B. B. West. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Weyman.— Works by Stanley J. Wey- 

MAN. 

The House of THE Wolf : a Romance. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

A Gentleman of France. 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. [In thf . Pr^s. « 




Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Butler.— Our Household Insects. By 
E. A. Butler. With numerous Illustrations. 

[In the Press. 

Pumeaux.— The Outdoor World; or 
' The Young Collector’s Handbook. By W. 
Furneaux, F.R.G.S. With numerous Il- 
lustrations including 6 Plates in Colours. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Hartwig.— Works by Dr. George Hart- 
wig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
71. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Elates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., ys. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., ys. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.) — continmd. 


Bartwig.— Works by Dr. George Hart- 
wiQ — continued. 

The Subterranean World. With 3 
Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2S. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 29 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2S. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 66 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vot 35. 6d. 

Helmholtz.— - Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects, By Professor Helm- 
holtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Lydekker.— Phases of Animal Life, 
Past and Present. By. R, Lydekker, 
B.A. With 82 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Proctor, — Works by Richard A. Proctor. 

And sec Messrs. Longmans &• Co.'s Catalogue 
of Scientific Works. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. each. 

C#ance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, 
^ Lotteries and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&c. Cr. 8vo., 25. boards. 25. 6d. cloth. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Pleasant Waysin Science. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35. 

The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple, With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., 55. Silver 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 


Proctor.— Works by Richard A. Proctor. 

— continued. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ran yard. Cr. 8 vo., 55. 

Stanley.— A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly Bishop of 

Norwich, With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

35. 6d. 

Wood.— Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Description 
of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 75., 
net. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 700 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

Insects Abroad: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of every 
Living Creatures mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. With 1 12 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 
net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo., 35, 6rf. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Original 
Articles on Practical Natural History. 
With II Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Strange Dwellings : a Dei cription of 
the Habitations of Animals, abridged from 
‘ Homes without Hands ’. With 60 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. ^d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. (ui. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 23 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 25. bd. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., if. 
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Works of 

Maonder’s (Samael) Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 

? letnent brought down to i88g. By Rev. 
AMES Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History: or* 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
goo Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Geography, Ph)raical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and i6 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 
6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Knowledge. 
By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 5 
Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6r. 

Historical Treasury : Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Library 
OF Reference. Comprising an English 
Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazeteer, Classical Dictionary, Chrono- 
logy, Law Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8vo.. 65. 


Reference. 

Maunder’s (Samuel)TreaBTirieS“^o«^i»e#<f. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited by 
J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., I2J. 

Roget.— Thesaurus of English Words 
AND Phrases. Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.S. Re- 
composed tluroughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., lOi. 6d. 

Willich.— Popular Tables for giving in- 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
WiLLiCH. Edit^ by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8vo., lOi. 6d. 


Children’s Books. ® 


“Brenda.”— Works by “ Brenda ”. 

Old England’s Story in Little 
Words for Little Children. With 
29 Illustrations. Imp. i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Without a Reference. A Story. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Orake.— Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. 

Edwy the Fair ; or, The First Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Crown 8vo. , 25. 6d. 

Alfgar the Dane ; or, the Second 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale of 
the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons' Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Walling- 
ford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. Cr. 
8vo., 23. 6d. 

Ingelow.— Very Young, and Quite An- 
other Story. Two Stories, By Jean 

Ingelow. Crown 8vo., 63. 

Lang^— Works edited by Andrew Lang. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 8 Plates 
and 130 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 
8 vo., 63. 


Lang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang. 
— continued. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 4 Plates 
and g6 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 63. 

The Green Fairy Book. With ii 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by 
H. J. Ford and L. Boole. Ct. 8vo., 63. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 12 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by 
H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo., 63. 

* V 

The Blue Poetry Book. School fidi- 
tion, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

23. 6d . ( 

The True Story Book. With Plates 
and Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford, Lucien Davis, Lancelot Speed, 
and L. Boole. Crown 8vo., 60. 

Heade.— Works by L. T. Meade. 

Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 33. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations by M. E. Edwards. Crown 8vo., 

I 
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Children’s Books—cotUmued. 


Work! by L. T. Mead2-<ok- 

Hhuid. 

The Behesford Prize. With lUustra- 
tions by M. Edwards. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

Molesworth.— Works by Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH. 

Silverthorns. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., 5*. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., sr. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Neighbours. Illustrated. Crown 
8 vo., 6s. 

The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Beadar.— V oices from Flower-Land: 
a Birthday Book and Language of Flowers. 
By Emily E. Reader. Illustrated by Ada 
Brooke. Royal i6mo., cloth, ar. 6dl. ; 
vegetable vellum, 31. 64 , 

Stevenson.— Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. Small 
Fcp. 8vo., 51. 

A Child’s Garland of Songs, 
Gathered from ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses’. Set to Music by C. Villiers 
Stanford, Mus. Doc. 4to., 21. sewed ; 
3s. 64 ., cloth gilt. 


m 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 64 . bach Volume. 


Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Bight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrationa 31. 64 . 

Baker’s CBlr 8. W.) Rifle and Hound In Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y. 64 . 

Baring-Oould’i (Rev. 8.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 3s. 64 . 

Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religloui Belief. avols. 3r.6rf.each. 
Braseey’e (Lady) A Voyage In the ‘ Sunbeam ’. 

With 66 Illustrations, y. 64 . 

Olodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Accoun* 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations, y. 64 . 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. 8.) life and Epistles of Et. Paul. 
46 Illustrations, y. 64 . 

Dougall’i (L.) Beggars All ; a Novel, y. 64 . 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Mloah Clarke. A Falc of 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. 3J. 6rf. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 3r. 64 . 
iftude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jeots. 4 vols. 35. 64 . each, 

Froude’t (J. A.) Omear : a Sketch, y. 64 . 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle ; a History of 
his Life. 

1795-1835. a vols. 7S. 

1834-1881. a vols. 7J. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Two Ohlefk of Dunboy : an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century, y. 64 . 
Fronde’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. y. 64 . each. 
Bug’s (Rev. 0 . R.) Ltfi of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait y. 64 . 
Haggard’s (H. B.) She i A History of Adventure, 
33 Illustrations. 35. 6rf. 

Ratferd’s (H. R.) Allan Qnatermaln. With 
30 Illustrations, y. 64 . 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltoh, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. 3*. 6rf. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 Full- 
page Illustrations. 31. 6rf, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Brio Brlghtoya. With 51 
Illustrations, y. 64 . 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrloo. 3 ^- 6rf. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqulnes Woods and 
other Stories, sr. 6rf. 

Helmholtz’s (Profeseor) Popular Leotura on 
Selentlflo BuhJeots. With 68 Woodcuts, a 
vols. 35. 64 . each. 

Howltt’i (W.) Visits to Remarkable Plaoes. 

80 Illustrations, y. 64 . 

Jefferies’ (H.) The Btory of My Heart i My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, y. 64 . 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Essays of. With Portrait, y. 64 . 

Jefferies’ (B.) Red Deer. With 17 lllustraljons 
by J. Chaki.ton and H. Tunaly. y. 64 . 
Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Maglo: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. 64 . 

Knight’s (B. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’t 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 33 Illustrations. 31. 6rf. 


[aiig*s(A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 3J. 64 . 

IM (J. A.) and Clutterbuok’i (W. J.) B. 0 . 
1887 , A Ramble In British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illuslrations. y. 64 . 

laauilay*s (Lord) Bttays and I^s of Aii^ 

» onA Tlliutntion. 


y. 64 . 

Maeleod*B (H. D.) Tha Blemento of Banktng. 

y. 64 . 

Manbmaa’i (J. 0 .) Memoirs of Mr Honvf 
HaYtleek* 3 '* 
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The Silver Ubraxy— continued. 


Hu HttlUr*! (F.) India, what eu It tnaoh ni? 

y . 6d. 

Hu HfiUir*! (f .) Introduotlon to tho Bdenoe 
of Bolidlon. y. 6d. 

Morlvalo'i (Doan) Hiotory of thi Romui 
uador tho Empiro* 8 vols. y. 6d. each. 
Mill*o (J. S.) Frlnoiploo of Political Economy. 

y, 6<f. 

HiU*i (J. B.) Byotom of Lodie. y. 6d. 

MlInor*s (Ooo.) Country Ploaonroo : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a CSarden. y. 6d. 
lowman’i (Cardinal) JLpolodla Pro Vitfi Boa. 

y. 6d. 

lawman*! (Cardinal) Hlatorloal Bketohoi. 3 

vols. 35. 6d. each. 

lawman*! (Cardinal) Calll!ta : a Tale of the 
Third Century, y. 6d, 

lawman*! (Cardinal) Lou and Cain : a Tale. 
y. 6d. 

lawman’! (Cardinal) Euay!, Critical and 

Historical, a vols. 7s. 
lawman*! (Cardinal) An Euay on tho 

Dovolopmont of OhrUtlan Doctrine, y. 6d. 
lawman*! (Cardinal) Tho Arlano of the 

Fourth Century. 3;. 6d. 
lawman*! (Cardinal) Veru! on Varlou! 

Occaaion!. 3.^. 6d. 

lawman*! (Cardinal) The Preunt Poeltlon of 
Catholiu in England. 3^. 6d. 
lawman*! (Cardinal) Parochial and Plain 
Bormon!. 8 vols. 3.V, 6d. each, 
lawman*! (Cardinal) Beleotlon, adapted to the 
Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from the 
* Parochial and Plain Sermons ’. y.6d. 
lawman’! (Cardind) Bermon! bearing upon 
BubJoct! of the Day. 3^. 6d. 
lawman*! (Cardinal) Dlffloultlu felt by 
AngUou! In Catholic Teaching Oonalderad. 
a vols. y. each. 

lawman*! (Cardinal) The Idea of a Univerelty 
Defined ud Illuatrated. y. 6d. 
lawmu*! (Cardinal) Biblical and Ecclaala!- 
tical Miracle!, y. 6d. 


lawman*! (Cardinal) Dluuuion! and Argn- 
mant! on Yarioua Bubloota. 3^. 6d. 
lawman*! (Cardinal) Qrammar of Auant. 

y. 6d. 

lawman*! (Cardinal) * Fifteen Barmoni 
Preached before the Univerelty of Oxford. 

y. 6d. 

lewman*! (Cardinal) Leoturu on the Doctrine 
of Juitifloatlon. 3J. 6d. 

lewman*! (Cardinal) Bermone on Yarloua 
Ocoaelone. 3^. 6d. 

lewman*! (Cardinal) The Via Madia of the 
Anglican Church, illustrated in Lectures, &c. 
2 vols. 3f. 6 d. each. 

lewman*! (Cardinal) Dieoonru! to Mixed 
Congregation!. 35. 6d. 

Phllllppe-WoUay*! (C.) Snap : a Leeend of the 
Lone Mountain. With 13 Illustrations. 
3J. 6d. 

Proctor*! (B. A.) Other World! than Oure. y.6d. 

Proctor*! (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor*! (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Bolence. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor*! (R. A.). Myth! and Marvels of As* 
tronomy. y. bd. 

Proctor*! (R. A.) latnre Studies, y. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 3;. 6d. 

Weyman*! (Stanley J.) The Houu of the 
Wolf : a Romance. 3;. 6d. 

Wood*! (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood*! (Rev. J. G.) Strange DweUlngs. With 
60 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors, zi Illustra- 
tions. y. 6d. 


Cookery and Domestic Management. 


Acton.— Modern Cookery, By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

Bull— Works by Thomas Bull, M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 

MBNT OP THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 

Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., u. 6rf. 

The Maternal Management op Chil- 
dren IN Health and Disease. Fcp. 
8vo., It. 6d, 


De Balia.— Works by Mrs. De Salis. 
Cakes and Confections X la Mode, 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d, 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d, 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. W. 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
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Cookery and Domestio 

De Balls.— Works by Mrs. De Salis — conU 
Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15 . 6d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6i. 
Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6rf. 

Floral Decorations. Suggestions 
and Descriptions. Fcp, 8vo., is. 6d. 
New-laid Eggs: Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Wrinkles and Notions for every 
Household. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 


Management— 

Harrison.— Cookery for Busy Lives 
AND Small Incomes. By Mary Harri- 
sdN. Crown 8vo., is. 

Lear.— Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2s. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. By 
W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Pre^e by 
Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

West.— The Mother’s Manual of Chil- 
dren’s Diseases. By Charles West, 
M.D., &c., Founder of and formerly Physi- 
cian to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. By 
Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Bagehot.— Literary 'Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

Baring-Gonld.— Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Boyd (‘A. K. H. B.’).-Work8 by A, K. I 
H. Boyd, D.D., First Minister of St. 
Andrews. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 
Crown 8 VO., 3s. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
•Crown 8 VO., 3s. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Morali- 
ties. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d, 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy : and Tragedy 
C rown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Scries. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Edition. 
8vo,, 6d. 


Butler.— Works by Samuel Butler. 

Op. I. Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Op. 2. The Fair Haven. A Work in 
Defence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., js, 6d. 

Op. 3. Life and Habit. An Essay 
after a Completer View of Evolution. 
Cr. 8 VO., 7s. 6d. 

Op. 4. Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 
8vo., los. 

Op. 5. Unconscious Memory. Cr.8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Op. 6. Alps and Sanctuaries op Pied- 
mont AND Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4tO., 105 . 6d. 

Op. 7. Selections from- Ops. i-6. 
With Remarks on Mr. Romanes’ ‘ Mental 
Evolution in Animals ’. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Op. 8. Luck, or Cunning, as the 
Main Means of Organic Modification? 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Op. 9. Ex VoTo. An Account of the 
Sacro Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. los. 6d. 

Holbein’s ‘La Danse’. A Note on 
a Drawing called * La Danse 3s. 

Carlyle.— Last Words of Thomas Car- 
lyle— Wotton Reinfred — Excursion (Futile 
Enoi^h) to Paris — Letters to Varnhagen 
von Ensc, &c. Crown 8vo., 6j. 6d. net. 

Halliwell-Phillipps.— A Calendar opTHE 
Halliwell-Phillipps’ Collection of 
Shakespearean Rarities. Enlarged by 
Ernest E. Baker, F.S.A. 8vo., lOf. 
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IMpMli’^VttbT Esaty* ws VHfeM 

l&S-.&..!£-«»'^ 

iStdlik^W^ste by John HxtWJtK, LM^, 

. ^VKBU 9f LB«t^Jm$ ON fHP HtVtOKY 
or Mosttiuf 8 i. Ai« 

' Corns 09 I^CTOVtSO ON f HO TraN»!- 

^ T|(»lt*SftI 0 t}O^MMSICAL|ltSTMY. SvD., 

ia».6rf. 

JriUtlifl ^Vnrlrn by Rich^d Jbfperies. 

Field and IIbdobkow: last Essays. 
With Portrait Crown 8 vo.« 31 . 6d, 

The Story of My Heart : my Autobio- 
graphy. With Portrait and hw PreiGsce 
hy C. J. l^NOMAN. Crown Evo., 31 . td* 

* Eho I^BER. With 17 IlluBtrations 
by j. Charlton and H. TUhaly. Crown 
Bvo.i 3s, 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathodrab Crown 8 vo., 6 r. 

Wood Maqic : a Fable. With Vignette 
by E. V. B. Crown 8 va» 31 . 6d, 

yfyfbmy.—SgLECTiows from the 

I 41 TTBRS Of Geraldine Endsor jBwa- 

EuRY TO jaNB Welsh Carlyle. Edited 

^ by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 8vo., i6r. 

JcAmoIL^The Patentee's Manual: a 

Treatise on ^e Law and Practice of Letters 

Patent By J. ft J. H. Johnson, Patent 

Agentt ftc. 8 vo., tor. 6d. 

tMgf*^WoHts by Andrew Lang. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
0VO., w. 6 d. net 

dooRs AND Bookmen. With 2 Coloured 
Platee and 17 lUustrationa. Fcp. ftro.. 
Of. 0 <f. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 6vo., as. 6d. net. 

UitrERs ON Literature. Fcp. 8 vo<« 
ds. 6tL net. 

Lectures on Harmony. 

^^jwr OtoRoE A. Macfarrem. Btd., xai. 

aik 4 NM»~PBH *«B 1 «K! ?««*»«» 

of nwie or leal impomee. m 
BaaNhui Matthew*. Crown 

-Works by ^^liAN lleh. 
r Lectures ON TheOeIOIH aiMi 



kmdln*. ^ 


Igrftlf At MihrUHt 

Introduction To t|t» ^i^nce op fin- 
LiolON : Fbnr Le^«was.Mvhred at tbs 
Royal Trtrtiii i |rt 0n. Cmsmivo., 51. 6d, 
Natural Itin^ioN. Tbft Gilford Lec- 
tures, 1B88. OoBim Byou, to5 Ed. 
Physical lUtratOM. The Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1890^ Crown 8fo., tor '6d, 
Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, tbgt. Crown 8vo., 
lot. 6d. 

Theosophy or Psycholoqicai Re- 
ligion. The Oiffocd Lectures, 1893. 
Crown 8vo., xot. 6d. 

India ; What can it Teach os ? 

Cr. 8vo., 3t 6di 

Mendrinohn.’— T he Letters of Felix 
Mendelssohn. Translated by Lady Wal- 
lace. 3 volt Cr. Sva, lot. 

Milner.— Country Pleasures : the Chro- 
nicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. By 
Gborob Milner. Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 

Fitring.— Hard I^nots in Shakespeare. 

By Sir Philip Perrino, Bart 8vo., yt. 6d. 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A. Proctor. 
Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Strength : How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on lowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Am, and the Waist 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2t. 

Biohardson.— National Health. A 
Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W Richardson, 
M.D. Cr.,4t.W. 

BofOt— A History of the ‘ Oi d Water- 
Colour ’ Society ^now the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours). By John 
Lewis Rdoet. 2 vols. Ro} al 8vo., 4iti. 

Boeaettl— A Shadow op Dante: beinf 
an Baaay towards studying Himself^ hi> ^ 
World m his pUgriiaiage. By Maria 
pRANcaecA RoesTTi. With niustrationa 
and wim des^ dn cover by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Cr. Svo., xdi. fld. 

imithDF*— CotRtsrONDENCE WITH Caro- 
line Bowim By Rorert Southey. 

SvOi, 14s. 

Musici an In- 
quiry iflto the Origm and Development of 
Music, Songs, Instrumeiits, Dances, and 
FUntomimes of Savage Races. By Richard 
WALLAecHSiL Wiox liMoal E m uapk*. 
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